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PREFACE. 



One object of tbe present volume — the appearance of 
which has been long delayed by cit'cumstancea over 
which I bad uo control — is to consider the objections 
which have been urged from time to time against 
the Physical Tlieory of Secular Changes of Climate 
advanced in my work Climate and Tivie, and in 
previous papera on the subject. Most probably I would 
not have replied to my critics had it not been that the 
examination of theii' objections afforded an excellent 
opportunity for discussing more fully some compara- 
tively obscure and difficult points in Geological 
Climatology. Such discussion is the main and primary 
object I have in view in the present volume. 

A chapter or two have been devoted to a fuller con- 
sideration of the physical conditions of Continental 
Ice than is to be found in Climate avd Time. I have 
also treated at greater length the question of the cause 
of Mild Polar Climates, and likewise the giowing 
moss of evidence which we have in support of Ai-ctic 
Interglocial Periods. 



PREFACE. 



In one of the chapters towards the end of the 
volume, the reader will find evidence from the 
testimony of geology that the age of the sun's heat 
must be far greater than it could possibly have been 
had the heat been derived, as is generally supposed, 
from the condensation of the sun's mass. 

I may mention that although the greater part of 
the work has already appeared in separate articles 
in the PhUosophical Magazine and some other journals, 
the volume, nevertheless, is not a collection of detached 
papers ; for nearly the whole of the articles were 
written in connected order with the view of appearing 
in their present form. 

There are many of the topics discussed which I 
could have wished to consider more at length, but 
advancing years and declining health constrain me 
to hu-slmnd my remaining energies for work in a 
wholly difl'erent field of inquii-y — work which has 
never lost for me its fascination, but which has been 
laid aside for upwards of a quarter of a century. 

Edinbitroh. Ofloher, 1885. 
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THE FAILl-RE OF ATTEMPTS TO ACCOL-NT FOR SECCLAB 
CHANGES OF CLIMATE. 

fanporbuit Problem in Terrcctrial Phyaici. — Early Attempu to 
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uotCataclygDiio.^An Important DtfTerenoe. 

The most important problem in terrestrial physics, in 
so far as r>?gards geological and palseontological science, 
and tlie one whicli will ultimately prove the most far- 
reaching in its consequences, is, What are the physical 
causes which led to the Glacial Epoch and to all those 
great secular changes of climate which are known to 
have taken place during geological ages ? How are we 
(o account for the cold and Arctic condition of things 
which prevailed in temperate regions during what is 
called tlie Glacial Epoch, or for the warm and temperate 
climate enjoyed by the Arctic regions, probably up to 
the Pole, during part of the Miocene and other periods? 
Theories of the cause of those changes, of the mast 
diverse and opposite character, have been keenly advo- 
cated, and one important result of the discu^ions which 
have recently taken place Is the narrowing of the field 
of inquiry and the bringing of the question within 
proper limits. 

The warm character of the climate of former ages 
was at one time generally referred by geologiat* to the 
inflaoice of the earth's internal heat. But it was .soon 
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proved by Mr. Hopkins, Sir William Thomson, anil 
othei-s that this theory was utterly untenable. Sir 
W, Thomson, for example, showed that the general 
character of the climate of our globe could not have 
been sensibly affected by internal heat at any time 
beyond 10,000 years after the commencement of the 
solidification of the surface. 

About twenty j'eara ago an ingenious modification of 
the theory of internal heat was pi-opounded by Pi-o- 
fessor Frankland.* He assumed that the changes of 
climate experienced by our earth during pait epochs is 
to be referred to a fUfference in the influence of internal 
heat on the sea and on land. He concluded that the 
cooling of the floor of the ocean would proceed less 
rapidly than it would have done had it lieen freely 
exposed to the air, and that lience it would continue 
at a compai'atively high temperature long after the 
surface of the dry land had reached its present mean 
temperature. And, bs heat is transmitted from the 
bottom to the siu^ace of the ocean, not by conduction, 
but by convection, i.e., by the warm stratum of water 
in contact with the bottom insing to the surface, the 
temperature of the ocean would consequently be 
higher than the mean temperature of the earth's sur- 
face. He concluded that this state of things satisfactorily 
accounts for the Glacial Epoch. The higher temperatun; 
of the ocean would give rise to augmented atmospheric 
precipitation, and this would produce such an accumu- 
lation of snow during winter as would defy the heat of 
summer to melt. 

Tliis theorj' never seemed to gain acceptance amongst 
geologists, for it is well known that the sea of the 
Glacial Epoch was intensely cold — not warm. 

• '■ PhiloBopliical MaBiwiiie,"' Miiy, 1S64. 
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FAILURE OF CLIMATIC THEORIES. 

Others, again, triwl to esqilain the great changes of 
climate by snpposing. with il. Poisson, tliat the earth 
during its past geological history may have pomed 
through hotter and coliler parte of space. This liteoiy, 
however, was foun<] to lie so much opposed to known 
physical principle-? that it won had to he abandoned. 

It has also been mggested that the changes of 
climate during geological ages might have reralted 
from altemationH in the composition of the atmosphere. 
particularly in variations in the amount of carbonic 
acid gas possessed by the air. 

A theory was ailvancol many years ago by Proft*wr 
H. Le Co<i that tlie ehangen of climate may have been 
due to changes* in the anionnt (tf thu sun's heat But 
this theory, like the above, appearn to have guned bat 
little acceptance. 

According to others, elevation of the land in the 
regions glaciated is aseigne<1 oa the cause of that 
glaciation, and if the ice had lieen merely local, mich 
on explanation might have Hufficed. But we know 
the whole Northern Heminpliere, down to tolerably 
low latitudes, has been subjected in poiit-tcrtiar}' timati 
to the rigour of an Arctic climate ; ho that, according 
to this theory-, we most a»<ame an upheaval of the 
entire hemisphere — an a»mmption too monstroos to 
be atlmitte«l, and as asel&ss a.s absurd. 

At one time Lyell's theory of the relative distribu- 
tion of land and water waa generally regarddl by 
geologists as sufficient. It w, however, now generally 
admitted to be wholly insufficieut to explain the now- 
known facts, and the conviction is becoming almost 
universal that we ninst refer the climatic changes in 
(question to some cotontcal cauite. 

The theory of a change in the obliquity of the 
ecliptic has been appealed to. Tliis theory- for a time 
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met with a favourable reception, but, as might have 
been expected, it was soon abandoned. The researches 
of Mr, Stockwell of America, and of Professor George 
Darwin and others in this country, have put it beyond 
doubt that no probable amount of geographical revolu- 
tion could ever have altered the obliquity to any 
sensible extent beyond its pr&sent narrow limits. It 
has been demonsti-ated, for example, by Professor 
George Darwin, that supposing the whole equatorial 
regions up to lat. '^^ N. and S, were sea, and the 
water to the depth of 2000 feet were placed on the 
Polar regions in the form of ice — -and this is the most 
favourable redistribution of weight possible for pro- 
ducing a cliange of obliquity — it would not shift the 
Arctic circle by so much as an inch ! 

Variations in the obliqmty of the ecliptic having 
been given up as hopeless, geologists and physicists 
are now inquiring whether the true cause may not 
be found in a change in the position of the earth's 
axis of' rotation. Fortunately this question has been 
taken up by several able mathematicians, among 
whom are Sir Wm. Tlionison,* Professor Haughtonj-f 
Professor George Darwin^ the Rev. J. F. Twi3tlen,§ 
and othei-a; and the result arrived at ought to convince 
every geologist how hopeless it is to expect aid in this 
direction. 

Professor George Darwin has demonstratod that in 
order to displace the pole merely 1° +6' from its present 
position, j'j of the entire surface of the glolie would 
require to be elevated to a height of 10,000 feet, with 
a corresponding subsidence in another quadrant. 

• " British ABaotfiation Report," 1878 (part 2), p. II. 
t " ProceodingB of Royat Society," vol. xxii., p. 61. 
J " TrmBoctiQia of Roynl Sooiety," vol. 167 (part 1), 
§ '■ Quart. Joiini. Geol, Soo.," February, 1878. 
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There probably never was an upheaval of such mag- 
nitude in the history of our earth. And to produce 
a deflection of 3° 17' (a deflection which would hardly 
sensibly afiect climate) no less than I'-j of the entire 
surface would require to be elevated to that height. 
A continent ten times tlie size of Europe elevated two 
miles would do little more than bring London to the 
latituile of Edinburgh, or Edinburgh to the latitude 
of London. He must be a sanguine geologist indeed 
who can expect to account for the glaciation of this 
country, or for the former absence of ice around the 
poles, by this means. We know perfectly well that 
since the Glacial Epoch there have been no changes 
in the physical ge<^raphy of the earth sufficient to 
deflect the Pole half-a-dozen miles, far less half-a-dozen 
degrees. It does not help the matter much to assume 
a distortion of the whole solid ma.s.s of the globe. 
This, it w true, woidd give a few degrees additional 
' deflection of the Pole ; but that such a distortion 
actually took place ia more opposed to geology and 
physics than even the elevation of a continent ten 
times the size of Europe to a height of two miles. 

Mr. Twisden, in his valuable mejuoir referred to, 
has shown even more convincingly how impossible 
it is to accoimt for the great changes of geological 
climate on the hypothesis of a change in the axis 
of rotation. This conclusion has been further home 
out by another mathematician, the Rev. E. Hill, in 
an article in the " Geological Magazine," for June, 
1S78. And Professor Haughton, in a paper read 
before the Royal Society, April 4, 1878, published 
in "Nature," July 4, 1878, entitled, "A Geological 
Proof that the Changes of Climate in Post Times were 
not due to Changes in the Position of the Pole," has 
proved from geological evidence that the Pole has 
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never shifted its position to any gi-eat extent. " If 
we examine." he says, " the localities of the fosMil 
remains of the Ai-ctic regions, and consider carefully 
their relations to the position of the present North 
Pole, we find that we can demonstrate that the Pole 
has not sensibly changed its place during geological 
periodH, and that the hypothesis of a shifting pole 
(even if permitted by mechanical considerations) is 
inadmissible to account for changes in geological 
climates," 

There is no geological evidence to show that, at 
least since Silurian times, the Atlantic and Paciiic 
were ever in their broad features otherwise than 
tliey are now — two immense oceans sepai-ated by the 
Eastern and Western continents — and there is not the 
shadow of a reason to conclude that the poles have 
ever shifted much from their present position. On 
this point I ciumot do bettor than quote the opinion 
expressed hy Sir William Thomson : — 

" Ab to cluingee of tlit' uiiitli'fi axis, I need not repeat the 
statement of dynamical priuciplea which I gave with experi- 
mental illuBtratious to the Society three years ago ; but may 
remind you of the chief result, which is that, for steady rotii- 
tiou, the axis round which the earth revolves muat be n 
' principal axis of inertia,' — that is to say, such (Ui axia that 
the centrifugal fortes called into play by the rotation buhiuco 
one another. The viist transpositions of matter at the earth's 
surface, or else distortions of the whole solid niaas, which 
must have token place to alter tho axis sufficiently to pro- 
duce sensible changes of the climate in any regiou, must he 
considered and shown to be possible or probable helbrc any 
hypothesis accounting for changes of eJiniate by alterations 
of the axis can bo admitted. This question has been exhaus- 
tively dealt with hy Professor Goorgo Darwin, in a paper 
recently communicated to the Itoyul Society of London, and 
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the requieitioiis of dynamical matbematics for nu altemtioii 
of oven 03 much as two or three degrees in the earth's axis 
in what may be practically called geological time shown to 
be on purely geolo^col grounds exceedingly improbable. 
But even suppose 8uch a change as would bring ten or 
twenty degrees of more indulgent sky to the American Arctic 
Archipelago, it would bring Nova Zembla and Siberia by bo 
much nearer to the pole ; and it seems that there is probably 
as much need of accounting for a warm climate on one side 
as on the other aide of the pole,* There is in tact no 
evidence in geological climate throughout those parts of the 
world which geological ini-estigation has reached, to give any 
indication of the poles having been anywhere but where they 
arc at any period of geological time."t 

In the memoir from which the preceding paragraph 
Ls (]ii()te(I, Sir William maintains that an increase in 
the amount of heat conveyed by ocean currents to the 
Arctic regions, combined with the effect of Clouds, 
Wind, and Aijueous Vapour, is perfectly sufficient to 
account for the wann and temperate condition of 
climate which w known to have prevailed in those 
regions during the Miocene and other periods. 

Now. this i.s the very point for which I have been 
contending for many years. The only essential differ- 
ence between Sir William's views and mine is simply 
this : He accounts for an increase in the flow of warm 
water to the Arctic regions by a submergence of the 
circumpolar land, whereas I attribute it to certain 
agencies bi'ought into opei-ation by an increase in the 
eccentricity of the earth's orbit. Such geological 
evidence as wc possess of warm episodes in the 

" Tills has been proved to be the cuse by Profeadoi- HaughtoD, 
•■ Ntture," July 4, 1878. 

t ■■Traus. of Gcol. Soc. o( Gtasgow," Keb. 22. 1377. 
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polar regions does not point to such liigh tempera- . 
tiires being specially due to submergence of the polar 
land. What has chietly tendeil to retard the a«;ept- 
ance of the theory of secular chajiges of climate dis- 
cus.sed in my work entitled ' Climate and Time," is 
the fact that physicists have not fully reaUsed to 
what an immense extent the climatic condition of 
our globe is dependent upon tlie distribution of heat 
by means of ocean currents. Were it not for the 
enoruioiw amount of heat trajisfen-ed from ci^ua- 
toriftl to temperate and polar i-egions by means of 
ocean currents, the globe would scarcely be habitable 
by the present orders of sentient beings. When this 
fact becomes fully recognised, all difficulties felt in 
accounting for geological climate will soon disappear. 
The climatic iniluence of ocean currents has not been 
HufBciently considered, owing doubtless to the fact that 
before I attempted to computL- the absolute amount 
of heat conveyed by the Gulf Stream, so as to com- 
pai-e it with the amount directly received by the 
Atlantic from the sun, no one had ever imagined that 
that ocean in temperate and Arctic regions was de- 
pendent to sucli an extent on heat brought from the 
Etjutttor. And this being so, it was impossible for any 
one fully to realise to what an extent climate must 
necessarily be aflected by an increase or a decrease 
of that stream. 

Sir William Thomson speaks of his theory being 
that of Lyell; but beyond the mere assumption of the 
submergence of the circumpolar land, the two theories 
have little iji common. Indeed, no one who believes 
(as Sir William does) that the fonner warm climatic 
condition of the polar area was mainly due to a trans- 
ference of lieat from equatorial to Arctic regions by 
means of ocean currents can logically adopt Lyell's 
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. theory.* According to that eiuiaent geologist, the 
temperature of the Ai-ctic regions would be raised by 
the reaio\'al of the continents from polar and temperate 
regions to a poaition along the equator. But if the 
equatorial regiona were occupied by land instead of 
water, the possibility of conveying heat to temperate 
and Arctic regions by means of ocean currenta would 
be completely cut ofl". In fact, one of the most etiectual 
ways of lowering the mean tempei-aturc of the globe 
would be to group the continents along the equator. 

The surface of the ground at the equator becomes 
intensely heated by the solar rays, and this heat is 
radiated into space much more rapidly than it would be 
from a sturface of water warmed under the same con- 
ditions. Again, the air in contact with the hot ground 
becomes more speedily heated than it would if it were 
in contact with water, and consequently the ascending 
curreut of air over the equatorial lands carries off a 
greater amount of heat than it could take away from a 
water-surface. Now, were the heat thus carried off to 
be transferred by means of the upper currents to high 
latitudes, and there employed in heating the eai-th, 
then it might to a considerable degree compensate for 
the absence of wonu ocean currents. In such a case 
land at the etjuator might Ije nearly as well a<lapted 
aa water for raising the temperatui'e of the whole 
earth. We know very well, however, that the heat 
carried up by the ascending current at the eejuator 
performs little work of this kind, but on the con- 
trary is almost wholly dissipated into the cold stellar 
space above. Thus, instead of warming the globe, this 
a^^nding cuiTent Is in reality a most effectual means 
of getting rid of the heat received from the sun. and 
1. Tbomoon's views, me chapter 
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thereby reducing the temperature. Since, then, tlie 
earth loses as well as gains the greater part of her 
heat in ecjuatorial regions, it is there that the sub- 
stance best adapted for preventing the dissipation of 
that heat must be distributed in order to raise the 
general temperature. Now, of all substances in natui'e, 
water seems to passess this quality in the highest 
degree; and, being a fluid, it is adapted by means of 
currents to caiTy tlie heat which it receivea to every 
region of the globe. 

It has been urged as an objection to any ocean- 
current theory that, while it provides the requisite 
amount of heat, it fails to remove the three or four 
months' darkness of an Arctic winter, which must 
have proved fatal to plants of the Miocene period. 
This objection seems, however, to have no foundation 
in fact. Sir Joseph Hooker statetl to the Royal 
Society, at the close of the reading of Prof. George 
Dai'wins paper, that palms and other plants brought 
from the tropics survived the winter in St. Petei-s- 
burg without damage, though matted down in absolute 
darkness for more than six months ; and he was of 
opinion that the want of sunlight duiing the Arctic 
winter would not be very prejudicial to the plants. 

But a cause must be found as well for the cold of 
the Glacial Epoch as for the warm climate of the 
Arctic regions tliat obtained in Miocene time.s, Ac- 
cording to Lyell the continents would require to be 
moved to high temperate and polar regions to bring 
about a glacial condition of things in Britain, But 
this is an assumption which the present state of 
geological science will hardly admit. It is perfectly 
certain that there have been no such vast revolutions 
in physical geography in post-Tertiary times. 

Tendency in Ge<ko(jy to GaXadysimc Tlteor'wu. — 
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There has always been in Geoloyy a tendency to 
cataclysmic tlieories of causation ; a proneness to 
attribute the grand clianges experienced by the 
earth's crust to extraordinary causes. Geologists 
have only slowly become convinced that those changes 
were the effects of the ordinaiy agencies in daily 
operation ai-ound us. For example, hills were formerly 
supposed to be due to sudden eruptions and up- 
heavals ; valleys to subsidences, and deep river gorges 
to violent dislocations of the earth. All this is now 
changed, and geologists in general have become con- 
vinced tliat the main features of the earth's surface 
owe their existence to the silent, gentle, and continuous 
working of such influences as rain and rivers, heat and 
cold, frost and snow. 

It is not difficult to understand why a belief in 
cataclysms should so long have prevailed, and geologists 
should have been so prone to assume the existence of 
extraordinary causes acting with great force. Geolo- 
gical phenomena come directly under the eye in all 
their magnitude, and consequently produce a powerful 
impression on the mind. The quiet and gentle opera- 
tions of natui-e's ordinary agencies appear utterly 
inadequate to produce results so stupendous ; and one 
naturally refers effects so striking to extraordinary 
causes. Beholding in a moment the efl'ect, we foi^et 
tliat the cause has been in operation for countless 



We look, for example, at a gorge, perhaps a thousand 
feet in depth, with a small streamlet running along its 
bottom. Our first impression is that this enormous 
chasm has been formed by some earthquake or other 
convulsion of nature reniling the rocks asunder ; and 
it is only when we examine the chasm more minutely, 
and find that it has been actually excavated out of the 
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solid rock, that we begin to see that the work lias been 
done by i-unning water. At first, however, we do not 
imagine that such a chasm can have been made by the 
streamlet in its present puny form. We conclude that 
in former ages a great river ran down the channel. 
We fail to give the element of time due influence in 
our speculations. We overlook the fact that the 
streamlet has been deepening ita bed for perhaps 
millions of years. Why, London itself might have 
been built by one man had he been at work during 
all the time that the streamlet was cutting out its 
gorge. When such considerations ci"os8 the mind, 
every difficulty vanishes, and we feel satisfied that all 
the work has been performed by the streamlet. 

The very same may be said in regard to the origin 
of hills, valleys, and other features of the eaith's 
surface. Yet how difficult it is still to convince some 
geologists that our mountains have been formed, as a 
rule, not by eruptions and upheavals, but by the slow 
process of 3ub-aerial denudation. 

Cataclysmic explanations of phenomena have to a 
Urge extent disappeared from the field of physical 
geology. But there is one department in which tht*y 
still monopolize the field, viz.. iu that which treats of 
great climatic changes in former ages. Ju.'it as in 
physical geology great and imposing effects have been 
attributed to cxtraordinaiy cau.se.s, so in questioas of 
geological climate vast vicissitudes have been refeiTed 
to equally vast and unusual agencies. 

We know that at a period comparatively recent 
almost the entire Northern hemisphere down to toler- 
ably low latitudes was buried under snow and ice, the 
climate being perhaps as rigorous as that of Greenland 
at the present day. And we know further that at 
other periods, Greenland and the Arctic regions were 
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not only to a large extent at least free from ice, but 
also enjoyetl a climate as warm and genial a.s that of 
England. To attribute reaulta so striking and stu- 
pendous to such commonplace agencies as ocean 
currents, winds, clouds, and aqueous vapour is at 
present considered to be little else than absurd. 
Elxtraordinary and impairing causes proportionate to 
the effects are therefore sought. 

To account for the Glacial Epoch, for example, the 
land was at one time supposed to have stood much 
higher than at present. It was soon discovered, how- 
ever, that the glaciation was much too general to be 
explained by such means. Many believed that it 
might be accoimted for by assuming a displacement 
of the continents, but this hypothesis had likewise to 
be abandoned when it l>ecame known that no altera- 
tion in tlie pasition of our contments and ocean ba-sins 
has taken place .since the Glacial Epoch. 

Others again imagined that aome great change had 
probably taken place in the obli4uity of the ecliptic so 
as to bring the Arctic circle down to beyond the lati- 
tude of England. And in order to bring this about 
what enormous upheaval.^ were supposed to have 
occurred I It was soon, however, shown that no pos- 
sible rearrangement of matter on our globe could 
materially afl'ect the obliquity ; and besides this, it 
was further pointed out that, even supposing the 
Arctic cii-cle was by such nieaJis to be shifted down 
to our latitude, yet it would not bring an Algetic 
climate along with it, but the reverse. This hypo 
thesLS lieing in its turn abandoned, it was next 
assumed Uiat the earth's axis of rotation must have 
been moved so as to carry our island up to the Arctic 
regions. But to shift the axis of rotation even so 
much as 3°, upheaval.^ and subsidence.^ of a magni- 
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tutle hitherto unheanl of in geological speculations 
had to be asaumed. A change of 3°, however, being 
totally inadequate to account for the gi'eat changes of 
climate in question, earthquakes of sufficient power to 
break up the solid framework of the globe hod to be 
called into operation, so as to cause a i-earrangement 
of matter sufficient to produce a displacement of the 
pole to the extent required. The amount of distortion 
necessitateil ljy this theory is so enonnous that most 
of its advocates have recently abandoneil it as hope- 
less. 

But is there really after all any necessity for invok- 
ing tlie aid of agencies so extraordinary and gigantic? 
To cftr\'e a country, -say like Scotland, nut of Iiaid 
Silurian i-ock into Iiill and dale and mountain ridges, 
thousands of feet in height, is cei-tainly a more 
stupendous imdertaking than simply to cover the 
same area witli a shoot of ice. And if commonplace 
agencies like i-ain and rivers, frost and snow, can do 
the former, why may not such agencies as ocean 
currents, winds, clouds, and aqueous vapour be suf- 
ficient for the latter ? 

That geological climate should depend on the causes 
to which we refer cannot appear more improbable to 
the geologists of the present day than the inference 
that hiUs and valleys were formed by atmaiplieric 
agencies did to the geologists of the last generation. 
And there is little doubt that by the next generation 
the one conclusion will be as freely admitted as the 
other. 

When a physicist so eminent as Sir Wm. Thomson 
expresses his decided opinion that the agencies in 
question are all that are necessary to remove the ice 
from the Arctic regions, and confer on them a mild 
and temperate climate, it is to be hope<l that the day 
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is not far distant when the climate controversy will 
be concluded. When the fact comes to "be generally 
ftdinitted hy physicists that a great increase in the 
temperature and volume of the ocean currents flowing 
polewards is sufficient to prevent the accumulation of 
ice in the Arctic regions, it will then be allowed that 
we only require a great ilecre/fse in the volume and 
temperature of the currents in order to account for tlie 
former accumiilatioas of ice on the temperate i-egion.s, 
or, in other words, to explain the occuirence of the 
Glacial Epoch. And when this position is reached, it 
will be seen that the whole depends upon a very 
simple cause, reijuixing neither the submergence nor 
the elevation of continents, nor any other great change 
in the physical geography of the globe. 

When the eccentricity of the earth's orbit is at a 
high value, and the Northern winter solstice Is in 
perihelion, agencies are brought into operation which 
make the S.E. trade winds stronger than the N.E., 
and compel them to blow over upon the Northern 
hemisphere as far probably as the Tropic of Cancer. 
The result is that all the great etiuatorial currents of 
the ocean are impelled into the Nortliem hemisphere, 
which thus, in consequence of the iuunense accumu- 
lation of warm water, has its teiupei-ature raised, an<l 
snow and ice to a great extent must then disappear 
from the Arctic regions. When the prece.ssion of the 
equinoxes brings round the winter solstice to aphelion, 
the condition of things on the two hemispheres is 
reversed, and the N.E. trades then blow over upon 
the Southern hemisphere, carr3nng the great equatorial 
currents along with them. The warm water being 
thus wholly withdi-awn from the Northern hemisphere, 
its temperature sinks enormously, and snow and ice 
begin to accumulate in temperate regions. The amount 
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of precipitation in the form of snow in temperate 
regions is at the same time enormously increased hy 
the excess of the evaporation in low latitudes result- 
ing from the nearness of the sun in perihelion during 
aummer. 

The final result to which we are therefore led is 
that those wann and cold periods which have alter- 
nately prevailed during post ages are simply the groat 
secular summers and winters of our globe, depending 
as truly as the annual ones do upon planetary motions, 
and like them also fultilling some important ends in 
the economy of Nature. 

An important differeiict. — The physical theory 
difl'ers from all the preceding in this important i-espeet, 
viz., that it contains no h3rpotlietical elements. All the 
causes are real; none hj-pothetieal, Tlie conclusions 
are all deduced either from known facts, or fi'om 
admitted physical principles, and in no case are they 
based on hypotheses. Hypothesiis will be found in 
my cosmological discussions, but none when I deal 
with climatological questions. 



CHAPTER II. 

MISAPPREHENSIONS REOARDINO THE PHYSICAL THEORY 
OF SECULAR CHANGES OF CLIMATE — REPLY TO CRITICS. 

RmHon for vonajdering Prcfeaaor Newcoitib's Objections. — Logical 
Analysia rather thaa Mathematica required in the meantime.— 
Temperature of .Spikce. — Law of Dulonjj anil Petit. — Heat Con- 
veyed by Aerial CmreBta.— Why the Mean Temperatui-e of the 
Ocean ought to be greater than that of the Land. — Heat Cut Uir 
by the Atmosphere. 

Twenty-one years ago the theory was advanced that 
the Glacial Epoch was the result of a combination of 
physical agents hrought into operation by an increase 
in the eccentricity of the earth's orbit. Few or no 
objections have been ui-ged against what may be called 
the astronomical poi-t of the theoiy ; but the portions 
relating to these physical agencies, which are by far 
the most important part, have from time to time met 
with considerable opposition. Considering the newness 
of the subject, and the complex nature of many of 
these combinations of physical agencies, it would not 
be surprising if .some of tlie original deductions in 
regard to thera proved etToneotis ; but after long and 
careful reconiideration of the whole matter, I have 
not found reason to abandon any of them oi- alter 
them to any material extent. 

The only cla.ss of objections ui^ed against the 
theory which I have as yet considered at length are 
those relating to the cause of ocean-currents, and their 
influence on the distribution o£ heat over tlie globe ; 
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and I think it will be admitted that the views which 
I have advocated on these points are now being 
generally, if not almost universally accepted. 

But it is in reference to the influence of aqueous 
vapour, fogs, and clouds on the production and preser- 
vation of snow that the greatest divei-sity of opinion 
has prevailed. The object of the present chapter is to 
examine at some length the principal objections which 
have been advanced in regard to this part of the 
inquiry. I shall also take the present opportunity of 
discussing more fully some points on whicli I have 
been sometimes misunderstood, and which appear to 
have been treated rather too briefly on fonner occa- 
sions. 

In the "American Journal of Science" for April, 
1876, Professor Newcomb has done me the honour to 
review at some length my work, " Climate and Time ; ' 
and as his article is mainly devoted to a criticism of 
my reasoning in regard to those very points to which 
I refer, I shall begin with an examination of his 
objections. One reason for entering at some length 
into an examination of Professor Newcomb's objections 
is the fact that they embrace to a large extent those 
which have been urged by reviewers in Great Britain. 
Some of his objections, however, as will be seen, are 
based upon a misapprehension of my reasoning. More 
recently, in an article in that Journal for Januaiy, 
1884, and In the "Phil. Mag." for February, 1SS4, he 
has advanced other objectiona. 

Professor Newcomb states that he haa a want of 
confidence in anything short of a purely mathematical 
investigation of the subject. Of course, I fully concur 
with him as to the desirability of a "purely mathe- 
matical investigation of the subject." Such an investi- 
gation, however, is, I think, impossible at present. 
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rln a question no complex and (liffieult a^ that of the 
ifiause of the Glacial Epoch, tiepending as it does on 
the considei-ation of so many different elements, some 
iOf which are but little understood, logical analysis 

ither than mathematics will require to be our 
j'instrument in the meantime. The question must first 
[.aasume a clear, <lefinite, and logical form before 
'mathematics can possibly be applied to it. 

It is objecteJ that my language is wanting in quan- 
ititative precision — that I use such terms as "great," 
"very gi-eat," "small," "comparatively small," and so 
forth without any statement of the units of companson 
relatively to which these expressions are employed. No 
one reasoning on the combined influence of a multitude 
of physical causes could well avoid the almost continual 
nse of such terms. Besides, my critic forgets that in 
«]most every case in which I use these terms numerical 
exactness is not attainable ; and even if it were, it 
"Would, as a rule, be of little service, seeing that the 
conclusion generally depends on the simple fact that 
one quantity is less or greater than another ; not on 
lAmo much less or how nuwh greater the one may be 
than the other. Although my arguments are logical, 
[few writers, I venture to say, have done more than 
myself to introduce definite quantitative exactness 
Into the questions I have discussed. 

Tempernture of Space. — One of the most important 
factors in the theory of geological climate resulting 
from changes in the eccentricity of the earth's orbit is 
ob\'iousIy the temperature of stellar space, TJnleas we 
have, at least, some rough idea of the proportion which 
lihe heat derived from the stars bears to that derived 
the sun, we cannot form any estimate of how much 

le temperature of our earth would l»e lowered or raised 
a given decrease or increase of the sun's distance. 
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The question of the temperature of space has been 
investigated in ilifFerent ways by Pouillet and Herschel ; 
and the result arrived at was that space has a tempe- 
rature of —239° F., or an absolute temperature of 222°. 
The mean absolute temperature of our earth is about 
621°. Consecjuently according to these results, the 
heat received from the .stars is to that received fi-om 
the Bun as 222 to 299. All my ileterminations of tlie 
change of temperature due to changes in the sun's ilis- 
tance were computed on these data, although I believe, 
for reasons stated, that space must have a much lower 
temperature. Recent observations of Pi'ofessor Langley 
made during the Mount-Whitney expedition confirm 
the correctness of my belief. 

Professor Newcorab, however, wholly ignores all 
that has been done on that subject, for he commences 
his review by the statement that "pi*actically there is 
but one source from which the surface of the earth 
receives heat — the sun, since the ([uautity received 
from all other sources is quite insigniiicant in com- 
parison." 

He states that he regards the conclusion that the 
temperature of space is — 23!1° as having no sound 
basis. Tliis may be perfectly true ; but it is hardly a 
warrant for affirming that practicallj' there is but one 
source (the sun) from which the surface of the eartli 
receives heat, without even referring to the researches 
of these eminent physicists who have arrived at a 
totally different conclusion. Any one who has read 
'Climate and Time' will know that I adopted — 239° as 
the temperature of space, not becau.se I believed that 
estimate to be correct, but because at the time I wrote 
there was no other to adopt. In fact in adopting so 
high a temperature for space I was doing uty tlieory 
a positive injury. Tliia is obviou-s; for the lower the 
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temperatiire of space the greater most be the decrease 
of teiinx-rature resulting from an increase in the sun's 
distance due to eccentricity. Sty opinion all along baa 
been that the temperature of space is little above abso- 
lute zero. 

An an ai-gument against the conclusion that space 
can have the high temperature assigned to it by 
Pouillet and Herschel, he says : — " Photometry shows 
that the combined light from all the stars visible in 
the most powerful telescope is not a millionth of that 
receiveii from the sun, and there is no reason for 
believing that the ratio of light to heat is incompar- 
ably ditFerent in the two cases," This very argument 
from the extreme smallness in the amount of light 
derived from the stars in comparison to that from the 
sun, intended by him to convince me of the absurdity 
of supposing that space possesses a temperature as high 
1°, is just the argument advanced by myself 
in the " Reader " tor December 9, 186-5, and after- 
wards reproduced in ' Climate and Time,' at page 39, 
from which I ({uote the following ; — 

'We know that absohite zero is at leust 493° below the 
melting-poiDt of ioe. Tbis is '222° below tbat of space. 
Consequently, if the heat derived from the utani is able to 
I muntain o temperature of — 339°, or 222" of absolute tem- 
I perature, then uearly as much heat is derived from the stars 
I ttt from the sun. But if so, why do the stare give so much 
I beat and so very little light I If the radlatiou from the 
I stare could maintain a thermometer 222' ul>ove absolute 
I sero, then space muut be far more transpareut to heat-rays 
I than to iight-nijB, or else the stars give out a great amotmt 
I of heat, but very little light, neither of which suppositions 
I is probably true. The probabDity is, I venture to presume, 
f that tkr Uiii/jrnilurf of $paa is nol xfrft mwk nfmvr ahmlutr 
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Law of DidoTtg and Petit. — Prof. Newcomb gives 
his readers to understand that I assimie Newton's laws 
of cooling to be con-ect; and that I apparently nowhere 
adduce the more con-ect law of Dulong and Petit — viz., 
that if we take a series of temperature.^ in arithmetical 
progression, the corresponding i-ates of radiation of 
heat will not bo in arithmetical pi-ogression, but in a 
series of which the differences continually increase, If 
he will refer to the "ReadLT," Dec. 9, 1865, "Phil. Mag.," 
Feb. 1870, "Nature," Api-il 1. 18«0, and 'Climate and 
Time' (the hook he reviewed), p. 37. he will there see 
the question discus.sed at coasiderable length. He will 
also find reference made to a remarkable circumstance 
connected with radiation which perhaps may be new 
to him. It is this : the law of Dulong and Petit (that 
as the temperature of a body rises the radiation of the 
body increases in a much higher ratio) holds true only 
of the body considered as a ma«s. The probability is, 
as has been shown by Pi-of. Balfour Stewart, tliat the 
individual particles composing the body obey Newton's 
law in their radiation; in other words, the radiation of 
a material particle is directly proportionate to its abso- 
lute temperature. 

Further, in estimating the extent to which tempera- 
ture is affected by a change in the sun's distance, 
Newton's law makes the extent too great ; while the 
formula of Dulong and Petit, which is an empirical 
one, makes it, on the other hand, too small. This 
formula has been found to agi-ee pretty closely with 
observation within ordinary limits, but it completely 
breaks down when applied to detennine high tempei-a- 
tures. For example, it is found to give a temperature 
for the sun of only 2130° F., or not much above that of 
an ordinary furnace. It is probable also that it will 
equally break down when applied to very low tem- 
peratures, such as that of space. 
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[ am veiy much pleased h> find that Profe^isor 
Newcomb draws a conclusion fi-om Dulong and Petit's 
law favoui-able to my theorj- of the cause of the Glacial 
Epoch, which certainly did escape my notice. And it 
is a cnrioas circumstance that Mr. Hill* has likewise 
deduced a conclusion even more favourable to glaciation 
than that of Professor Newcomb, 

I am pleased to find that he agi'ees, in the main, 
with what has been advanced in ' Climate and Time ' 
in reference to the heating power of ocean currents, 
and also ba to their existence being due to the impulse 
of the winds. But he differs widely from me in regard 
to the heat conveyed by aerial currents. 

On tlie Heitt conveyed by Ao-ud Currents. — I stated 
that the quantity of heat conveyed by the air from equa- 
torial to high temperate and polar regions is trilling in 
comparison with that conveyed by ocean currents ; for 
the heated air rising off the hot ground of the equator, 
after ascending a few miles becomes exposed to the 
intense cold of the upper regions, and having to travel 
polewards for thousands of miles in those regions, it 
loses nearly all the heat which it brought from the 
equator before it can possibly reach high latitude.-). 
To this Profe,s,sor Newcomb objects as follows ; " He 
(Mr Croll) speaks of the hot air rising from the earth 
and becoming exposed to the intense cold of the 
upper regions of the atmosphere But what can this 
■ cold be bv,t the coldness of the very air itself whi-ck has 
K been i-isiiig u.pl If the warm air rises up into the cold 
^M air, and becomes cooled by contact with the latter, the 
H latter must become warm by the very heat which the 
^B former loses ; and if there is a continuous rising current 
^1 the whole region must take the natural temperature 



' " Evaporation and Eccentricity aa Co-factoi-a in Uliicinl Periods," 
" Goologioal Magazine " for Noveinberi I6$l. 
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of the rising air. This temperature is, indeedj much 
below tlmt which maintains at the surface, for the 
niinple rmson tloit air btcomee culd b>/ e.rjxin'<um 
according to a definite and well-known law. Having 
tha-a got his rising current constantly cooled oft' by 
contact wUh the cold air of the upper regions, it has 
to pass on its journey towards the poles," etc. (p. 267)* 

Here the cooling of the ascending air is attributed 
to two causes — ( 1 ) the heat lost by expansion as the 
air rises ; (2) the heat lost by contact with the colder 
air through which the aacentling air parses and with 
which it mixes in the upper regions. But the two 
may be resolved into one, viz., the heat lost by expan- 
sion ; for tlie cold aii-, to which the ascending air 
communicates its heat by contact, is assumed to have 
originally derived its cold, in like manner, from 
expansion. This is evident, for, althougli he recognizes 
the effect of radiation into space, he assumes that this 
loss is compen.sated by counter-radiation. The upper 
regions are, he says, exposed to the radiation of the 
sun on the one side, and of the earth's lower atmosphere 
on the other, and thei'e is no proof that these do not 
equal the surfoce-tempei'atui-e. And again, when the 
air descends in liigh latitudes to the earth's surface, an 
amoiuit of beat will be evolved by compi-ession t^iual 
to that which is lost when it rose from the equator. 

Professor Newcomb ha'* misapprehended not only 
my meaning, but also the chief reason why the air in 
the upper region is so intensely cold. Any one who 
has read what I have stated in pp. ^5-40, ' Climate 
ami Time," regarding the temperature of space will 
readily untlerstand what I mean by the temperature 
of the upper region.s. By the teuipei-atm-e of stellar 
space, it is not meant that space itself is a somethuig 
• The italicH tire infaie. 
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possessed of a givcii temperatui-e, say— 230° F. It 
simply means the temperature to which a body would 
fait were it exposed to no. other .source of heat than 
that of radiation from the stars. By the temperature 
of the upper regions I mean the temperature to which 
air in those i-egions sinks in consequence of loss from 
radiation into space. It is mainly to this cause, and 
not to tlie loss from expansion, as Professor Newcomb 
assumes, that the intense cold of the upper air is due. 
The air in that region has got beyond the screen which 
protected it when at the earth's surface, and it then 
throws off its Iieat into space during twelve hours of 
night, getting no i-etum from without t'scept from the 
iwliation of the stars. And even at noonday, as I have 
endea\oured to show in Appendix to ' Climate and 
Time,' p. 551, the rays of a burning son overhead 
would not be sufficient to raise the temperature of the 
air up to the freering-point. But the recent observa- 
tions of Pi-ofessor Langley prove that the loss of heat 
from radiation is in reality far greater than I had 
anticipated. He says : — " The original observations, 
which will be given at length, lead to the conclusion 
that in the absence of an atmosphere the earth's tem- 
perature of insolation would at any rate fall below 
— 50° R; by which it is meant that, for instance, mercury 
would remain a solid under the vertical rays of a 
tropical sun were radiation into space wholly unchecked, 
or even if, the atmosphere existing, it let ra^liations of 
all wave-lengths pass out as easily as they come in" 
('■ Nature." August 3rd, 1882). 

The temperatui-e of the upper atniosphei-e, even 
after making allowance for heat received fi-om below, 
must in this case be at least 80° below the freezing- 
point. The ijuantity of heat lost by expansion must 
therefore be trilling compared with that lost by rodi- 
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ation ; and although the heat loat by espan-^ion is fully 
restored by compression, yet the air would reach the 
earth deprived almost entirely of the heat with which 
it left the equator. All that it could po.'isibly give 
back would simply be the heat of compression ; and 
this would hardly be sufficient to raise the air at 
— 50° F. to the freezing-point. How then can the 
polar regions bo greatly the better of air from the 
e(]Uatorial regions ? Professor Newcomb says : — " If 
the upper current be as great wa is commonly supposed, 
it must be as powerful as ocean-currents in tending to 
efjiialise the temperature of the globe," How can this 
be? 

Why the Mean Temperature of the Ocean sluiiUd 
be greater tlian that of the Land. — " Another proposi- 
tion," he says, " which the author attempts to prove, 
rea-soning which seems equally inconclusive, is that 
the mean temperature of the ocean is greater than 
that of the land over the entire globe." I certainly 
never attempted to prove that the mean temperature 
of the ocean is greater than that of the land over the 
entire globe. The very chapter to which he here 
refers, and which he ia about to criticise, was written 
to explain why the mean temperature of the southern 
or water hemisphere is less than that of the northern 
or land hemisphere. What I attempted to prove was, 
not that the mean temperature of the ocean ie greater 
than that of the land, but that, were it not for certain 
causes, the mean tempei-ature of the ocean ought to 
be greater than that of the land in ei^uatorial regions 
as well as in temperate and arctic regions. In other 
words, the object of the chapter was to prove that the 
mean temperature of the southern or water heniLsphere 
was less than that of the northern or land hemisphere, 
not, as was generally supposed, because the former is 
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mainly water and the latter land, but because of the 
enonnous amount of heat transferred from the former 
to the latter hemisphere by means of ocean-currents ; 
and that, were it not for this transference, the tem- 
perature of the water would exceed that of the land 
hemiaphere.* And it is in order to prove this that the 
"four (i juiori reasons" which Professor Newcomb 
criticises were adduced. The first of these is as 
follows : — 

FvthL — 'The ground stores up heat only by the 
slow process of conduction, whereas water, by the 
mobility of its particles and its transparency for 
heat- rays, especially those from the sun, becomes 
heated to a considerable depth rapidly. The cjuantity 
of heat stored up in the groimd is thus comparatively 
small, while the quantity stored up in the ocean b 
great.' t 

These sentences are considered unworthy of criU- 
ciam. Are they really so unworthy ? Let us examine 
them a little more closely. It is in consequence of 
the sun's rays being able to penetrate to a great depth 
that the amount of heat stored up by the ocean is so 
great ; and it w to this store that its warmth during 
winter is mainly duo. The water is diathermanous 
for the rays of the sun, but it is not so, for reasons 
well known, for the rays of water itself. The upper 
layers of the ocean will allow a larger portion of the 
radiation from the sun to pass freely downward, but 
they will not allow radiation from the layei-s under- 
neath to pass freely upwards. These upper layers, 
like the glass of a greenhouse, act as a trap to the 

* Since 'Climate and Time' was publislied it has been proved 
from observAtiou (ace next chapter) that, notwithutiiuding thia tmna- 
fcrence oE beat, the water heniisjihere is the wnnnei: of the two. 

t ■ Climate and Time,' p. 90. 
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sun's ray«, and thus allow the water of the ocean to 
Ntand at a higher temperature than it woulil otherwise 
ilo. Again, the slowne-ss with wliich the ocean thus 
parts with its heat enables it to maintain that com- 
paratively high temperature during the long winter 
months. And again, it is to the mobility of the 
particles of water, the depth to which the heat 
penetratea, and the rapidity with which it is absorbed, 
that those great currents of warm water become pos- 
sible. Were the waters of the ocean like the land, 
not mobile, and were only a few incites at the surface 
reached by heat from the sun, there could be no Gulf- 
stream, or any great ti-ansference of heat from the 
southern to the northern hemisphere, or from equa- 
torial to temperate and polar region-s, by means of 
oceanic circulation. 

Swowl. — ' The air is probably heated more rapidly 
by contact with the ground than with the ocea,n ; but 
on the othef band, it is heated far more rapidly by 
radiation from the ocean than from the land. The 
aqueous vapour of the air Is to a great extent diather- 
manous to radiation from the ground, while it absorbs 
the rays from water, and thus becomes heated.' 

To this Prof&ssor Ncwcomb objects, as follows; — "If, 
then, the air is really heated by contact with the ground 
more rapidly than by contact with the ocean, it can only 
be because the groimd is hotter than the ocean, which 
Is directly contrary to the theory Mr, CroU is main- 
taining," Wliat I maintained was that, were it not 
for certain causes, the viean anniiid temperature of 
the ocean would be higher than that of the land. 
During the day and also during the summer the sur- 
face of the ground is hotter than that of the ocean ; 
and the air, of coui-se, will be heated more rapidly by 
ciyntiid with the former than with the latter. But 
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this does not prove that the air is not more i-apiilly 
heated by radiafion from the ocean than from the 
1bii(1. Professor Newcomb says: — "The statement that 
the aqueous vapour of the air is diatherraanous to 
radiation from land, but not to that fi-om water, is 
quite new to us, and very surprising." I am surprised 
that he is not acquainted with the fact, and also with 
its physical explanation. This will help to account 
for his inability to perceive how radiation from the 
occaji may heat the air more rapidly than radiation 
from the land, even though the sui-face of the latter 
may l>e at a higher temperatm-e than that of the 
[ former. 

He says : — " The rapidity with which the heating 
[ process goes on <lepenila on the difference of tempera- 
I ture, no matter whether the heat passes by conduction 
' or by i-ftdiation." This statement will hardly hoi-- 
' tnonise with recent researches into radiant heat. It 
is found that the rapidity with which a body is heated 
[ by radiation depends upon the absorbing power of the 
I tody ; and the aKsorbing power again depends upon 
\ the quality of the heat-rays. Professor Tyndall, for 
[ example, found that in the cose of vapours, as a rule, 
L absorption (/t/itints/iwi as the temperature rises. With 
I, platinum spiral Iieated till it was Ijarely visible, the 
\ absorption of the vapour of hisidphide of carbon was 
I €'o,but when the spiral was raised to a white heat the 
r absorption, was reducetl to 2!). A sinular result took 
iplace in the ca-ne of chloroform, formic ether, acetic 
I ether, and other vapours. The physicaJ cause of this 
I is well known. 

If the aqueous vapour of the air, he says, be more 
[ diathermanou.'i to radiation from land than from 
a« I have stated, then I assigned directly 
tntrary effects to the same cause. For, " reasoning 
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as in (1), he, Mr, Croll, would have said that the aJr 
over the land, owing to its tranaparency for the heat- 
rays fnjm the land, becomes heated to a greater height 
rapidly, while the air over the ocean, not being trans- 
parent, can acquire heat from the ocean only by the 
slow process of convection." I would have said no 
such thing. Radiation from the surface of the land 
will, no doubt, penetrate more freely through the 
aqueous vapour than radiation from the ocean ; but 
the aqueous vapour will not absorb the rn<.Iiation of 
the land so rapidly as that of the ocean, for the ocean 
gives off that quality of rays which atjueous vapour 
absorbs most rapidly, 

This ia not in opposition to what I have stated in 
reason (1) ; for, if the ground were transparent to the 
sun's raj-s like water, evidently the total quantity of 
heat absorbed by it would be greater than that by the 
ocean. But radiation from the sun heats only the 
surface of the ground; all below the surface depends 
for its supply on the slow proceas of conduction, 
whereas the ocean is heated by direct radiation to 
great depths. Consequently the total quantity of 
heat absorbed by the ocean, say per square mile, in a 
given time, is greater than that absorbed by the land. 

Tfiinl. — ' The air railiates back a considerable por- 
tion of its heat, and the ocean absorbs thi.s radiation 
from the air more readily than the ground does. The 
ocean will not reflect the heat from the aqneotts vapour 
of the air, but atjsorbs it, while the ground does the 
opposite. Radiation from the air, therefore, tends 
more readily to heat the ocean than it does the land.' 

"Here we have," he says, "the air giving back to 
the ocean the same heat which it absorbs fi-om it, 
and thus heating it." If Professor Newcomb means 
by this same heat the same amount of heat, then I 
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believe in no such thing. But if liis ineaning be that 

here we have the air giving back to the ocean a 

quantity of the heat which it absorbed from it. then 

he is certainly correct in supposing that this is 

affirmed by me. But this is a conchision which no 

physicist couM for a moment doubt. To deny this 

would be to contra<lict Prevast's well-known theory 

[ of exchanges. Did the air throw back to the ocean 

\ none of the heat which it deiives from it. the entire 

I waters of the ocean would soon I)ecome solid ice. In 

fact, as we have seen, mercury would not ivmain fluid, 

Bod every living thing on the face of the globe would 

perish. 

In his " Rejoinder,"" Professor Newcomb still main- 
I tains that this involves the vediiefio ad ahiurduvi of 
two bodies heating each other by their mutual radia- 
tion. This is not the state of the case at all, for both 
bodies receive their heat from the sun ; their mutual 
radiation simply retains them at a higher temperature 
than they could otherwise have. Here Professor 
Newcomb appears to get into confusion owing to the 
meaning which he attributes to the word " heating," 
The views which I have advocated in reference to this 
mutual radiation are as follows: — According to the 
dynamical theory of heat, all bodies above absolute 
zero radiate heat. If we have two bodies, A at 200° 
and B at 400°, then, according to Prevost's theory of 
exchanges, A as truly radiatei heat to B as B does 
to A, The i-adiation of A, of course, can never raise 
the temperature of B above 400°; but nevertheless the 
tendeiiey of the radiation of A. in so far as it goes, is 
to raise the temperature of B. ThLs is demonstrated 
by the fact that the temperature of B, in consequence 

I of the radiation of A, is prevented from sinking so low 
•" Amer. Jour, of Scienco," Jan., 1984; "Phil. Mag.," Feb., I8S4 
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aa it wouki otherwiae do. All tliis is no well known 
to every student of the rmodyn amies, that I can hardly 
think Professor Newcouib, on reflection, will dispute 
its accuracy. And if he admita this, tlien he must 
also admit the soundness of my thiitl reason, for this 
is the principle on which it is based. The aqueous 
vapour of the air absorbs a considerable amount of the 
heat which Is lieing constantly radiated by the ocean ; 
a portion of this heat thus absorbed is thrown back 
upon the ocean, the tendency of which is to keep tlie 
surface of the ocean at a much higher temperature than 
it would othenvise have. Professor Langley has eon- 
clude<l, from obser\-ations made at Mount Whitney, 
that were it not for the heat thrown back by the 
atmosphere, or " ti-apped," as it is popularly called, 
mercury would remain solid under a vertical siui. 

He states that reason fourtli seems to l>e little more 
than a repetition of reason second in a ditlerent foi-m. 
It is, however, much more than that. It i.s a demon- » 
stration that, were it not for the causes to which I have 
alluded, the mean temperature of the water hemisphere 
ought to be higher than that of the land hemisphere ; 
and for this reason I shall here give the section in full. 

Fourth. — ' The a<iueou.s vapour of the air acts as a 
screen to prevent the loss by radiation fi-om water, 
while it allows i-adiatton from the ground to pass more 
freely into space ; the atmosphere over the ocean 
consequently throws back a greater amount of heat 
than is thrown back by. the atmosphere over the land. 
The sea in this case has a much greater difficulty than 
the land has in getting quit of the heat received from 
the smi ; in other words, the land tends to lose its heat 
more rapidly than the sea. The consequence of all these 
circiunstoncea is that the ocean must stand at a highei' 
mean temperature than the land. A .state of equi- 
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tibrium is never gained until the rate at winch a body 
recei\-ing heat is eijual to tJie rate at which it is 
losing it; bat as equal surfaces ot sea ajid land receive 
from the son the same amount of hetit, it therefore 
follows that in order that the sea may get quit ai its 
heat as rapidly as the land, it mujfi '<tituil nt a hu/k^r 
/^ny>eiY(^t(rr than the land. The temperature of the s«« 
must continue to rise till the amount of heat thrown off 
into space equals that received from the sun; when this 
point is reache.1. equilibrium Is established and the tem- 
perature remains stationarii'. But. owing to the greater 
difficulty that the sea has in getting rid of ite> heat, the 
mean temperature of equilibrium of the ocean must be 
higher than tliat of the land ; conse^guently, the mean 
temperature of the ocean, and also ot the air immediately 
over it, in tropical regions, should be higher than the 
mean temperature of the land and the air over it.' 

I had thought that the foregoing expressed, with 
sufficient clearness, the reasons why the ocean ought 
to lie wanner than the land : but I find that Professor 
Newcomb, in his " Rejoinder." still maintains that my 

ws on thi.s point are opposed to the fundamental 
laws of thermodj-namies. But surely he must have 
aiisapprehended my reasoning. 

The temperature of a body can remain stationary 
only when the rate at which it is losing eqnals tliat 
at which it is receiving heat. If heat be lost more 

I rapidly than it is received, the tempei-ature will fall. 
The fall of temperature will diminish the rate ot loss 
till the rate of loss eijuals the rate of gain. After this 
the temperature becomes stationarj'. If we have two 
bodies, A and B, the same in everj' reject, each 
receiving (say from the sun) the same amount of heat 
in a given time, and if the only difference Wtween 
Uiem be that A has a greater difficulty than B in 
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getting quit of the heat which it ia i-eceiving, then, lor 
the reason juat assigned, A will necessarily stand at 
a higher temperature than B. Let us now suppose 
the southern, or water hemisphere, to be A, and the 
northern, or land hemisphere, to be B. I have 
endeavoui-ed to show (' Climate and Time,' and else- 
where) that A, the water hemisphere, ought to have 
a liigher mean tempei-ature than B, the land heuii- 
aphere, because the fonner lia.s a greater difficulty in 
getting quit of the heat which it is receiving fi-oni 
the sun than the latter. The question then arises, 
How ia it that the water hemisphere has a greater 
difficulty than the land hemisphere ui getting rid of 
its heat ? It is mainly due to that cause which Pro- 
fessor Newcomb says is ijuite new to him, viz. tlie 
fact that the (iqueous vapo-ur of the air is far lens 
dAathei-manouji to radiatioii from tenter than frmn 
land. It is a curious fact tliat Prof. Newcomb, in his 
"Rejoinder," entirely overlooks this cause as.^igned 
by me, although I have stated it fully in my fourth 
reason. The penod of the heat-vibrations ol' the 
aqueous vapour of the air is the same as that of the 
ocean, and consequently the aqueous vapour will 
absorb radiation from the ocean more rea<lily than 
from the land. A considerable portion of the heat 
absorbed by the aqueous vapour of the air Ls thrown 
bock upon the ocean, and in this way the aqueou.s 
vapour acts as a screen, or like the gloss of a green- 
house, in preventing the ocean from getting quit of 
its heat so rapidly as the laud. The result is that the 
temperature of equilibrium of the ocean must be higher 
tlian that of the land. In other words, before the 
ocean can manage to throw off its heat into space 
as rapidly as it is reeei\'ing it, its temperature must 
be higher than that of the land. 
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■ llf rtllMllljMMilinilTllli 

>^H(nrt»B llii liM^iiwiT rfrti [iii[Mt»hwt 
i»y8,a»eMoMityrfi>ifirtitfaa.Mll>>pr^ir^iW 
oChMtwUflkit posMsMO^W a iCMw^ite mbm 
tanprntac AmM W h^her (k« 1^ tf tk» ^ > 
I Omn^ I tmi Mde bD tkn dew: TW nna 
beoonkCB «fi»nst mImm we eaiBikr «^ it k Aaft 
thesoi&ee of tbe oeemnAaMmgm^b/L,mtdw^iaaag 
winter, n wanner Ums tke Mi&oe of tk kad. IW 
ooeui in lempente iey«»e aM^ ^aks to Ak 
fneDng-paint. wlule tke land ■■ fwiipri^lT- bnmm tm 
mootfas. Th« cause is obrioos CBMgh : at iq^b^ wIkb 
the saiboe of the own htwui coal. Ae raid pMtitiai 
sink and tbcir places are sHpfified bf vaaai pittthi 
firom below, and ao \aag as dw heat *«ed ^ n^naa, 
the sorCaee can nerer beevae eoU. Woe it not for 
the transparencT of water far beat-fm^ it woatd he 
:1mpot«b]e that the onan eo^d obtain a aapplr of beat 
sufficient to maintMn its sni&ce-tanperatw diing 
the entire wint«r: and, on the other hand. wti« the 
particles not molnle. this store cook! be of Htde aerviee. 
It is true that the land is hotter dming the day. Mid 
also during the summer, than the oeean, but it b foond 
tliat the more e<)uable terapoatore of the ocean girca 
a higher mean. This bt further shown trota another 
cousideration. The land it m(»% indebted for beat to 
tJie ocean than the oc^an is for heat to the land. For 
example, a very considerable portiaD of the wairath 
enjoyed by north-wesUrm Europe is derived bom the 
Atlantic. In like manner, western America b indebted 
to the Pacific for a large amoont of its heat. In 
addition, an immense quantity of the beat received 
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from the aun by tbe ocean is consumed in producini^ 
evaporation, and a large portion of this heat latent in 
the vapour is bestowed on the land during condensation. 
Yet notwithstanding thLs transference of heat from the 
ocean to tlie land, the mean tenipei-ature of the former 
is greater than that of the latter. Were it not for its 
store of summer heat, the ocean could not afford to part 
with so much of ita heat to the land during winter, and 
still maintain a higher mean temperature. 

Since the publication of ' Climate and Time,' the 
accuracy of this conclusion has been confirmed in a 
remarkable manner from more recent researches on 
the actual mean temperature of the two hemispheres, 
the details of wltieh have been given by Mr. Ferrell 
in his "Meteorological Rej«arches" (Washington, 1877). 
It is foimd that the mean temperature of the northern 
or land hemisphere is higher than that of the southern 
or water hemisphere up only to aliout latitude 35°, 
and that beyond this latitude the mean temperature 
of the water hemisphere is the greater of the two. 
At latitude 40° the mean temperature of the southern 
hemisphere is l"* higher than that of the same 
parallel on the northern hemisphere. At latitude 
50° the difference amounts to ♦"■^ ; while at latitude 
60° the mean temperature of the southern hemisphere 
is actually 6° higher than that of the northern on 
the some parallel. The mean temperatures of the 
two hemispheres are as follows : — 
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Fnm the aboT« uUf «v an UhK H is obIt m tb^ 
•nmlyii^ betveestKe eqoiter i^ ktitade XTtinl 
the soothas bcmisiiien Ims i 
ton tbui the DortfaenL ButitisC 

northern henusjiha* is mainly daiTvd. Were dw 
tnnsference of beat lo eease, the ten^wratKie of dm 
area tooM be ray nmadaaUy raised, aad that of 
die eoneepooilit^ at*a on the notthen HeMiiiiibm 
lowerecL TV r«su]t voold doobdesi he thai the 
soathem l»«»Uphe«« Atjmix to the ^oator w«U dHB 
he warmer than the oovthmL Bet, evea as duBp 
are. as llr. Fenel remarks, "the sMan t etHpetatot B of 
the aoatbem hemisphere is the greater of the tw«;~ 
the mean temperature of die soathem being 6(r49 F. 
and that of the nocthem 5r-S4 F. 

JZeof cut 0^ hy tke Atato^pi^etr. — ^Pir^esaor Nev- 
eomb aajra Further. 'Another idea of the aothor which 
calls for «xplanatioo is that strfar heat absorbed by the 
atmosphere b entirely lost, so tax as warming any 
r^on of the globe is concerned." This b no idea of 
mine. Uy idea is ikot that the beat cat off is entirely 
lost, but merely that the grttttrr ^miH is lost. A lar^ 
pordcHi of the heat if, reflected, and of that absorbed 
one half, perbaps, is radiated back into space and lost. 
in so far as the earth is coooemed. 



CHAPTER III. 

MISAPPREHENSIONS REGARDING THE PHYSICAL THEORY 
OF SECULAR CHANGES OF CLIMATE. — REPLY To 
CRITICS — Co,iliH>u,l. 

Tablesof Ecoeiitricity.— Influence o( Winter in Aphelion.— Iiiflueni-e 
oE a Snow-cxivcreii Surface. — Heat Evolved by FreeKing.— The 
FiimlBmental Miwioiiception. — The Mutuul Reaction of tlio 
Physioal Agent*.— Expia nation begins with Wintci.— Horr 
Woeikot ou the Cniiae of Gtaciation. 

Tables of Eccc-ntri4:Uy. — Referring bo my tables wf 
eccentricity of the earth's orbit, he says: — "That thei-e 
are from time to time such periods of great eccentricity 
is a well-esbablislied rejiult of the mutual gravitation 
of the planets ; but whether the particular epochs of 
great and small eccentricity computed by Mr. Croll 
are reliable is a different question." I may here 
mention that Professor McFarland, of the Ohio State 
University, Columbus, a few years ago, undertook the 
task of re-computing every one of the 150 periods 
given in my tables, and he states that, except in one 
instance, bo did not find on en-or to the amount 
of 001.' 

" The data for tills computation," contiime,s Professor 
Newcomb, " are the fonuulffl of Le Verrier, worked 
out about lS4.i,-f- without any correction either for the 
later correction.^ to the masses of tlie planets or for 

• " Americao Journal of Science," vol. xi. p. 456 (1870). 

t Lo Verrier'a forniulie wore worked out sovcial yeare before 184j, 
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In regard to tUs nhjryUm I nwr 
whole snlgeci of dw aMa 
of tiw pluMtuy ottiki Imb ben i 
Mr. ^oekwvU, taim^ i&to aeeoont tbe < 
mflomce of the pbaK Neptmw. the exbtaoee of «)uch 
was not known at the tine I« V^nier's umes^^mtkns 
were made- Prateaaor UeFariAad, with the aid of 
Kr. Stockwell's fbtmnln. has eoaqnlcd all the period s 
in the tables refored to above ; and on T*"**^ *^ 
reanlts fonnd br both foRDobe, be states that 'the 
two carves exhibit a genial eo oforau ty throogfaoat 
their wh(de extent." And his compntataons. I mtay 
state, extend from 3.260.000 jtars before 1850. and to 
IjGO.OOO years after that •hue: or, in otho' words, 
over n period of no feirer than 4.o^.000 yeais.* thna 
showing that Profe^XH- Newcomb's obje^iaa Uls to 
the grounci 

Infiuence of WiiUtT mi ApKflion. — I have maintained 
tliat at a time when the eccentricity is high «n>l the 
winter occurs in aphelion, the gteAt increase in the son's 
rli.stance and in the length of the winter wonid have the 
effect of cau.<iing a large increase in the quantity of snow 
falling daring that season. This ver^' obvious result 
follows Bn a necessary consequence from the fact that 
the moisture which now falls in the form of rain would 

In thii Uborioui nndntaking f*ni(««or llcFmrlknd oranpuled, 
by meuu of both formulae, the eccentncitjr o[ tbe eMth's tvlnt utd 
tb« longituile of the perihelion for no fewer thui 483 aepiLntte epochs. 
American Journal of Science." voL xx. p. 106 ( I8S0). 
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then fall as snow. But Professor Newcomb actually 
states that he cannot accept the cunclusion that thi^ 
would lead to more snow. 

Injlueiice of a Snoiv-coivi-eil Surfuce. — I have argued 
that this accumulation of snow would lower the sum- 
mer temperature, and tend to prevent the disappearancL' 
of the snow, and have asNigued three i-easona for this 
conclusion: — 

Fifnt. — Direct radiation. The snow, for physical 
reasons well known, will cool the air more i-apidly than 
the sun's rays will heat it. This is shown from the fact 
that in Greenland a snow and ice-covered country, a 
thermometer exposed to the direct radiation of the sun 
has been observed to stand above 100°, while the air 
surrounding the instrument wa* actually 1 2° below the 
freezing point. Professor Newcomb and also Mr. Hill* 
r^ard the idea that this could in any way favour the 
accumulation of snow as alisuifl. They think that in 
fact it would have directly the opposite utlect. They 
have pei-ceived only one-half of the ivsult. It is (|uitc 
true, OS they affirm, that the cooling of the air by the 
snow will not prevent the melting of the snow, but the 
reverse. Thei-e is, however, another and far more im- 
portant result overlooked in their objection. If the 
snow and ice-covered surface keeps the temperature of 
the air. in summer, below the freezing- point, which it evi- 
dently does in Greenland and in the Antarctic continent, 
the moistui'e of the air will fall as snow and not as I'ain. 
No doubt this is the chief reason why in those regions, 
even in the middle of summer, rain seldom falls, the 
precipitation being almost always in the form of snow, 
although at that verj' season the direct heat of the sun 
is often as gi'eat as in India. Were the snow and icy 
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tion the rays are not cut off; for the refiectefl rays are 
of the same chai-acter a** the incident rays which pass 
so freely thi-ough the aqueoun vapour, And in respect 
to the remaining rays which are not reflected, but 
absorbed by the snow, they do not manage to raiae the 
temperature of the snow above the ti-eezing- point. 
Consequently the air is kept in the condition moat 
favourable for the production of snow. 

Third. — ' Snow and ice lower the temperature by 
chilling the air and condensing the vapour into thick 
fogs. The great strength of the sun's rays during 
summer, due to his nearness at that season, would, in 
the first place, tend to produce an increased amount of 
evaporation. But the presence of anow-clad mountains 
and an icy sea would chill the atniasphere and condense 
the vapour into thick fogs. The thick togs and cloudy 
sky would effectually prevent the sun's rays from 
reaching the earth, anil the snow in consequence would 
remain unmeltet^l during the entire summer.' 

On this Professor Newcomb's criticism is as follows: 
— "Here he (Mr. Croll) says nothing about the latent 
heat set free by the condensation, nor does he say 
wiiere the heat goes to whicli the air must lose 
in order to be chilled. The task of arguing with a 
disputant who in one breath maintains that the 
tran-sparency of the air is such that the rays reflected 
from the snow pass freely into space, and in the nest 
breath that thick fogs effectually prevent the rays 
ever reaching the snow at all, is not free from 



If he really supposes my meaning to be that the air 
is so transparent as to allow the incident and reflected 
rays of the sun to paws fi-eely without interruption 
while at the same time and in the same place the air 
is not transparent but filled with dense fogs which 
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effectually cut oft' the sun's rays ami prevent ttiL-in 
from reaehuig the eivrtli, then I do not wonder that lie 
should feel einbarrosseLl in nrytiinfi with me. But if 
he supposes my meaning to he, as it of coiii-se is, that 
those two opiMsite conditions, exintuiy at totally dif- 
ferent times or in totally diHerent plncuM at the same 
time, should !i>ad to similar results, namely the cooling 
of the air and conHeijUent conservation of snow, then 
there is no ground wliatcver for any embarraasmenl 
about the matter, 

" We might thei-efore show," he states, " that if the 
snow, air. fog, or whatever throws Imck the rays of 
the sun into space is so excellent a reflector of heat, it 
i« a con'eapondingly poor nuliator; and the same fog 
which will not be dissipated by the summer heat will 
not be affected hy the winter's cold, and will therefore 
serve as a screen to prevent the radiation of heat from 
the earth during the winter." 

There are few points in connection with terrestrial 
physics which appear to be so much misunderstood as 
that of the iniluence of fogs on climate. One chief 
cause of these misapprehensions is the somewhat com- 
plex nature of the subject arising from the faet that 
aqueous vapoui" acts so verj- differently onder different 
conditions. When Uie vapour exists in the air aa ui 
in%'taible gas, we have often an int^ibwly dear ami 
transparent sky, allowing the son's ra^-n to pan to tbe 
ground with little or no interruption; and if Uie 
surface of the groood be eovered with stow, > iatgf 
portion of the incidient rays we nAeeberi imek iio 
space without heating eidier the oow or tlw air. 
The gcDeral etktt of lUa km of beat u. «< «o«ne, !• 
lower the general tcmftentaie. Bat wittM ttb VBfMV ; 
eondeases into thick togt tta ~ 

The I 
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appears, and the fog tlieii cuts otf tlie fiuii'w mys and 
prevents them from reaching the ground. This it 
does in two different ways. 1st. Ite watery pai-ticles, 
like tile crystals of the snow, are good reflectors, and 
the upper .surface of the inas-s of fog on which the rays 
fall acts as a reflector, throwing back a large portion 
of the rays into stellar space. The rest of the ray.s 
which are not reflected enter the fog and the larger 
portion of them are absorbed by it. But it will be 
observed tliat by far the greater part of the absorp- 
tion, if not nearly all of it, will take place in the upper 
half of the raaas. This is a necessary result of a i-ecog- 
iii,«ed principle in radiant heat known as the " sifting" 
of the rays. The deeper the mys penetrate into the 
iog, the less will bo the amount of heat absorbed. If 
the depth of the mass Ix: gi"eat, abnorption will pro- 
bably entirely disappear before the surface of the 
ground is reached. The tog will begin, of course, to 
radiate ofl' the heat thus absorbed; but as it is the 
upper half of the mass which has received the prin- 
cipal part of the heat, the most of this heat will l>e 
radiated upward into stellar space, and, like the 
reflected heat, entirely lost in .so far as heating the 
earth is concerned. A [jortioii will eiIso be radiated 
downward, some of which may reach the ground, but 
the greater portion will be reabsorbed in its pas.sage 
through the mass. We have no means of estimating 
the amoimt of heat which would thus be thrown off 
into .space by reflection and radiation; but it Is cer- 
tainly great. I think we may safely conclude that in 
places like South Georgia and Sandwich Land, where 
fogs prevEul to such an extc'nt dui'ing summer, one-half 
at least of the heat from the sun never reaches the 
ground- A deprivation of sun-heat of a much le*i 
extent than this would certainly lower the summer 
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mperature of these places far Lelow the freezing 
point, were it not for a compensating cause to which 
I shall now refer, viz. the heat "trapped" hy the fog. 
The ft^, although it prevents a large portion of the 
sun's heat from ever reaching a place, at the same time 
prevents to a great extent that place from losing the 
little heat which it does receive. In other wonis, it 
acts as a screen preventing the las.s of heat by radia- 
tion into space. But the heat thus " trapped " never 
fully compensates for that not received, and a. lowering 
of temperature is always the result. 

Had all those considerations been taken into account 
by Pi-ufessor Newcomb, Mr. Hill, Mr. Searles Wood, 
and others, they would have seen that I had by no 
means over-estimated the powerful influence of fogs 
in lowering the summer temperature. 

The influence of fog.s on the summer temperature is 
a fact so well entabliahed by observation that it seems 
strange that anyone should be found arguing against it. 

Heitt Evvlved by Freezing. — There is one objection 
to which I may here refer, and which lias been urged 
by nearly all my critics. It is said, correctly enough. 
that as water in freezing evolves just as much heat an 
is required to melt it, there is on the whole no actual 
loss of heat ; that whatever heat may be absorbed in 
tlie mechanical work of melting the snow, just as much 
was evolved in the formation of the snow. Conse- 
quently it is infeneil, in so far as climate is concerned, 
the one effect completely counterbalances the other. 
This inference, nound as it may at fii-st sight appear, 
has been so well proved to be incorrect by Mr, Wallace 
that I cannot do better than quote his words : — 

" In the act of freezing, no doubt water gives up 
some of its heat to the surrounding air, but thnt air 
sfUl reinftins lieloiv Um frHcziwi-jtohit. or freezing 
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would not take place. The heat libemteil by freezing 
is therefore what may lie termed low-grade heat- 
heat incapable of melting snow or ice; while the heat 
absorbed while ice or snow is melting ia high-grade 
heat, such as is capable of melting snow and support- 
ing vegetable growth. Moreover, the low-grade heat 
liberated in the formation of snow is usually liberated 
high up in tJie atmosphere, where it may be carried 
off by winds to more southern latitudes; while the 
heat absorbed in melting the surface of snow and ice 
Ls abwirbed cloae to the earth, and i.i thus preventetl 
from wanning the lower atmosphere which is in con- 
tact with vegetation. Tlie two phenomena, therefore, 
by no means counterlialance or counteract each other, 
as it is so constantly and superficially asserted that 
they do" ("Island Life," p. 1+0), 

'Die F-mula/mentiii MiMCOTwepliov. — I come now to a 
misapprehension which more than any other has tended 
to prevent a proper undei-standing of the causes which 
lead to the conservation by snow. Wliatever the ec- 
centricity of the eai-th's orbit may be, the heat I'eceived 
from the sun during summer is more than sul£cient to 
melt the snow of winter. Consequently, it is assumed 
no permanent accuuiulation of snow can take place. 
Tliis objection, as expressed by Mr, Hill, is as follows : 
'■ We have no reason to suppose that at present, in the 
northern hemisphere, more snow or ice is anywhere 
formed in winter than is melted in summer. With 
greater eccentricity, less heat than now would be 
received in winter, but exactly as much more in 
summer. More snow would therefore be formed in 
the one half of the year, but exactly as much more 
be melted in the other half. The colder winter and 
the warmer summer would exactly neutralize each 
other's effects, and on the average of yeai's no accu- 
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mulatioii coiiM liej^in. Prvmd fficie, tlirnjfon', liif{)i 
eccentricity will not nixount for f{Wial ptfriwi"," * In 
tlm liuiguiige of Prof, Ni-wcoinlj, it i» iw follows: — 
" During thiH pcrilu^lion HUrnnitT, tin- amount of htiat 
received from tli« Hun by uvury part of tin- nortlium 
henmphi^ru would suffice Ut iri«lt. from f*/ur to nix 
inches of ice per day ovor it* r!ntir« nariat'M ; that U. 
it would Huffici; to molt the wbolft pmlwililo /iccumuln- 
tion in thr«B or four dn.y«. Th«r niwltT win (in>iily 
make a computation of tlin incri!dil»l« ri;fl«ctlnK jjowit 
of the snow and of tliv undxnmplrjd triinM)inri!ney of 
the air requireil to kt^ep the Miow unmoltt-d for three 
or four monthd." 

It 18 Hsaumed in thiH ohjuctton tijut Ik'uium< thi< heat 
received from tlic nun hy an area im nion' tlian wufli- 
cient to melt all the nuow that fallM on it, no pta'nianent 
accumulation of Know and ice can bike plac«. It In 
assumed that the ijuantity of Nnow and ice molted 
must Ix' proportional to the heat roceived. Suppose 
that on a certain area a given amount of mhow falln 
aimually. The amount of heat received from the itun 
per annum la computed ; and aSixT the unual deduction 
for tliat cut off hy the atmosphere has been made, if 
it be found that the (juantity i-tMnainmg is far more 
than sufficient to melt the anow, it ift then a&smued 
that the snow must be melted, and timt no accumula- 
tion of snow and icf year by year in this area is 
possible. To one appi'oacliing this perplexing subject 
for the first time, sucli an a&sumption looks ven- 
plausible ; but a little reHectiou will show that it is 
most superficial. The itssumption is at the very outset 
totally oppoaed to known facts, Take the lofty peaks 
of the Himalayas and Andes as an example. Few, I 
suppose, would admit that at these great elevations m 
' " Geulutiiu*! MaguiiM," Juut}-, 1880. p. 12. 
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much as 50 per cent, of the sun's heat could be cut off 
But if 50 per cent, reaches the snow, this would be 
sufficient to melt fifty feet of ice ; and this, no doubt. 
is more than ten times the (|uantity which actually 
rei^uires to liu melted. Notwithstanding all this, the 
snow is never melted, but remains peniianent. Take, 
as another example, South Cieorgia. in the latitude of 
England. Suppose we a-ssume that one half of the 
sun's heat i.s cut off by the clouds and fogs which 
prevail to such an extent in that place, still the 
remaining half would be sufficient to melt upwanls 
of thirty feet of ice, which is cei-tainly moi-e than the 
equivalent of all the snow which falls ; yet this island 
is covered with snow antl ice down almost to the .nea- 
.shore during the whole year. Take still anothei- 
example, that of Greenland. The quantity of heat 
received between latitudes G0° and 80°, which is that 
of Greenland, is, accoi-ding to Meoeh. one half that 
received at the equator ; and were none cut off, it 
would be sufficient to melt fifty feet of ice. The 
annual precipitation on Greenland in the form of 
snow and rain, accortling to Dr. Rink, amounts to only 
twelve inches; and two inches of this he considei-s is 
never melted, but is carried away in the form of ice- 
bei^. Mr. Hill maintains" that, owing to the great 
tliickness of the air traversed by the sun's rays, and 
the loss resulting from the gi-eat obliquity of reflection, 
the amount of heat reaching tlie ground would be 
insufficient to melt more than sixteen feet of ice. 
Supposing we admit this estimate to be correct, still 
this is nineteen times more than is actually melted. 
The sun melts only ten inches, notwithstanding the 
fact that it has the power to melt sixteen feet. 

• " Oeological Magazine," April, 1880. 
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In short, there is not a place on the face of the 
globe where the amount of heat i-eceiveJ from the son 
is not far more than sufficient to melt all tlie snow 
which falls upon it. If it were true, a.s the objection 
BAsumes. that the amount of snow melted Is propor- 
tional to the amount of heat received by the snow, 
then there could l)e no such thing as perpetual snow. 

The reason why tlie amount of snow and ice melted 
is not necessarily proportional to the amount of heat 
received is not far to seek. Before snow or ice will 
melt, its temperature must be raised to the melting- 
point. No amount of heat, however great, will induce 
melting to Viegin unle.'js the inten.sity of the heat be 
sufficient to raise the temperature to the melting-point. 
Keep the temperature of the snow below that point, 
and, though the sun may .shine upon it for countless 
ages, it will still remain unmelt^d. It is easy to 
understand how the snow on the lofty summits of the 
Himalayas and the Andes never melts. According to 
the observations made at Mount Whitney, to which 
reference has already been made, the heat of even a 
vertical sun would not be sufficient at these altitudes 
toraisethetemperatureof the snow to near the melting- 
point; and thufi melting, under these conditions, is 
impoR-sible. The snow will evaporate, but it cannot 
melt. But, owing to the frozen condition of the snow, 
even evaporation will take place with extreme difficulty. 
If tlie sun could manage to soften the snow-crystals 
and bring them into a semi-flnid condition, evaporation 
would, no doubt, go on rapidly ; but this the rays of the 
sun are unable to do; consequently we have only the 
evaporation of a solid, which, of course, Ls necessarily 
small. 

It may here be observed that at low elevations, where 
the snowfall is probably greater, and the amount of 
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heat received even less, than at the summits, the snow 
melts and disappears. Here, again, the influence of that 
potent agent, aqueous vapour, comes into play. At 
high elevations the air is dry, and allows tlie heat 
radiated from the snow to pass into space ; but at low 
elevations a very considerable amount of the heat 
radiated from the snow w absorbed by the aqueoa** 
vapour which it encounters in passing through the 
atmosphere. A considerable portion of the heat thus 
absorbed by the vapour is radiated back on the snow ; 
but the heat thus radiated being of the same quality as 
that which the snow itself radiates, is on this account 
absorbed by the snow. Little or none of it is reflected, 
like that received from the sun. The coasequence ih, 
that the heat thus absorbed accumulates in the snow 
till melting takes place. Were the amount of aqueous 
vapour possessed by the atmosphere sufliciently dimin- 
ished, perpetual snow would cover our globe down to 
the sea-shore. It is true that the air ia wai-mer at the 
lower than at the higher levels, and, by contact with 
the snow, must tend to melt it more at tlie former than 
at the latter position. But we must remember that the 
air is warmer mainly in consequence of the influence 
of aqueous vapour, and that, were the quantity of 
vapour reduced to the amount in question, the differ- 
ence of temperature at tlie two position.^ would not l* 
great. 

But it may be urged, as a further objection to the 
foregoing conclusion, that, as a matter of fact, on great 
mountain-chains the snow-line reaches to a lower level 
on the side where the air is moist than on the opposite 
aide where it is dry and arid— as, for example, on the 
southern side of the Himalayas and on the eastern side 
of the Andes, where the anow-line descends 2000 or 
3000 feet below that of the opposite or dry side. 
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Bat this is owing to the fact that it is on the moist 
side that by far the greatest amouut of »now Is preci- 
pitated. The moist winds of the south-west monsoon 
deposit their snow almost wholly on the southern side 
of the Himalaya-^, and the south-east trades on the east 
aide of the Andes. Were the conditions in every 
respect the same on both sides of these mountain- 
ranges, with the exception only that the air on one 
side was perfectly dry, allowing radiation from the 
snow to pass without interruption into stellar space, 
while on the other side the air was moist and full of 
a(|Ueous vapour absorbing the heat radiated fi-om the 
snow, the snow-line would in this case undoubtedly 
descend to a lower level on the dry than on the uioLst 
aide. Melting would certainly take place at a greater 
elevation on the moist than on the drj' side; and this 
is what would mainly determine the pasition of the 
anow-line. 

The annual precipitation on Greenland, as we have 
seen, is very small, scarcely one-half that of the di-iest 
parte of Great Britain. This region is covered with 
snow and ice, not because the quantity of snow falling 
on it is great, bnt because the quantity melted ls small ; 
and the reason why the snow does not melt is not that 
the amount of lieat received during the year Is unequal 
to the work of melting the ice, but that, mainly through 
the dryness of the air, the snow is prevented from rising 
to the melting-point. The very cause which prevents a 
heavy snowfall protects the little which does fall from 
disappearing. The same remarks apply to the Ant- 
arctic regions. 

In South Georgia and Fuego, whore clouds and dense 
fogs prevail during nearly the whole year, the per- 
manent snow and ice are due to a different cause. 
Here the snowfall is great, and the amount of heat cut 
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off enormous ; but this alone would not account for 
the non-disappearance of the snow and ice; for, not- 
withstanding this, the heat received is certainly more 
than sufficient to melt all the snow which falls, great 
as that amount may be. The real cause in that the 
heat received is not sufficiently intense to raise the 
temperature to the melting-point. More heat is actu- 
ally received by tlie snow than is required to melt 
it; but it is dissipated and lost before it can manage 
to raise the temperature of the snow to the melting- 
point; consequently the snow is not melted. Here 
snow falls in the very middle of summer ; but snow 
would not fall unless the temperature were near the 
freezing-point. 

Foregoiiig jn-ivfifles appiied to the case of the Glacial 
EpiKh. — Let us now apply the foregoing principles to 
the ease of the glacial epoch. As winter then occurred 
in aphelion duitng a high state of eccentricity, that 
season would lie much longer and colder than at pre- 
sent. Snow in temperate regions would then fall in 
place of rain ; and although the snowfall during the 
winter might not be gi'eat. yet. as the temperature 
would be far below the freezing-point, what fell would 
not melt. As heat, which produces evaporat'wn, is just 
as essential to the accumulation of snow and ice as is 
cold, which produces r-ontif.'n^ation, after the sun litwl 
passed the vernal equinox and summer wai approach- 
ing, the consequent rise of temperature would be 
accompanied by an increase in the snowfall, A melting 
of the snow would also begin ; but it would Ijo a very 
considerable time before the amount melted would 
equal the daily amount of snow falling. Kain, alter- 
nating with snow-showers, would probably re.sult; and, 
for some time before midsummer, snow would cease 
and give place entii-ely to rain. Melting would then 
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go on rapidly, ami by the eiid of tlie smunier the snow 
would all disappear except on high mountain-summita 
such as those of Scotland, Wales, and Scandinavia. 
Before tlie end of autuinn, however, it would again 
begin to fall. Next year would bring a repetition of 
the satuo process, with this difference, however, that 
the snow-line woidd descend to a lower level than in 
the previous year. Year by year the snow-line would 
continue to descend till all the high grounds became 
covered with permanent snow. 

It would not reijuire a very great amount of change 
from the present condition of things to bring about 
such a result. A simple lowering of the temperature, 
which would secure that snow, instead of rain, should 
fall tor six or eight months in the year, would suffice ; 
and. this would follow as a necessary re.sult from an 
increase of eccentricity. Now, if all our moimtain- 
sumudts were covered with permanent .snow down to 
a considerable distance, the valleys would soon become 
filled with local glaciers. In such a case we should 
then have more than one-half of Scotland, a large part 
of the north of England and Wales, with nearly the 
whole of Norway, covered with snow and ice. Here a 
new and powerful agent would come into operation 
which would greatly hasten on a glacial condition of 
things. This large snow -and- ice-covered surface would 
tend to condense the vapoui- into snow. It would, 
during summer, chill the air and produce dense and 
continued fogs, cutting off the sun's rays, and leailing to 
a state of things approaching to that of South Georgia, 
which would much retard the melting of the snow. 

It is a great mLstake, as I have repeatedly shown, 
to suppose that the perihelion summers of the glacial 
epoch could be hot. No snow-and-ice-covered continent 
can enjoy a hot summer. Thi'i is clearly shown by the 
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present condition of Greenland. Were it not for the 
ice, the summers of North Greenland, owing to the con- 
tinuance of the sun above the horizon, would be as wami 
as those of England; but, instead of this, the Greenland 
summers are colder than our winters, and snow during 
that season falls more or less nine days out of ten. But 
were the ice-covering removed, a .snow-shower dui-ing 
summer would be as great a rarity as it would be with 
us. On the other hand, were India covered with an 
ice-sheet, the summers of that place would be colder 
than those of England, 

When the high grounds of Scotland and Scandinavia, 
with those of the northern parts of America, became 
covered with snow and ice, and the eccentricity went 
on increasing, a diiDinution of the Gulf Stream, and a 
host of other phj'sieal agt-ncies, all tending towarcls a 
glacial condition of things, would be brought into 
operation. This would ultimately and inevitably leafl 
to a genei-al state of glaciation, without the aid of any 
of those (ulditional geographical changes of land and 
water which some have supposed. 

The Mutiuil Benction of the Physical Agents. — 
Those who think that the agencie.s to which I refer 
would not by themselves bring about a glacial con- 
dition appear to overlook a most important and 
remarkable circumstance regarding their mode of 
operation, to which I have frequently alluded in 
• Climate and Time ' (pp, 74-77) and other places. The 
circumntance is this: — The physical agencies in ques- 
tion not only all lead to one result, viz. an accumulation 
of snow and ice, but their efficiency in bringing about 
this result Is actually strengthened by their mutual 
reaction on one another. In physics the effect reacts 
on the cause. In electricity and magnetism, for ex- 
ample, cause iuid effect in almost every case mutually 
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act and roact upon each other ; but the reaction of the 
effect tends to weaken the cause. Those physical 
agents to which I have referred, no doubt, in their 
mutual action-s and reactions, obey the same law ; but 
in reference to one pnrticidar result, viz. the accumu- 
lation and conservation of snow, those mutual reactions 
strengthen one another. This is not reasoning in a 
circle, as Mr. Searl&s Wood supposes ; for the reaction 
of an effect may on the whole weaken the cause, and 
yet in regard to a particular result it may strengthen 
it. In the caae under consideration the agents not 
only act in one direction, but their efficiency in acting 
in that one direction is strengthened by their mutual 
reactions. This curious circumstance throws a flood 
of light on the causes which tended to bring about the 
glacial epoch. 

To be^n with, we have a high state of eccen- 
tricity. This leads to long and cold winters. The 
cold leads to snow; and although heat is given out in 
the formation of the anow, yet the flnal result is that 
the snow intensifies the cold: it cools the air and leads 
to still more snow. The cold and anow bring a third 
agent into play — -/oj/s, which act still in the same 
direction. The fogs intereept the aun's rays ; this 
interception of the rays diminishes the meltLng-power 
of the sun, and so increases the accumulation. As the 
snow and ice continue to accumulate, more and more 
of the rays are cut off; and, on the other hand, as the 
rays continue to be cut off, the rate of accumulation 
increases, because the quantity of snow and ice melted 
becomes thus annually less and less. In addition, the 
loss of the rays cut off by the fogs lowers the tempera- 
ture of the air and leads to more snow being formed, 
while, again, the snow thu-s formed chills the air 
still more and increases the fogs. Again, during the 
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winters o£ a glacial epoch, the earth would be radiat- 
ing it<j heat into space. Had thi^ loss of heat simply 
lowered the temperature, the lowering of the tempera- 
ture would have tended to diminish the rate of loss ; 
but the result is the formation of snow rather than 
the lowering of the temperature. 

Further, as snow and ice accumulate on the one 
hemisphere they diminish on the other. This in- 
creases the strength of the trade-winds on the cold 
hemisphere and weakens those on the warm. The 
effect of this is to impel the wai-m water of the tropics 
more to the warm hemisphere than to the cold. 
Suppo.se the uorthern hemisphere to be the cold 
one i then, as the snow and ice begin gradually to 
accumulate, the ocean currents of that hemisphere, 
more particulai'ly the Uulf Stream, begin to decrease 
in volume, while those on the southern or wai-m hemi- 
sphere begin ikiA pussu, to increase.* This withdrawal 
of heat from the northern hemisphere favours the ac- 
cumulation of snow and ice; and as the snow and ice 
accumulate the ocean cun-ents decrease. On the other 
hand, as the ocean cui'rents diminish the snow and ice 
still more accumulate. Thus the two effects, in so far 

* Prof, Dshbi has Hhown that in North America those areas which 
ttt present have the greatest rainfall are, a» a mle, the areas which 
were most glAcUted iluiing the glacial epoch, Mr. .Searles V, Wood 
("GboI. Mag.," July, ISail maiiitaina that this fact ia inconsistent 
with the theory that the glacial period was due to the cause to whicli 
I attribute it. 1 am totally luiable to comprehend hov he arrives at 
this conclusion. Supposing the Uulf Stream, as I have maintained, 
were greatly diiuinished during the glacial period, still 1 think it 
would follow, other tbings being equal, that the areas which now 
have the greatest rainfall would during that period probably have 
the greatest snowfall, and consequently the greatest accumulation of 
ioc. The amount of precipitation might be less than at present ; but 
this would not prevent the ai-eas whluh had the greatest snowfiill 
from being most co\'cl'cd with ice. 
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as the accuuiulatioii of snow and ice is concerned, 
mutually strengthen each other. 

~ process of mutual action and reaction 

takes place among the agencies in operation on the 
worm hemLsphere; only the result produced is dia- 
metrically opposite to that produced in the cold 
hemisphere. On thij* wann hemisphere action and 
reaction tend to raise the mean temperature and 
iliuiinish the quantity of snow and ice existing in 
temperate and polar regions. 

The primary cause of all these physical agencies 
being set in operation is a high state of eccentricity 
of the earth's orbit ; and with a continuance of that 
state a glacial epoch becomes inevitable. 

The Exidaiiution begina iviVi Winter. — Mr. Hill 
asks why I always begin in ray explanation with the 
aphelion winter rather than with tlie perihelion sum- 
mer. The reason is that the character of the summer 
i.^ determined by that of the winter, and not the winter 
by that of the summer. It is true that, to a certain 
extent, the influence is mutual ; but the eflect of the 
summer on the winter is trifling in comparison with 
that of the winter on the summer. To begin our 
explanation with the summer would be like beginning 
at the end of a story and telling it backward. 

M. Woelkof on the Cuune of Glaciaiion Li an 

article by A. Woeikof on " Glaciers and Glacial PerioHis 
in their Relations to Climate " (" Nature," March 2nd, 
18S2), it is maintained that the chief cause wliich leads 
to the formation of snow, and consequently to a glacial 
condition, Ls a low surface-temperature of the sea sur- 
rounding or adjoining the land. When the surface- 
temperature of tlie water much exceeds the freezing- 
point, the vapour, he -says, evaporated from the sea 
and condensed on the land will Ije rain and not snow ; 
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but when the temperature of the water is near the 
freezing-point, snow will be the result. A diminution, 
for example, in the heat brought by the Gulf Stream 
that would very greatly lower the surface-temperature 
of the sea surrounding Great Britain would, he says, 
bring about a heavy snowfall, and lead to permanent 
snow and ice. Again, he maintains, " As there is no 
reason to suppose that the surface -temperature of the 
sea would be lower duiing winter in aphelion and high 
eccentricity, it follows that there will not be more 
snow than now in countries where rain is the rule, 
even in winter, all other things equal." 

There is surely a fallacy lurking under this theory 
of M. Woeikof. Snow instead of rain is not, as he 
suppases, owing to the low temperature of the water 
from which the vapour is derived, but to the low tem- 
perature of the air where the vapour is precipitated. 
Of course, when the surface of the sea Ls near the 
freezing-point, the air over the sea and the adjoining 
land is usually also not far from the freezing-point, 
and consequently the precipitation is more likely to 
be snow than rain. If the air be cold, as it generally 
is over a snow- and ice-covered country, a high tem- 
pei-ature of the adjoining seas, were this possible, 
would greatly increase the snowfall, because it would 
greatly augment the quantity of vapour which would 
be available for snow. 




OBJECnON THAT THE AIR AT THE EQUATOR IS NOT 
HOTTER IN JANUARY THAN IN JULY. 

InflueDce of the pfescnt cliatribution of Land and Water. —The 
Saminer of the Sniitlicni Hemisphere colder than that of the 
Northern.— luflueuce of tho TrB<lo Winds on the Temperature 
of the Eijuator. 

The Eact that the temperature of the equator in 
January, wlien the earth is in perihelion, is not higher 
than in July, when in aphelion, has been urged a.s an 
objection to the Physical Theory. When we examine, 
however, the reason of this apparently curious circum- 
stance, we find that there is certainly no real groundii 
for the objection. 

The temperature referred to is, of course, the 
ordinaiy temperature as indicated by the shade 
thermometer, which ia simply that of the air. The 
objection ia more apparent than real ; for if wo 
examine the indirect results whicli follow from the 
present distribution of land and water, we shall see 
that there is no reason whatever why the air at the 
equator should be liotter in January than in July. 

It b well kno\vTi that, notwithstanding the nearness 
of the sun in January, the influence of the present 
distribution of land and water is sufficient to make 
the mean temperature of the whole earth, or, what is 
the same, the mecin temperature of the air over the 
surface of the earth higher in July than in January. 
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The reason of this ia ohvious. Nearly all the land b 
in the northern hemisphere, while the southern 
heniLspherc ia for the most part water. The surface 
of the northern or land -hemisphere, for reasons which 
have been discussed in the lost chapter, becomes 
heated in summer and cooled in winter to a far greater 
extent than the surface of the southern or water 
hemisphere. Consequently, when wc add the July or 
midsummer temperature of the northern to the July 
temperature of the southern hemisphere, we must get 
a higher number than when we add the January or 
midwinter temperature of the former to the January 
temperature of the latter. For example, the mean 
July temperature of the nortliem hemisphere, 
according to Dove ("Distribution of Heat on the 
Surface of the Globe") is TC^g, and that of the 
southern hemisphere 53°6 ; add the two together and 
we have IS-f'o, which gives a mean for both hemi- 
spheres of 62°3. Tlie mean January temperature of 
the northern hemisphere is +8°i), which, added to 
aQ'-o, the mean January temperature of the southern 
hemisphere, gives only lOS"*, or a mean of 54°'2. 
Conser^uently the air over the surface of the globe is 
hotter in July by 8° than in January, notwithstanding 
the effects of eccentricity. It is obvious that, were it 
not for the counteracting effects of eccentricity, the 
difference would be much greater. Ten thousand years 
ago, when eccentricity and the distribution of land 
and water combined to produce the same effect, the 
difference must have been far greater than 8°, 

But it will be aaked. How can this affect the air 
over the equator, which is not situated more on the 
one hemisphei-e than on the other ? It is true that 
those causes have but little (.Hrecl effect on the air at 
the eijuator, but indirectly they have a very powerful 




the air wiiA tfce tt/m^^iai "^ 

trades MHfc hn>e a ^^a' tf^poaAHc k JdyA 



andtbiscAct is not uateAdawMd IgrAearbaM 
the oppaste hewiFfJMtT. The Besa teHpaatinv cf 
the sir jm lining into tke eqmtansl le^ms o^ltt, 
therefore, to be midi fa^^cr ia Jidf Asn in Aumsiy, 
and this it no doubt «mld be woe it not, let it be 
obaen-ed. for the eotmtenwtiiig eflects of eeeentzicitT. 
The tendencT ot the p r cauit di oU i bttti cm of land and 
water, wh«] oar nortbem winter oceois in peribelioo, 
is to eonnteract the eSecte of eccentridtv. Bnt ten 
thousand yeats ago, when our winters were in 
aphelion, that caose woold co-operate to intensify 
the effects of eecentricity. In fact, it would actually 
more than doable the effects then prodaced by 
eccentricity, Xow if the inflnence of tlie present 
disiribittion of land ancl water is so great as not 
merely to counteract but to rt-viTse the effects of 

I eccentricity to the extent of making the moan tem- 
perature of the eartli 8° warmer in July than in 
January, it is not surprising that it should bo sufficient 
to make the equatorial regions at least as wnnii in 
the former tut in the latter period. 
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The fact that the equator at present is not hotter 
when the earth is in perihelion, instead of l>eing an 
objection to the theory that the glacial period was due 
to an increase of eccentricity, aa is supposed hy some, 
b in reality another strong argument in its favour, 
for it shows that a much less amount of eccentricity 
would suffice to induce a commencement of glacial 
conditions in the northern hemisphere than would 
otherwise be required, were it not for the circum- 
Btances to which reference has been made. This 
objection, like many others wliich have been urged 
against the theory, arises from looking too exclusively 
at the direct efteets of eccentricity. 

There is another cause which must also tend to 
lower the January and raise the July temperature of 
the equator, \-iz., the northern trades pass fai-ther south 
in January than in July, and consequently cool the 
equatorial regions more during the former than the 
latter season. This general tendency of the tratles to 
lower the temperature of the equatorial regions more 
in January than in July is, of coimie, subject to modi- 
fications from the monsoons, the rainy seasons, aJid 
other local causes ; nevertheless, so long as the present 
distribution of land and water endures, so long will 
eccentricity have a counteracting effect upon the tem- 
perature of the air at the equator, which but for that 
would be hotter in July than in January. 

No knowledge whatever as to the intensity of the 
sun's he-at can be obtained from observations on the 
temperature of the air at the equator. The compara- 
tively cold air flowing in from the temperate regions 
has not time to lie fully heated by the sun's rays 
before it rises as an ascending current and returns to 
the temperate regions from whence it came. More 
than this, these trades prevent ua from being able to 
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detennine yn\h accuracy the intensity of the sun's 
heat from the temperature of the ground; for the 
surface of the ground in equatorial regions is kept at 
a much lower temperature by the air blowing over it 
than is due to the intensity of the sun's heat. It thus 
becomes a very intricate problem to determine how 
much the surface of the ground is kept below the 
maximum temperature by the heat absorbed by the 
moving air. 
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CHAPTER V. 

THE ICE OF GREENLAND AND THE AN'TAECTIC CONTINENT 
NOT DUE TO ELEVATION OF THE LAND. 

Qreonlaiiil: attempts to Penetrate into the Interior. — No Monntnln 
Ranges in tbe Interior. — The FHho of Greenland.— Antarctio 
Regioiu. — Cbancterof the Icebergs. — Sirjoaepli Dalttin Hooker 
and Professor Shaler on the Antarctic Ice.^ — On the Argument 
againrt the Esistfince of e. South-Polar lee-CBp.— Thickness of 
Ice not dependent on Amount of Snowfall. 

Before proceeding to an examination of certain 
modifications of the Physical Theory which have 
recently been advanced, it will he neceasary to devote 
the present chapter to the consideration of some points 
connected with tlie physical conditions of the ice of 
Greenland and the Antarctic regions. 

The only two continents on tlie globe covered by 
permanent ice and snow are Greenland and the 
Antarctic. But are these continents to be regarded 
as Highlands or as Lowlands ? It is an opinion held by 
many that these regions are greatly elevate<i, and that 
it is mainly owing to this elevation that they arc so 
completely buried under ice. I have been wholly 
unable to find evidence for any such conclusion. It is 
of cotirse true that, in regard to Greenland at least, the 
observations of Rink, Heyes, Nordenskjiild, Jensen, 
Brown, and others, show that the upper surface of the 
inland ice is greatly elevated above the sea-level. 
Dr. Rink, for example, states that the elevation of this 
icy plain, at its junction with the outskirts of the 
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try where it begins to lower itself through the 
valleys, in the ramifications of the Bay of Omenak is 
ahout 2000 feet, from which it gradually ri«es toward* 
the interior. Sordenakjold, in his firat journey on the 
inland ice, 30 mil<is from the coast, reached an eleva- 
tion of 2200 feet, and found the ice continued to i-Ue 
inimrds. Hayes, who penetrated 50 miles into the 
interior, found the elevation about oOOO feet, and still 
continu.ing to slope uj>u\t)'ds towards the intei-iorot 
the continent. 

The mysterj' of the interior of Greenland has at last 
been cleared up by Baron Xordenskjcild in his recent 
expedition. It was foimd, as might have been expected, 
that the interior of Greenland is a complete desert of 
ice, with the icy plain gradually sloping upwards 
towards the ice-shed or centre of dispersion. After 
penetrating to a distance of 280 miles from the coast, 
the surface of the icy plain was found to be no less 
than 7000 feet above the sea-level ; and this plain was 
still seen to rise to the east. The greater part of the 
surface of the inland ice is, of course, far above the 
anow-line; but this by no means proves that Greenland 
is an elevated country, for this elevation of the upper 
surface of the ice may be due entirely to the thickness 
of the sheet. 

Of all the results gained by Nordenskj old's famous 
expedition, perhaps the most important is the con- 
firmation it has afforded of the true nature of 
continental ice. 

Certainly no one has ever seen, and probably no one 
ever will see, elevated land under the ice either of 
Greenland or the Antarctic continent; and to assiune 
its existence because those regions are so completely 
glaciated would simply be to beg the very question 
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It will doubtless be urged that, although the ground 
under the ice may not be elevate<l, yet there may be 
lofty mountain-chains in the interior which might 
account for the origin of the ice. We have, I think, 
good grounds for concluding that if there are mountain- 
ranges in the interior of Greenland (of which tliere is 
absolutely no proof, although one or two isolated peaka 
have been seen), they must be wholly buried under the 
ice. For, if mountain-masses rise above the icy mantle, 
there ought to be evidence of thi.? in the form of broken 
rock, stones, earth, and other moraine matter lying on 
the inland ice, " But as soon as we leave the imme- 
diate vicinity of the coast," says Dr. Bi'own,"no moraine 
is seen coming over the inland ice : no living creature, 
animal or plant, except a minute alga." And Baion 
Nordenskjold in his recent expedition over the inland 
ice aaya, "After a journey of about half a kilometre 
from the ice border no stone was found on the surface, 
not even one as large as a pin's point." Tliia could not 
possibly be the case if ranges of mountains rose above 
the general ice-covering. These mountain-ranges, if 
they exist, are doubtless covered with snow, and their 
sides with glaciers; but this would not prevent pieces 
of broken rock and stones from rolling down u^hju the 
inland ice. In fact, it would have the very opposite 
result; for glaciers would be one of the most effective 
agents possible in bringing down such material, and it 
is certain that no avalanche of snow could take place 
without carrjdng along with it masses of stones and 
rubbish. All these materials brought down from the 
aides of the projecting peaks would be deposited on the 
surface of the inland ice and carried along with it in 
its outward motion from tlie centre of dispersion, and 
could not fail to be observed did they exist. The 
fact that no such thing is ever seen is conclusive 
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proof that these supposed projecting mountain-ranges 
do not exist. 

But it may still be urged that the absence of moraine 
matter on the surface of the inland ice is not sufficient 
evidence that they do not exist ; for as thw material 
from the interior would have to travel hundreds of 
miles before reaching the outskirts, a journey occupy- 
ing a period of many years, the stones would become 
buried under the successive layers of ice formed on the 
surface during their passage outwards. But suppos- 
ing this were the case, these buried moraines, if tliey 
existed, ought to be seen projecting from the edge of 
the sheet at places where icebergs break ofl", and also 
on the edges of the icebergs themselves near their 
tops ; but such, I presume, is never the case. Further, 
as the inland ice has to force its way through the 
comparatively narrow fjords before reaching the sea, 
the moraines could not fail to be occasionally observed 
did they exist. 

But supposing there were mountains in tlie interior, 
this would not account for the general ice-covering. It 
would not accoiuit for the intervening spaces between 
the mountains being filled up with ice. To account 
for the whole country being covered with ice through 
the influence of mountains, we should have to assume 
that it was studded over with them at no great dis- 
tance from one another ; otherwise, all that we should 
have would simply be local glaciers. 

Dr, Robert Brown, one of the highest authorities in 
matters relating to Greenland, who does not believe in 
the existence of mountain-masses in the interior, says : 
— " I do not think a range of mountains at all neces- 
Bary for the formation of this huge iner (ie glace, for 
r this idea is derived from the Alpine and other mountain 
I noges, where the glacial system is a petty affair com- 
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pared with that of Greenland. I look upon Greenland, 
he continues. " and its interior ice-field in the light of 
a broad-lipped shallow veaael, but with breaks in the 
lip here and there, and the glat'ier like some viscous 
matter in it. As more ia poured in, the viscous matter 
will run over the edges, naturally taking the line of 
the chinks as its line of outflow, Tlte broad lips of 
the vessel, in my homely aifiiile, ai-e the outlying 
islands or 'outskirts'; the viscous matter in the vessel, 
the inland ice; the additional matter continually being 
poured in, the enormous snow-covering, which, winter 
after winter, for seven or eight months in the year, 
falls almost continuously on it ; and the chinks or 
breaks in the vessel are the fjords or valleys down 
which the glaciers, representing the outflowing viscous 
matter, empty the surplus of the vessel."* 

In Xorth Greenland and along Smith Sound a warm 
south-east wind, somewhat similar to the Fohn of 
Switzerland, has been reported in the middle of 
winter. From this it has been inferretl by some that 
there must be high ranges of mountains in the interior 
from which this wind descends. There are, however, 
certainly no good grounds for such a conclusion ; for 
we know that the upper surface of the inland ice of 
North Greenland, .50 or 100 miles from the outskirts, 
has an elevation of at least 4000 or 5000 feet. Now, 
a wind crossing this icy plateau and descending to the 
sea level would have its temperature raised by upwards 
of 20°, and also its capacity for moisture at the same 
time greatly increased. The consequence would there- 
fore be that, in the midst of a Greenland winter, such 
a wind would be felt to be hot and dry. 

The opinion was expressed by Gieseckc, who long 

resided in Greenland, that that country is merely a 

■ " ArcUc Fftpera for the Expedition of 187S," p- 24. 
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collection of ialantU fused tt^ether by ice, This opinion 
is concurred in by Dr. Brown, who says that "most 
likely it will be found that Greenland will end in a 
broken aeries of islands forming a Polar archipelago. 
That the continent (?) is itself a series of such islands 
and islets — consolidated by means of the inland ice — I 
have already shown to be highly probable, if not abso- 
lutely cei-tain, as Oiesecke and Scoi-esby affirmed." It 
has long been a belief that several of the west-coast 
fjords cut thiough Greenland from sea to sea — in 
short, that they are simply straits filled up with ice. 
The important bearing that this island -condition of 
Greenland has on the explanation of the warm inter- 
glacial periods of that country will be shown in a 
future chapter. 

Antarctic: Regions. — It need hardly be i-emarked, 
that what has been stated as to the total absence of 
proof that Greenland possesses elevated plateaus and 
ranges of lofty moimtains holds in a. still more marked 
degree in reference to the Antarctic continent. Here 
is a region nearly 3000 miles across, buried under ice, 
on which the foot of man never trod. There is not the 
shadow of a basis for concluding that the interior of 
this immense region is, under the ice, greatly elevated, 
or that it possesses lofty mountain -ranges. The 
probability seems rather to be that, like Greenland, 
the area, as Sir Wyville Thomson supposes, consists of 
comparatively low di.smembered land or groups of 
islands bound together by a continuous sheet of ice. 
" We have no evidence," says Sir Wyville, " that this 
apace, which includes an area of about 4,500.000 sqiiare 
miles, nearly double that of Australia, is continuous 
land. The presumption would seem rather to be that 
it is at all events greatly broken up; a large portion 
^L of it probably consUting of groups of low Islands 
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united and combined by an extension of the ice- 
sheet." 

" Various patches of Antarctic land," he continues, 
" are now known with certainty, most ol' them between 
the parallels of 65° and 70° S.; moat of these are com- 
paratively low, their height, including the thickness of 
their ice-covering, rarely exceeding 2000 to 3000 feet. 
The exceptions to this rule are Victoria Land and the 
volcanic chain, stretching from Balleny Island to 
latitude 78° S.; and a group of land between 55° and 
96° west longitude, including Peter the Great Island, 
Alexander Island, Graham Land, Adelaide Island, and 
Louis Philippe Land. The remaining Antai'ctie land, 
including Adelie Land, Clairie Land, Sabrina Land, 
Kemp Land, and Enderby Land, nowhere rises to any 
great height."* 

There is another class of facts which shows still more 
conclusively the probably low flat nature of most of the 
Antarctic regions. I refer to the character of the great 
ice-barrier, and the borgs which break off from it. The 
icebergs of the southern ocean are almost all of the 
tabular form, and their surface is perfectly level, and 
parallel with the surface of the sea. The icebergs are 
all stratified; the stratifications running parallel with 
the surface of the berg. The stratified beds, as we may 
call them, are separated from each other by a well- 
marked blue band. These blue lines or bands, as Sir 
WyvUle Thomson remarks, are the sections of alieets 
of clear ice ; while the white intervening spaces between 
them are the sections of layei-s of ice where the parti- 
cles are not in such close contact and probably contain 
some air. The blue bands, as Sir Wyville suggests, 
probably represent portions of the snow surface which 

* " Loctnro on Antarctic Rogionn" (CoUins, Glasgow, 1877); 
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during the heat of summer becomes partially melted 
and refrozea into compact ice; while the intervening 
wlute portions represent the snow of the greater part 
of the year, which of course would become converted 
into ice without ever being actually melted. It is, 
therefore, more than probable that each bed with its 
corresponding blue band may represent the formation 
of one year. Judging from the number of these layers 
in an iceberg, some of these bergs must be of immense 
age, occupying a period probably of several thousand 
years in their formation. And as the ice is in a con- 
stant state of motion outwards from the centre of 
dispeimon — probably the South Pole— the bei-gs before 
becoming detached from their parent mass must have 
traversed a distance of hundretb of miles. 

The fact that these bergs must have travelled from 
great distances in the interior \a further endent from 
the following consideration. The distance between the 
well-marked blue lines is greatest near the top of the 
berg, where it may be a foot or more, and becomes leas 
and less as we descend, until, near the surface of the 
water, it is not more than two or three inches. This 
diminution in the thickness of the ice-strata from the 
top downwards has been considered by Sir Wyville to 
be mainly due to two causes — compression, and melting 
of the ice, particularly the latter. But in my paper on 
the Antarctic Ice ("Quart. Joum. of Science," Jan. 1879) 
I have shown that, although compression and melting 
may have had something to do in the matter, this 
thinning of the strata from the top downwards is a 
necessary physical consequence of continental ice 
radiating from a centre of dispersion. Assuming the 
South Pole to be thi.s centre, a layer which in, say, 
latitude So" covers 1 squoie foot of surface will, on 
reaching latitude 80°, cover 2 square feet; at latitude 
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70" it will occupy 4 square feet, and at latitude 60° the 
space covered will be 6 square feet. Then, if the layer 
was 1 foot thick at latitu<le 85°, it would be only 6 
inches thick at latitude 80°, 3 inches thick at latitude 
70°, and 2 inches at latitude G0°. Had the square 
foot of ice come from latitude 89° it would occupy 30 
square feet by the time it reached latitude 60°, and 
its tliickness would be reduced to ^ of a foot, or | of 
an inch. 

Now, the lower the layer the older it is, and the 
greater the distance which it has travelled. A layer 
near the bottom may have been travelling from the 
Pole for the pa.st 10,000 or 15,000 years, whereas a 
layer near the top may perhaps not be 20 years old, 
and may not have travelled the distance of a mile. 
The ice at the bottom of a berg may have come from 
near the Pole, whereas the ice at the top may not have 
travelled 100 yards. 

There is still another conaideration which must be 
taken into account. It is this : the icebergs all seem 
to bear the mark of their original structure, and the 
horizontal stratifications appear also never to have 
been materially altered in their passage from the 
interior. This fact seeuis to have struck Sir Wyville 
forcibly. " I never saw," lie says, " a single instance 
of deviation from the horizontal and s)Tnmetrical 
etratification which could in any way be referred to 
original structure, which could not, in fact, be at once 
accounted for by changes which we had an opportunity 
of observing taking place in the icebergs. There was 
not, so far a*( we could see, in any iceberg the slightest 
trace of structure stamped upon the ice in passing down 
a valley, or during its pass^e over roches inoutonnits 
at any other form of uneven land. The only structure, 
except the parallel stratifications, which we ever 
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observed which could be regarded aa bearing upon the 
mode of original formation of the ice-mass, was an 
occasional local thinning-out of some of the layers 
and thickening of others— just such an appearance 
aa might be expected to result from the occasional 
drifting of lai^e beds of snow before they have time 
to become consolidated." 

There cannot, I think, be the shadow of a doubt 
that these thin horizontal bands of clear blue ice, with 
their les.s dense and white intervening beds, are the 
original structure of the bergs. And it is e\'ident 
that, if the ice had crossed mountain-ridges, valleys, 
or other obstructions in the course of its journey from 
the interior, these beds could not have avoided being 
crushed, fractured, broken up, and mixed together. 
Had this happened, it would have been physically 
imposBible that they could ever have been restored 
to their old pasitions. Ice is, no doubt, plastic, and 
pressure, along with motion, might perhaps induce 
fresh lines of stratitication ; but neither motion uor 
pressure could have selected broken blue bands from 
among the white and placed theai in their old 
positions. 

Why the icebergs from Greenland ai-e not of the 
tabular form, and stratified like those of the Antarctic 
regions, is doubtless owing to the fact that the 
Greenland ice is discharged through narrow fjords, 
which completely destroy the original horizontal 
stratifications. 

Let as now see the consequence to which the fore- 
going considerations all lead. The tabular form and 
fiat-topped character of the icebergs, with their per- 
fectly horizontal V>edding, show that they have been 
formed on a flat and even surface. They show also 
that this flat surface is not a mere local condition, but 
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that it must be the general character of the Antarctic 
land ; for all, or nearly all, of the bergs are of this 
tabular form. Again, the unaltered character of the 
stratifications of the bergs shows that there can be 
no great mountain -ranges, or even much rough and 
uneven ground, in tho interior ; for it there were, the 
bergs in their passage outwards would have had to 
pass over it; and this they could not have done and 
still have retained, as tliey actually have, their hori- 
zontal stratification undisturbed. These icebergs, as 
we have seen, must have traversed in their outward 
motion, before being dLsconnected with the ice-sheet, 
a distance of hundreds of miles ; yet none of them 
bears the marks of ha^-ing passed down or across a 
valley, or even over t-oches ■moatonndes. 

That the Antarctic continent has a flat and even 
surface, the character of the icebergs shows beyond 
dispute. But this, it will be urged, does not prove 
that this surface may not be greatly elevated ; in 
other words, that it may not be a flat elevated plateau. 
This, of course, is true ; but it Is evidently far more 
likely that tliis region, nearly 3000 miles across, should 
consist of flat, dismembered land, or groups of low 
islands separated and surrounded by shallow seas, 
than that it should consist of a lofty plateau without 
either hilis, valleys, or mountain-ridges. In this case 
it may he that the greater part of the Antarctic ice-cap 
rests on land actually below sea-level, viz., on the floor 
of the shallow seas surrounding those island-groups. 
We know that such a condition of things was tictually 
the case in regard to the great ice-sheet of North- 
western Europe during the glacial epoch. A glance 
at the Chart of tlie path of the ice given in ' Climate 
and Time,' p. 448 (and which is also reproduced in 
Chapter VIII. of the pre-sent volume), will show that 
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the larger portion of the sheet rested on the bed of 
the Baltic, German Ocean, and the aeas around Great 
Britain and Ireland and the Orkney and Shetland 
Islands. That the Antarctic ice was formed on low 
and flat land, bordered for considerable distances by 
shoal water, was the opinion also of Sir Wyville 
Thomson. 

Sir Joseph Dalton Hooker thinks that much of the 
Antarctic ice-sheet, thousands of feet in thickness aa 
it is, was formed by the successive accuioulations of 
snow year by year on pack-ice. The snowfall in the 
Antarctic regions he believes to be enormous both 
during summer and winter; and as but a very small 
portion of it melts, the acciminlated snow is perfectly 
sufficient to form such a sheet. He does not consider 
that there is land enough in the south-polar area to 
supply the a.stounding numlier and gigantic size of the 
icebergs that float in the ocean between lat. 50° and 70°. 
If this theory be correct, and immense masses of the 
ice are really afloat, we can easily understand how 
the whole might, during a southern interglacial period, 
be broken up, dispersed, and melted by an iniiow of 
equatorial water. 

It is quite possible that the ice filling these aeas may 
have originated in pack-ice, which ultimately became 
converted into a solid and continuous sheet by long 
ages of successive snowfalls. As layer after layer, 
converted into ice, was being heaped upon it year by 
year, the mass would gradually sink until it rested on 
the sea-bottom.* After this it would assume all the 
characteristics of continental ice. 



* In thia apimon I am glail to Bud that Sir Joseph to a certun 
extent ooncurs, for in a letter to me on the subject be aays; — "I 
dumot doubt but that the ioel^rgi have originated from the ice of 
the great BOntbem banier; and what I BOBpeot is, that mooh of thia 
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A theory of the origin of the Antarctic ice, somewhat 
similar to that of Sir Joseph Hooker, has been advanced 
by Professor Shaler. In his magnificent work on 
Glaciers, p. 31, he states his views as follows: — 

" When the snow-line touches the sea-level it is 
because the forces that take away the snow are no 
longer sufficiently active to overcome the annual accu- 
mulation. The existence of such an extremity of cold 
leads necessarily to the formation, on the surface of 
the land-locked seas of the circumpolar region, of very 
thick ice. . . . On the surface of this ice the snows 
of each winter accumulate ami help to increase the 
thickness of the mass. The ice-floes north of Baffin's 
Bay, and the straits and inlets that enter the Arctic Sea 
from the northward, contain a gi-eat deal of this ice, 
which has a tliickuess of more than 1 00 feet. In the sea 

bsktrier-ice ariginated in p&ck-ice over very shallow bays, increased 
by aucceasive auawfalls. The ijuantity of snow that [alia in Bummer 
U enontioua south uf latitude 50" -GO". Certainly it fell on half the 
days of each suniiner month during tlie three geaaons we spent in 
those Bcaa, and I think in one month snow fell trt.ry ilay. There is 
no sununer melting of snow and ice in the Antarctic as there is in the 
Arctic regions. It is the only region known to nie where there is 
perpetual snow on land at sea-level." 

Now. if the BDOW which falls in the Antarctic regions at the aea- 
level does not bU melt, but some of it remaiuH year by year, then 
permanent ice formed at the aea-level, whether it be on frozen pack 
or on the ground, must bo a neceBsory conaequence. If this lie bo, it 
cannot be true, u Mr. Wallace afErms, that there ia no permanent 
ice formed but on high land. 

PerpUval Snow at tht Sea-Leifi in the Arclic as i(f« a» in Ihe 
Antarctic Rtgitmt. — Commander Julius Payor saye, " Franz-Josef 
Land appears even in summer to be bui'ied under perpetual snow, 
interrupted only where precipitons rock occurs." But, more than 
this, all the smaller ialonds are completely covered with separate 
ice-sheetsof their own. — "Austrian Arctiu Voyage," voL ii., pp. 83,84. 

But BUppuMng the snow were not perpetual, this would not 
prevent, as will be ahown in the next chapter, the formation of 
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iiito which, or rather on to which, the Nares expedition 
penetrated, the floe-ice seems to he in a fashion 
impounded, ao that it cannot escape freely to the 
southern regions. In its prison it appears to continue 
to drift and grow for ages, ao that tJie name of Paleo- 
chrystic Sea, or nea of ancient ice. given it by the 
officers of the Narea expedition, is well deserved. 
This mass seems, in fact, to be essentially a floating 
7iiv4, like that which covers Northern Greenland, in 
everything save the peculiarities that come from ite 
formation on water. Its depth was not accurately 
determined, but its perfect continuity and vast extent, 
together with the great irregularities of its sm^ace, 
make it likely that it exceeds anything in the shape of 
doe-ice found in the regions known to polar explorers. 
It seems probable that the so-called Antarctic con- 
tinent is nothing but an immense sheet of ice, »nch as 
this Paleochrystic Sea would become if it were to 
increase in depth until it fastened on the bottom of 
the sea. Given a vast sheet of ice, wrapping the sur- 
face of a circumpolar sea, supposing it to grow from 
winter cold and snows more rapidly than the melting 
of the water could remove it. the result would be that 
the ice-sheet would in time cleave to the bottom of the 
sea and become a true glacier, although any portion of 
its bed was below the level of the water. In view of 
the southward pointing of the southern continents, and 
the gradual falling out of land towards the Soutli Pole, 
this seems to me to be a more likely h}'pothesls than 
that which now finds expression in our geographies, 
where the pre-sence of eternal ice is taken as evidence 
of a continental development of land in that region. 
So far, I believe, we have no sufficient ev-idence of the 
existence of any other surface than ice above the level 
of the water in that so-called Antarctic continent." 
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I have been informed by Capt. Sir Frederick J. 0. 
Evans, Hydrographer of the Admiralty, that, in the 
compilation of his most instructive and useful Ice 
Chart of the South Polar regions, he was struck with 
the remarkable character of the ice foreshores of all 
the poi-ts of the Antarctic continent sighted by 
voyagers, and of the undoubted occasional disruption 
of hundreds or more miles of foreshore ice. The 
ice, he believes, is evidently formed on compara- 
tively low and level land, and is thrust out in a 
continuous sheet into deep water, where it breaks up 
into bei^. 

Assuming then, what seems thus probable, that the 
Antarctic regions consists of low discontinuous land, 
it will help to explain, as will be shown in a future 
chapter, the disappearance of the ice during the warm 
iuterglocial periods of the southern hemisphere. 

On the Argutivent agai-nst the Existence of a Smith- 
Polar Ice-cap. — We have certainly no evidence that, 
during even the severest part of the glacial epoch, an 
ice-cap, like that advocated by Agassiz and other ex- 
treme glacialiats, ever existed at the North Pole ; I am, 
however, unable to admit with Mr. Alfi-ed R. Wallace 
that some such cap, though of smaller dimensions, does 
not at present exist at the South Pole. Speaking o£ 
the Antarctic ice-cap, Mr. Wallace says: — "A similar 
ice-cap is, however, believed to exist on the Antarctic 
Pole at the present day, We have, however, shown 
that the production of any such ice-cap is improbable, 
if not impossible ; Ijecauso snow and ice can only 
accumulate where precipitation is greater than melting 
and evaporation, and this is never the case except in 
areas exposed to the full influence of the vapour-bearing 
winds, The outer rim of the ice-sheet would inevitably 
exhaust the air of so much of its moisture, that what 
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reached the inner parts would produce far less snow 
than would be melted by the long hot days of 
summer." * 

This opinion, that the mass of ice is probably greatest 
at the outer rim, which of course is most exposed to 
moist winds, and that it gi-adually becomes less and 
less as we proceed inwards till at last it disappears 
altogether, is by no means an uncommon one. 

It was to establish this conclusion that Professor 
Nordenskjold's famous expedition over the ice of 
Greenland was undertaken. 

It by no means follows, as some might be apt to 
suppose, that the ice must be thickast where the 
snowfall is greatest. In the case of continental ice, 
the greatest thicknes") must always be at the centre 
of dispersion ; but it is here that, owing to distance 
from the ocean, the snowfall is likely to be least. 

We have no reason to Ijelieve that the quantity of 
snow falling, at ]ea.st at the South Pole, is not con- 
siderable. Lieut. Wilkes estimated the snowfall of the 
Antarctic regions to be about 30 feet per annum ; and 
Sir John Ross says that during a whole month they 
had only three days free from snow. But there is one 
circumstance which must tend to make the snowfall 
near the South Pole considerable, and that b the 
inflow of moist winds in all directions towards it ; and 
OS the area on which these currents deposit their snow 
becomes less and less as the Pole is reached, this must, 
to a corresponding extent, increase the quantity of 
snow falling on a given area. Let us assume, for 
example, that the clouds in passing from lat. 60° to 
lat. 80° depayit moisture sulficient to produce, say. 
30 feet of snow per annum, and supposing that by the 
time they reacli lat. 80° they are in possession of only 
* " Island Life," p. 130. 
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one-tenth part of their original store of moisture, still, 
as the area between lat. 80° and the Pole is but one- 
eighth of that between lat. 60° and 80°, this would, 
notwithstanding, give 24' feet a» the annual amount of 
snowfall between lat. 80" and the Pole. 

However small may be the snowfall, and consequent 
amount of ice formed annually around the South Pole, 
unless it all melted it must of necessity accumulate 
year by year till the sheet becomes thickest there ; for 
the ice could not move out of its position till this were 
the case. But supposing there were no snow whatever 
falling at the Pole and no ice being fonned there, still 
this would not alter this state of matters ; for in tliis 
case, the ice forming at some dbtance from the Pole, 
all around would flow back towards the centre, and 
continue to accumulate there till the resistance to the 
inward flow became greater than the resistance to the 
outward ; but this state would not be reached till the 
ice became at least as thick on the poleward as on the 
outward side. There is no eva*ling of this conclusion 
unless we assume, what is certainly very improbable, 
if not impossible, viz., that the ice flowing polewards 
should melt as rapidly as it advances. We know, 
however, that in respect to the ice which flows out- ■ 
wards towards the sea, little, if any, of it is melted ; 
and it is only after it breaks ofi^ in the form of bergs 
and floats to warmer latitudes that it disappears, and 
that even with difiiculty. It is therefore not likely 
that the ice flowing inwards towards the Pole, and 
without the advantage of escape in the form of bergs, 
should all happen to melt. If little or none of the ice 
flowing toward the Equator melts, it is physically 
impossible that all the ice flowing polewards should 
manage to do so ; and if it did not all melt, it would 
accumulate year by year around the Pole till it 
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CHAPTER VI. 

EXAMINATION OF MR. ALFRED K. WALLACE'S MODIFICA- 
TION OF THE PHTSICAL THEORY OF SECULAR CHANGES 

OF CLIMATE. 

ESect of Winter Solstice In Aphelion.— The Star Storage of Cold.— 
Highlanil aad heavy Snowfall in Relatiou t« the Olai^ial Kpoch. 
— The only Continentul Ice on the Globe probably on Lowlsinila. 
— ModificatiOQ of Theory Examined.— tieneral Statement of the 
Theory. — Points ot Agreement. 

There are few authors to whoni I am more deeply 
indebted than to Mr. Alfred R. Wallace for his very 
clear and able exposition and defence from time to 
time of the main points of the Physical Theory of 
secular changes of climate. I have read the chapters 
relating to this subject in his recent work (" Island 
Life ") with a great amount of interest and pleasure ; 
and I need hardly add that, in the main, I agree with 
the views which he advocates. In these chapters, 
however, there have been advanced some modifications 
of the theory which, after a very careful reconsidera- 
tion of the whole subject, I am wholly unable to 
accept. As tb&se modificatiorts relate to points of the 
greatest importance in the que.stion of geological 
climate, I shall now proceed to examine them at some 
length. It appears to nie, however, that what Mr. 
Wallace regards as modifications arc in some caaes 
really necessary parts of the theory. These may not, 
it is true, have been in all cases expressed by me, but 
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they are nevertheless implied in the theory. Other 
points, again, regarded as modifications, are simply 
facts lying altogether outside of the theory, which can 
in no way affect it. 

Before proceeding, however, to examine in detail 
Mr. Wallace's modifications of the theory, it may be 
as well to consider one or two minor points on which 
I differ from him, as this will save the necessity of 
referring to them when we come to discuss his main 
argument. 

Effect of WinUr Solstice in A-phdiov,. — At page 
126 (" Island Life ") he says: — "We may therefore say 
generally, that during our northern winter, at the time 
of the glacial epoch, the northern hemisphere was 
receiving so mucli lesa heat from the sun as to lower 
its surface-temperatiire on an average about 35° F„ 
while during the height of summer of the same period 
it would be receiving so much more heat as would 
suffice to raise its mean temperature about 60° F. 
above what it is now." In a footnote he adds that 
" the reason of the increase of summer heat being 60° 
while the decrease of winter cold is only 3o°, is because 
our summer is now bdmv and our winter above the 
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average. 

There is surely a confusion of ideas here. It is of 
course true that, as oiu' summer at present occurs in 
aphelion and our winter in perihelion, the tempera- 
ture of the former is below and that of the latter 
above the average ; but this can aflbrd no grounds for 
the result Mr. Wallace attributes to it unless it be 
assumed (for which there are no astronomical grounds) 
that our summer is 25° fwrther below the avert^e 
than our winter is above it. 

On the Stot'oge of Cold. — In a section on the Effects 
of Snow on Climate, Mr. Wallace points out the 
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different effects produced by water tailing as a liquid 
in the form o£ rain and as a solid in tlie form of snow. 
The rain, however much of it may fall, runs off 
rapidly, he states, without producing any permanent 
effect on teniperatiire. But if snow falla, it lies where 
it fell, and becomes compacted into a mass which 
keeps t)ie earth below and the air above at or near 
the freezing-point. When tlie snow becomes per- 
petual, as on the summits of high mountains, 
permanent cold is the result; and however strong 
the sun's rays may be, the temperature of both the 
air and the earth cannot possibly rise njuch above 
the freezing-point. "Thl?," he says, "ia illustrated 
by the often-quoted fact that at 80" N. lat. Captain 
Scoresby had the pitch melted on the one side of his 
ship by the heat of the sun, while water was freezing 
on the other side owing to the coldness of the air." 
Doubtless this is perfectly coiTect ; but on page 602 
he states that he has pointed out with more precision 
than has, he believes, hitherto been done, the different 
effects on climate of water in the liquid and solid 
states. This is a somewhat doubtful statement ; for 
in Chapter IV. ' Climate and Time,' in " Phil. Mag." 
March, 1870, and in other places will, I think, be 
found all that this section contains. In fact the 
influence of snow and ice as a peiitiaixent source of 
cold ia one of the main factors of my theory. The 
three great factors are (1) the influence of snow and 
ice, (2) the influence of aqueou,s vapour, and (3) the 
influence of oeean-cun'ents. How persistently has it 
been urged as an objection to my theory that, during 
the glacial epoch, the great heat of the perihelion 
summer would more than counterbalance the effect of 
the aphelion winter. But I have maintained that the 
summers, notwithstanding the intensity of the sun's 
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rays, iiLstead of being warmer than at present, would 
in reality be far colder; for this rea.son, that the 
temperature of a snow- and ice-covered country can 
never rise much above the freezing-point. As an 
example of this I pointed out that, 'were it not for ice, 
the summers of North Greenland would be as warm 
as those of England (whereas in point of fact they are 
colder than our winters); and that were India covered 
with an ice-sheet, its summers would be colder than 
ihose of England.' 

" Another point," he says, " of great importance in 
connection with this subject is the fact that this 
permanent storing-up of cold depends entirely on the 
annual amount of snowfall in proportion to that of the 
sun- and air-heat, and not on the actual cold of winter, 
or even on the average cold of the year." This I have 
shown at considerable length in Chapter III., Is one of 
the most widespread and fundamental errors within the 
whole range of geological climatology. Perpetual snow, 
instead of being due "entirely" to the annual amount 
of snowfall in proportion to the quantity of heat 
received by the snow, Ls in most cases not even tnainly 
due to this cause. The overlooking of the fact that 
in the conservation of snow the temperature of the 
snow itself is one of the main factors has been a 
fruitful source of error. 

Hiffh Lmid and Heui'i/ Snou'fiUl in 7-elation to the 
GUtAal Epoch. — According to Mr. Wallace, "high land 
and great moisture" are essential to the initiation of 
a glacial epoch, Undoubtedly high land and great 
moisture are the most favourable conditions for 
bringing al>f)ut a glacial state of things; but I can 
hardly agree with liim that they are necessary and 
indispensable. 

As to the second of these conditions, great moisture 
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is re(]iiired only in order to produce a great snowfall ; 
a great snowfall only in order that the snow may 
become peniianent ; and the permanent suow in turn 
is only in order to have permanent glociation. But it 
has already been shown in Cliapter III. that wc 
frequently have permanent snow with a very light 
snowfall, even where the direct heat of the aun is 
excessive, as on the simamits of lofty mountains. 
Greenland also has but a very small snowfall, and 
yet the snow and ice are there perpetual. What 
is necessary is, that the small amount which falls 
should not all molt. If this be the case, the ice will 
accumulate year by year, and a glacial condition will 
ultimately result, 

Suppose that the annual precipitation of snow on a 
continent is equivalent to only 10 inches of ice, and 
that at the end of each summer one inch remains 
unmelted, then, in such case, the ice will continue to 
accumulate year by year until the quantity annually 
discheij-ged by the outward motion from the centre of 
dispersion equals that annually formed. But in the 
case of a continent, this condition can be attained 
only when the sheet at the centre becomes of enor- 
mous thickness. Whether high land be necessary to 
a glacial epoch or not, it is evident that a heavy 
snowfall is not an indispensable condition. 

As to the tiret of these conditions, namely High 
Land, it must be borne in mind that the question Ls 
not. Could the causes which are iww in operation 
bring about a glacial condition of things without high 
land ? but, Could those physical agencies brought into 
operation during a high state of eccentricity produce 
a glacial state of things without high land ? Mr. 
Wallace's answer is that they could not. But I am 
not satisfied with the grounds on which he bases this 
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opinion. A condition of the greatest importance, 
though one not absolutely necessary to the produc- 
tion of a glacial epoch, as will presently bo shown, is 
the existence of perpetual snow. The question then 
is, Could not those physical agencies brought into 
operation during a high state of eccentricity cover low 
lands with perpetual snow without the aid of high 
lands? Mr. Wallace replies, "Perpetual snow nowhere 
exists on low lands," Suppa'iing this were true (I 
have endeavoured to show in the last chapter it is 
not), still it doe.s not follow that perpetual snow may 
not have existed on low lands, or that, when the 
present condition of things changes, it may not yet 
exist. It is not difficult to conceive how, under 
certain conditions, the snow-line may in some places 
have been brought to the sea-level. In arctic, or even 
in subarctic regions, an excessively heavy snowfall, 
followed by piercingly cold winds from the north, 
during the whole of the summer months, would keep 
the snow at a low temperature, and certainly prevent 
it from disappearing. Keep the surface of the snow 
at or below the freezing-point, and melting will not 
take place, no matter how intense the sun's rays may 
be. A strong wind below the freezing-point will cool 
the surface of the snow more rapidly than the sun can 
heat it. Another cause which would tend to keep the 
snow at a low temperature would be that, along with 
a cold northerly wind, there is usually a great 

Idiminution of aqueous vapour, thus allowing the 
surface of the snow to I'adiate its heat more freely 
into stellar space. For, were it not for the aqueous 
vapour in the atmosphere, as has been shown in 
Chapters II. and III,, the snow-line, even at the 
Bquator, would descend to the sea-level. 
Perhaps it is owing to the wann southerly winds of 
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the two midsummer months that Siberia, even with 
ite inconsiderable snowfall, b not at the present day 
covered with permanent snow and ice. Mr, Wallace 
mentions that " in Siberia, within and near the Arctic 
circle, about aix feet of snow covers the country all 
the winter and spring, and is not sensibly diminished 
by the powerful sun so long as northerly winds keep 
the air below the freezing-point, and occasional snow- 
storms occur. But early in June the wind usually 
changes to southerly, and under its influence the snow 
all disappears in a few days." But what would be 
the consequence were these northerly winds to con- 
tinue during the whole of June and July '{ It would 
probably be that the snow of autumn would begin to 
fall before that of spring had disappeared. Were this 
to result, the country would soon become covered with 
permanent ice, Matters would be still worse if these 
southerly winds, instead of ceasing, were simply to 
change from June and July to December and January, 
for then, in place of producing a melting effect, they 
would greatly add to the snowfall. 

Tfie only Gnntinental Ice on the Globe prolxibly ov 
Lowlands. — The only two continents on the globe 
covered by permanent ice and snow are Greenland and 
the Antarctic. But are these continents to be regarded 
as high lands or as low lands ? Mr. Wallace maintains 
that they are high lands. " It is," he says, " only 
where there are lofty moimtains or elevated plateaus, 
as in Greenland, &c, that glaciers accompanied by 
perpetual snow cover the country. The north polai* 
area is free from any accumulation of permanent ice, 
excepting the high lands of Greenland and Grinnell 
Land." And in regard to the Antarctic continent he 
says, " The much greater quantity of ice at the south 
pole is undoubtedly due to the presence of a large 
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extent of high land." Were it not for these extensive 
highlands and lofty niountains. Greenland and the 
Antarctic regions, according to Mr. Wallace's theory, 
would be free from perraanent snow and ice. He, 
however, nowhere, so far as I can find, otfers any proof 
for the conclusion that thaso regions possess extensive 
high lands, elevated plateaiLs, and lofty mountains 
sufficient to account for these icy mantles. In the last 
chapter the subject has been discussed at considerable 
length, and the conclusions arrived at are diametrically 
the oppasite of those advocated by Mr. Wallace, 
viz., that Greenland, and probably the greater part of 
the Antarctic regions, consists of land probably not 
much above aca-level, and that the mass of ice under 
which they are buried must be due to some other 
cauHe than elevation of the land. 

Pemuinent Ice nuiy oi'igituite witkout Perpetual, 
Snow. — It is not necessary that, in order to have 
permanent ice, there should be perpetual snow. If 
snow softens or becomes partially melted and after- 
wards re-freezes, it is then far more difficult to melt 
than it was in its original condition. Half-melted 
snow, when re-frozen, resbts the summer sun long 
after the loase snow has disappeared. We have a good 
example of this amongst our Scottish mountains. In 
many places the frozen half-melted snow is permanent; 
and were the climate from any cause to become 
deteriorated its amount would yearly increase. In 
fact, it might go on increasing till not only all our 
Highlands but the greater part of the surface of 
Scotland might be covered with ice, long before the 
snow-line had descended lielow the level of the stmimit 
of Ben Xevis. 
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Modijicution of llie Tlimfy Exatnined. 

Mr. Wallace's chief, and, I may say, only real 
modification of my theory is this. I give it in his own 
word.'* 1 — 

" The alternate phases of precession — caitsing tho winter 
of each hemisphoro to be in aphelion and perihelion each 
10,500 yeare — would produce a complete change of climate 
only where a country was partially anow-clad ; while, 
whenever a large area because almoat wholly buried iu tmow 
aud ioe, as was certainly the case with Northern Europe 
iluring the glacial epoch, then the glacial conditions would 
be continued, and perhaps even intensified, when the sun 
approached ueareat to the earth in winter, instead of there 
being at the time, as Mr. Croll maintains, an almoat 
perpetual spring." — P. 503. 

" When geographical conditions aud eccentricity combine 
to produce a severe glacial epoch, the changing phases of 
precession have very little, if any, effect on the character of 
the climate, as mild or glacial, though it may modify the 
seasons ; but when the eccentricity becomes moderate aud 
the resulting climate lean severe, then the changing phases 
of procession bring about a considerable alteration and eveu 
a partial reveraal of the climate," — P. 153. 

Again—" It foUowa that towards the equatorial limits of 
a glaciated comitry alternations of climate may occur during 
a i>eriod of high eccentricity, while noai- the pole, where tho 
whole country is completely ice-clad, no ameUoratiou may 
take place. Exactly the same thing will occur inversely 
with mild Arctic climates." — P. 164. 

I have, on tho contrary, maintained that the more 
severe the glacial condition of the one hemisphere, the 
warmer and the more equable would necessarily be 
that of the other ; for the very same combination of 
causes which would tend to cool the one hemisphere 
would nec&ssarily tend to warm the other. The process 
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to a large extent consists of a transference of heat 
from the one hemisphere to the other. Con$e<}uently 
the one hemisphere could not be heated without the 
other being cooled, nor the one cooled without the other 
being heated. The hotter the one. the colder the other, 
and the colder the one, the hotter the other. It there- 
tore follows that the more severe the glacial conditions, 
the warmer and more equable must be the interglacial 
warm periods. But, according to Mr, Wallace, there 
could be no warm iutei^tacial periotls, either in 
temperate or polar regions, except during the com- 
mencement and towards the close of a glacial epoch. 

Before, however, proceeding to examine in detail the 
steps by which he arrives at this modification of my 
theory, it will be as well that the reader should have 
a clear and distinct knowledge of what that theory 
really is, and what it professes to explain. These I 
shall now briefly state in the most general terms, for 
misapprehension in regard to the main features of the 
theory lie at the root of most of the objections which 
have been urged against it. 

General Statenwnt of Ike Theory. — lat. It is not 
professed that the theory will account for the condition 
of climate during aU past geological ages. It treats 
mainly of the cai^se of the Olacial Epochs ; and one 
of its essential elements is that these epochs consist of 
alternate changes, to a greater or less extent, of cold 
and warm periods ; or, in other word.s, that glacial 
epochs must consist of alternate glacial and interglacial 
periods. The chief, though not the sole, aim of the 
theory is to account for geological climate in ho far as 
such epochs are concerned. Although it could bo 
satisfactorily shown, for example, and this has certainly 
not yet been done, that during some post goological 
age, such as the Miocene, the Eocene, or the Oretuceoas, 
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the climate was throughout uiiifonnly warm or sub- 
tropical, this would not prove that the theory was 
wrong, unless it could at the same time be shown that 
the necessary condition.^ demanded by the theory did 
then exist. But instead of this suppased contlition of 
climate during Secondary or Tertiary periods being 
inconsistent with my theory, the fact b, as we shall 
see by and by, that this theory aftbrds the only i-ational 
explanation of such a state of things which has yet 
been given. 

2nd. The theory is not that a high state of 
eccentricity will necessarily produce a glacial epoch. 
No misapprehension has been more widespread or 
more difficult to remove than this. Fi-oui the very 
commencement I have maintained that no amount of 
eccentricity, however great, could produce a glacial 
condition of things ; that the Glacial Epoch was the 
result, not of a high state of eccentricity, hut of a 
combination of Pkydcal Agencies, brought into 
operation byuieans of this high state*. An an example 
of this mi3apprehen.sion, how frequently has the 
present condition of the planet Mars been adduced as 
evidence against the theory, The eccentricity of Mars' 
orbit is at present greater than that of the Ejirth's 
even when at its superior limit ; and its .southern 
winter solstice is not far i-emoved from aphelion. It 
is therefore maintained that, if my theory of the cause 
of the glacial epoch be con-ect, the southern hemisphere 
of Mars ought to be under a glacial condition, and the 
northern enjoying a perpetual spring — and this, as is 
well known, is not the case. Here it is assiuned that, 
according to the theory, eccentricity alone ought to 

• For this reason I prefer to term the theory the PhyBicul Theory 
rather than the Ecoentricity Theory, m it hu been called by aotav 
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produce a glacial epoch, irrespective of the nece-ssary 
physical conilitions. We know witli certainty that 
those physical conditions which, according to the 
theory, were the direct cause of tlie glacial epoch on 
oar globe, cannot possibly exist on the planet Mars. " 
Just take one example : either the properties of water 
on the planet Mars or the conditions of its atmospht^ru 
must he totally different from that of our earth ; for 
were our earth removed to Mars' distance from tlio 
sun, our seas would soon become solid ice, and we could 
have neither snow nor rain, ocean-currents, nor any 
of the necessary conditions for secular change of 
climate. This is doubtlass not the present state of 
Mars; but the reason of this can only Iw that the 
phj-sical and meteorological conditions of the planet 
must be wholly different from those of the earth. 

When we reflect that a very slight change in tho 
'properties of aqueous vapour, or in the condition of 
our atmosphere, would effectually prevent tho pos- 
sibility of a glacial epoch occurring on our eaJth, 
notwithstanding a high state of eccentricity, we need 
not wonder that the planet Mai's is not in a state of 
glaciation. But the eccentricity of Mars, though high, 
is still far from its superior limit, and the planet may 
yet, for any thing whicli we know to the contrary, 
pass through a glacial epoch. 

3rd. Another prevailing misapprehension la the 
supposition that the theory does not recognize the 
necessity for geographical conditions. In reading 
" Island Life " one might be apt to suppose that one of 
the chief points of difference between Mr. Wallace and 
myself is that he regards get^raphical distribution of 
sea and land as an iuiportont factor in a theory of 
geological climate, whereas I entirely ignore this 
* Sc-G ' Climate uiil Tinie,' p. 79. 
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condition. Nothing could be further from the truth 
than such a supposition. I can boldly affirm that 
the necessity for geographical conditions is as ti-uly a 
port of my theory a.*! of Mr, Wallace's modification 
thereof. 

One of the most important agencies, according to 
my view, is the enormous omoimt of heat conveyed 
from equatorial to temperate and polar regions by 
means of ocean-currents, and the deflection of this 
heat, duiing a high state of eccentricity, from the one 
hemisphere to the other. But all this depends on 
ocean- current-s flowing from equatorial to polar regions ; 
an<l the existence of these currents in turn depends, to 
a large extent, on the contour of the continents and 
the porticulai- distribution of sea and land. Take, as 
one example, the Gulf-stream, a current which played 
so important a part in the phenomena of the glacial 
epoch, A very slight change in geographical con- 
ditions, such as the opening of communication Ijetween 
the Gulf of Mexico and the Pacific, would have greatly 
diminished, if not entirely tieatroyod, that .stream. 
Or. as I showed on a former occasion, a change in the 
form or contour of the north-east comer of the South- 
American continent would have deflected the great 
ecjuatorial current, the feeder of the Gulf-stream, into 
the Southern Ocean and away from the Carribean 
Sen, One of the main causes of the extreme condition 
of things in North-western Europe, as well as in 
eastern parts of America, during the glacial epoch, 
was a large withdrawal of the warm waters of the 
Gulf-stream ; and this was to a gi'eat extent due, as I 
stated in my very first paper on the subject *, to the 
position of Cape St. Roqne, which deflected the 
equatorial current into the Southern Ocean. That a 
• " Phil. Mag," for August. 1864. 
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geographica] distribntion of land and water permitting 
of (he existence and deflection of those heat-bearing 
currents is one of the main factors in my theory is what 
most be obvious to every reader of 'Climate and Time." 

The diflerence between Mr. Wallace and mj-self is 
i\as : — I maintain that with the present distribution of 
land and water, without calling in the aid of any other 
geographical conditions than now obtain, those 
physical agencies detailed in ' Climate and Time ' are 
perfectly sufficient to account for all the phenomena 
of the glacial epoch, including those intercalated warm 
periods, daring which Greenland would probably be 
free from ice and the Arctic regions enjoying a mild 
climate; while Mr. Wallace, on the other hand, 
maintains that without assuming some change in the 
geographical conditions of our glol)e those physical 
agendes will not account for that state of things, at 
least in so far as the disappearance of the ice in Arctic 
regions is concerned. 

To narrow the field of inquiry, and bring more 
prominently before the mind the i-eaJ question at issue, 
I shall state the main points on which Mr. Wallace 
and I appear to agree. 

Points of figi-eeme^it. — 1. Mr. Wallace agrees with 
me that a high state of eccentricity could never 
directly produce a glacial condition of climate ; that 
the glacial epoch was the direct result, not of a high 
state of eccentricity, but of a combination of physical 
agencies brought into operation by means of this high 
state. 

2. He agrees with mo also in regard to what these 
physical agencies really were ; for the agencies to 
which he refers in his " Island Life " are almost 
identically those which I have advanced in 'Climate 
and Time ' and elsewhere. 
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3. Mr. Wallace agrees with me in regard to the 
mutual i-eactions of the physical agents. He luaintaiDs 
with me that these physical agencies not only all leati 
to one re.sult— the accumulation of snow and ice — but 
that their efficiency in bringing about this result is 
strengthened by their mutual reactions on one 
another. At pp. 137-139 he gives a variety of 
examples of these mutual reactions, and says that 
they " produce a maximum of effect which, without 
their aid, would be altogether unattainable." 

4. As has already been shown, we both agree as to 
the necessity of certain geographical conditions for 
the production of the glacial epoch. For although 
that epoch was mainly brought about by the physical 
agencies, yet these agencies could not have produced 
the required effect unless the nece.s.sary geographical 
conditions had been supplied, these being necessary for 
their effective operation. 

5. Mr. Wallace admits, of course, that the necessary 
geogi-aphical conditions existed during the glacial 
epoch ; for, unless this had been the ca.se, no glacial 
epoch could have occurred. Therefore, all that was 
required to produce glaciation wels an amount of 
eccentricity sufficient to set thL> physical a^ncies into 
operation. Be it observed, it did not require, in addi- 
tion to the physical agencies, some changes in the 
geographical conditions, or some new conditions; for 
the geographical conditions being existent, all that was 
then required to bring about the glacial epoch was the 
operation of the physical agencies. The overlooking 
of this fact has led to mucli confusion. For example, 
210,000 years ago, with winter in aphelion, "'the pro- 
blem to be solved," says Mr. Wallace, "is, whether the 
snow that fell in winter would accumulate to such an 
extent that it would not be melted in summer, and so 
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go on increasing year by year till it covered the whole 
of Scotland, Ireland, and Walea, and much of England. 
Dr. Croll and Dr. Geikie answer without hesitation 
that it would. Sir Charles Lyell maintained that it 
would only do so when geographical conditions were 
favourable."* Here we have a complete misappre- 
hension of the relation between Sir Charles Lyell's 
views and mine ; for I would certainly maintain (and, I 
presume. Dr. Geikie also) a.s emphatically as Sir Charles 
could do, "that it would only do so when geographical 
condition-s were favourable," For undoubtedly, accord- 
ing to the theory advocated in ' Climate and Time,' no 
glacial epoch could result without geographical condi- 
tions suitable for the operation of physical agencies; 
and this is virtually what Sir Charles maintains. The 
glacial epoch resulted during the last period of high 
eccentricity because the geographical conditions suit- 
able for the effective operation of the physical causes 
then existed. 

6. It is as-somed in 'Climate and Time' that, with 
the exception of those resulting from oscillations of 
sea-level, afterwards to be considLired, the general 
distribution of sea and land, and other geographical 
conditions, were the same during the glacial epoch as 
they are at pre.sent.f Consequently, in accounting for 
the glacial epoch I had only to consider the effects 

•■■lBkndLife,"p. 138. 

f Prof. J. Geikie, however, believea thkt during early PoBtgl&cial 
limea a coiuiiientble cliange in the physical geogrniphy of the North 
■eoi took place (see " Pi-eluat«ric Europe," chap. xxi. ). In order to 
account for the flonu of Qreriiiland, IcelaDcl, Mid the Faroe lalanda, 
he Uiinka a laud counectioii must have existed between thcBe plav«a 
Bad Scaodinavia. For reasoue which will be (tated in a future 
chapter I aiu wunewhat doubtful on tlus point. There ia, I think, 
an importAnt agent overlooked in the qnestioD of the distribatlon ot 
Arctic flora and fauna. Prof, Geikie, however, does not believe that 
the climatic oonditiou of that period wm in any way dne to thii change. 
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resulting from those physical agencies called into 
operation by an increase of eccentricity. To have 
speculated on hypothetical geographical conditions 
different from those which now obtain, and on the 
influence which these may have had in bringing about 
the glacial epoch, would have been on my part per- 
fectly absurd, as I knew we hod no evidence of the 
existence of any such conditions. Besides, my aim was 
to account for that epoch from known and established 
facts and principles, without the introiiuction of hj-po- 
thetical causes. I fear that the fact of my making 
little or no allusion to geographical condition.i in my 
explanations may have unfortunately led Mr. Wallace 
and others to conclude that I altogether ignore, or, at 
least, undervalue their importance, which is certainly 
not the case. 

Although Mr. Wallace so frequently alludes to the 
importance of geographical conditions, I am not sure if 
he believes that during the glacial epoch those condi- 
tions differed materially from what they are at present, 
or that glaciation could have been greatly influenced 
by any difference which did exist. 

7. Mr. Wallace alludes to one or two geographical 
conditions which, if they had exi.sted during the glacial 
epoch, would have greatly aided glaciation; as, for 
example, if a land-barrier hod extended from the 
British Isles, across the Faroe Islands and Iceland to 
Greenland, cutting off from Northern Europe the 
warm waters of the Atlantic, including the Gulf 
Stream. "The result," he says,"would almost certainly 
be that snow would accumulate on the high mountoin-s 
of Scandinavia till they became glaciated to as great 
an extent as Greenland." 

It would be easy to multiply coses of this kind where 
a distribution of land and water (.lifi'erent from the 
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present might have been more favourable to glaciation 
than the present; but the question is, Did any such 
difference favouring glaciation (Lcluxdly exist during 
the glacial epoch i I have never been able to find any 
evidence that it did. Many a change in geographical 
conditions has taken place during Tertiary times, some 
of which were doubtless favourable to glaciation; but 
have we any evidence that during the glacial epoch 
the geographical conditions were more favourable than 
they are at present? Unless this can be shown to be 
the case, there is no necessity for referring to a differ- 
ence in geographical conditions during that epoch as a 
cause of glaciation. This being ho, it does not follow, 
because in my explanation of the cau^e of the glacial 
epoch I may not, like Sir Charles Lyell and others, 
have speculated on the effects which might have 
resulted had the distribution of land and water been 
different from what it is now, that I ought on this 
account to be charged with undervaluing the import- 
ance of geographical conditions. 

Trusting that these preliminary considerations may 
tend to remove the partial confusion in which this 
somewhat complex subject has been involved, I shall 
now proceed to examine Mr. Wallace's main ai'gument. 
I shall consider it, fii-st, in relation to physical prin- 
ciples, and, secondly, in relation to geological and 
palaoontological facts. 



CHAPTER VII. 

EXAMINATION OF MR. ALFRED R. WALLACE'S MODIFI- 
CATION OF THE PHYSICAL THEORY OF SECULAR 
CHANGES OF CLIMATE. — CoiUinwd. 

PhydcB in relation to Mr. Wallaue'B Modification of the Theory.— 
Another Imposaible Condition Assumed. — A Ueographical 
ChiuigB not Necera&ry in Order to Remove the Antarctic 
Ice.— Other Cau»e» than Antarctic Ice affecting the North- 
ward-flowing Cnrrenta. — Climatic Conditions of the Two 
Hsmiipherea the reverse Ten Thoiuand Years ago; argU' 
nent Irotn. — Mutual Reactions of the Fhyaical Agents in 
Relation to the Melting of the Ice. ^Another Reason why the 
Iw does not Melt. 

I. Phyaica in Relation to Mr, Wallace's Modification 
of the Tlbeory. 

The grand modification, that during the height of 
the glacial epoch the snow and ice would not dis- 
appear when precession brought the winter solstice 
round to perihelion, I have already given in Mr. 
Wallace's own words. As the reasons which he 
assigns for this modification are veiy briefly stated 
by him, I may here give them also in hLs wonU. 

After describing the state of North- Eastern America 
and the North Atlantic, to which 1 have already 
alluded, he says; — 

" But when auch waa the state of the North Atlautio (and, 
however caused, such must have been its state during the 
height of the glacial epoch), can we auppoae that the mere 
change from the ihstiitit sun in winter and near sou iu 
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niuer, U> the rererse, could brii^ about anj importaot 
altfiratioD — tht jtkyneal attd ffeoffrapAieal eaiuet of glaetaticM 
remaining unhanged I For, certainlj, the lees powerful 
aun of Bummer, even though laating somewhat longer, could 
not do more than the much more powerful sun did during 
the phase of summer in perihrlioTi, while during the lees 
severe winiera the sun would have far less power than when 
it was equally near and at a very much greater altitude in 
summer. It seems to me, therefore, quite certain that when- 
ever txtrtme glaciation has been brought about hy high 
eccentricity combined with favourable geographictd and 
physical causes (and without this combination it is doubtful 
whether txtrtme glaciation woidd ever occur), then the ice 
sheet will nol be removed during the altemat* phases of 
precession, so long as tht«e geographical and physical causes 
remtun unaltered. It is true that the warm and cold o 
currents, which are the most important agents in increasing 
or diminisliing glaciation, depend for their strength and 
efficiency upon the comparative extents of the northern and 
southern ice^heets , but these ice^hects cannot, I believe, 
increase or diminish to any important extent unless some 
geographical or physical change first occura." * 

Again, — " It is quite evident that during the height of 
the glacial epoch there was a combination of causes at work 
which led to a large portion of North- Western Europe and 
Eastern America being buried in ice to a greater extent 
even than Greenland. Among these causes we must reckon 
a diminution of the force of the Gulf Stream, or its being 
diverted from the north-western coasts of Europe ; and what 
we have to consider is, whether the alteration from a long 
cold winter and short hot summer, to a short mild winter 
and long cool summer would greatly affect the amount of iue 
if l}if o«an-ciirrenU retnained thf tavie. The force of these 
currents is, it is true, by our hypothesis modified by the 
increase or diminution of the ice in the two hemispheres 
alternately, and they then react upon climate; but they 
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cannot be thii§ cbatiged till after the ice accumulatiou has 
been considerably affected by other causes " * 

There are some Exirther reasons assigned, which will 
be considered as we proceed. 

B'rom what has already been shown, it will be seen 
that the causes which led to the glacial epoch may be 
classed under three distinct groups: — [\) the astro- 
nomical, (2) the physical, and (3) the geographical. 
This threefold division is distinctly recognised by Mr. 
Wallace in tlie above quotations, as welt aa in all his 
reasoning on tlie subject of geological climate. 

In the astronomical group the main elements are 
the two following: — lat, A high state of eccentricity 
producing, on the hemisphere whose winter solstice 
happens to he in aphelion, a long and cold winter with 
a short and hot summer, and on tlie other hemisphere, 
whose winter solstice, of course, at the time is in peri- 
helion, a short and mild winter with a long and cool 
summer ; 2nd, Precession, transferring these conditions 
from the one hemisphere to the other alternately every 
10,000 or 12,000 yeara. The physical elements are, of 
course, the influence of snow and ice, ocean-currents, 
aqueous vapour, cloudi, fc^s, and a host of other 
things which have already been discussed at length 
in Chapters II. and HI,; while the geographical 
consist of the particular distribution of land and 
water, elevations or depressions in the sea-bottom, 
contour of the sea coast, and other geographical con- 
ditions influencing the flow of ocean-currents. 

It is to the influence of physical agencies, however, 
that the glacial epoch is more directly due. The main 
function of the a'itronomical agents is to set and keep 
the physical agencies in operation, and also to deter- 

• "Island Life," p. 148, 
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mijw the character of their operations. For example, 
the position of the winter solstice in relation to the 
aphelion or to the perihelion, during a high state of 
eccentricity, determines wliether the physical agencies 
will produce on a given hemisphere a glacial or a 
warm condition of climate ; while precession deter- 
mines which of the two hemispheres shall be the 
glaciated and which the warm. In one respect we 
may say that the astronomical causes produce glacia- 
tion by means of the physical agencies. 

The gei^raphical conditions, however, cannot pro- 
perly be considered to be causes in the sense in which 
the astronomical and physical are. They are more 
properly cwiditions to the production of a glacial 
epoch than causes. They cannot be said to («■( in the 
production of glaciation. They are rather permanent 
and passive conditions enabling the active causes to 
produce their required effects. Had the glacial epoch 
resulted from the elevation of the land, as some 
geol(^ist9 suppose, then thw elevation might properly 
be said to have been the cause of the glacial epoch ; 
but the glacial epoch was produced by no such means, 
nor by any change in the physical geography of the 
globe. A certain gec^raphical condition of things 
was, of course, requisite in order to the effective 
operation of the astronomical and physical causes. 
This condition existed at the time of the glacial epoch ; 
and it is only in this sense that that epoch can be 
referred to anything geographical. 

It is true that a cause, as Sii* William Hamilton 
states, may be defined as " all that without which the 
effect would not happen;" but this is far too general 
an expression of cause for practical purposes. We 
therefore fix on the particular antecedent or antece- 
dents, through the activity of which the event is 
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mainly brought about, and term them the causes of 
the event, and the others the ■necesiin-y coiidUwns. 

I cannot help thinking that the way in which 
geographical conditions are spoken of as causea of the 
glacial epoch has tended to confusion. 

During the glacial epoch there were frequent sub- 
mergences and elevations of the land, or rather oscilla- 
tions of sea-level, and these, it is true, would produce 
a change in the relative extent of sea and land. But 
whether we suppose it to have been the sea which rose 
and fell in relation to the land, or the land in relation 
to the sea, it equally follows that the geographical 
change resulting thei-efrom could not possibly have 
been a cause of the glacial epoch. It is now a well- 
established fact that submergence accompanied glacia- 
tion ; the glaciation may have been that which led to 
the submergence ; but it could not possibly have been 
the submergence which led to the glaciation. An 
elevation of the land would have favoured glaciation, 
but submergence would not. Its tendency would 
rather be in the opposite direction. It is now al.so 
established, that during the continental period, or 
periofl of elevation, the climate was warm and 
equable ; for it was then, as has been remarked, that 
this country was invaded by tropical and subtropical 
animals. Now, it is equally plain that the elevation 
could not have been the cause of the heat. Elevation 
of the land might produce cold, but it could not have 
been a cause of the heat. It follows, therefore, that 
the geographical change resulting from submergence 
or elevation of the land cannot be regarded as a cause 
of the glacial epoch ; for its effect on climate, if it 
had any, was in opposition to that of the astronomical 
and physical agencies. It would prove a hindrance, 
not a help. 



MODIFICATION OF THEORY EXAMINED. 

Referring now to Mr, Wallace '« argument: When 
glacial conditionit in the North Atlantic attained their 
maximum development, "can we suppose," he asks, 
" that the mere change from the distant aun in winter, 
and near sun in summer to the reverse, could bring 
about any important alteration — the physical and geo- 
graphical causes of glaciation remaining unchanged ?" 
Here, to begin with, we have an impossible state of 
things assumed. It i.s assumed in this question that 
it is possible for the winter solstice to pass from 
aphelion to perihelion, and the physical cause-i to 
remain unchanged. It is assumed as possible that 
the astronomical conditions might be reversed without 
a reversal of the physical conditions. 

^Tien the winttr solstice is in aphelion, it sets in 
operation many phj-sical caases, the tendency of which 
is to produce an accumulation of snow and ice; but 
when the solstice-point moves round to the perihelion, 
the tendency of these causes is reversed, and they then 
undo what they had previously done — melt the snow 
and ice which they had just produced. Now, what 
Mr. Wallace asks is thLs : When, owing to the winter 
solstice being in aphelion during a high state of eccen- 
tricity, a glacial condition of things is produced, will 
the fact of the solstice-point being moved round to 
perihelion remove the glacial condition, if the physical 
cau^ts remain unclianged in their mtxie of operationt 
My reply is, it certainly would not. Here it is assumed 
that the physical causes are working in opposition to 
the astronomical ; that when the solstice is in peri- 
helion the action of the physical causes, instead of 
being reversed, as it should be according to theory, 
still continues to produce and luaintain a glacial state 
of things, the same as it did when the solstice-point won 
in aphelion : and he asks, Will the astronomical causes 
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in this struggle manage to overpower the physical and 
produce a melting of the ice ? I unhesitatingly reply, 
No ; for the physical causes are far more powerful 
than the astronomical. The astronomical causes, as 
we have seen, are perfectly unable to produce a glacial 
state of things without the aid of the physical. How, 
then, could we expect that they could remove this 
glacial state if the physical causes were actually 
working against them ? 

In thui) setting the physical causes against the 
astronomical, Mr. Wallace is basing his argument for 
the non-disappearance of the snow and ice on a state of 
things which cannot possibly, under the circumstances, 
exist. His question, to have consistency, should be 
this ; — When glacial conditions were at their height, 
fee, can we suppose tliat the mere change from the 
distant sun in winter and the near sun in summer, to 
the reverse, could bring about any important alteration 
— the geogmphicid causes of glaciation remaitdng 
unchanged ? If the question is put thus, and it is the 
only form in which it can be put to be consistent with 
the theory which Mr. Wallace himself advocates, then 
my reply is. That the change from the distant sun in 
winter and near sun in summer to the near sun in 
winter and distant sun in summer, aided by tlie change 
in the physical causes which this would necessarily 
bring about, would certainly be sufficient to cause the 
snow and ice to disappear without any change in the 
geographical condition of things. The combined influ- 
ence of the astronomical and physical catises, when the 
winter solstice is in perihelion, is perfectly sufficient 
to undo all that they had previously done when the 
solstice was in aphelion. When the action of the 
causes is reversed, the effects will be reversed. 

Had the glacial epoch been produced by geographical 
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causes, then it b prob&lile thst tbe ice would not Iwre 
disappeared till these caosea were cbaiiged. Had Ute 
ice, for example, been simply doe f> an elevBtioB ol 
the land, aa some have ai^ed, then it wonld not pn>- 
bably have disappeared tUI the land became lowered. 
But it was the result of do such caose. It was doe, 
not to an elevation of the land, bat to a nomber of 
physical causes, brought into operaticm by a high 
state of eccentricity. This Mr. Wallace fnlly admitA 
and maintains. A certain get^raphical state of thingn 
was, o£ course, necessary to enable tiie aMronomica) 
and physical causes to produce the required effect ; 
and this was really all that geographical conditicms 
had to do in the matter. Let thia be observed, how- 
ever, that the same geiKjrnphicul condition of thimgii 
which favours the accumulation of ice when the 
winter solstice is in aphelion, favoura it* disappear- 
ance when the solstice is in perihelion. Tliia is 
obvious, because the same combination of physical 
agencies which makes the hemisphere in aphelion 
cold, makes the one in peribelion warm. Tlie heating 
of the one is, to a large estent. the result of the 
cooling of the other. It is the truii^ference of heat by 
ocean-currents from the hemisphere in aphelion to the 
(me in perihelion which is a main reason why the 
former is cold and the latter warm. Hence a change 
in geographical conditions is unnecessary for the dis- 
appearance of the ice on the hemisphere with the 
perihelion winter, whether that hemisphere be the 
northern or the southern. 

The tendency of the combined influence of eiU the 
causes — astronomical, physical, and geographical — is 
to cool the one hemisphere and to warm the other, to 
accumulate the ice on the one, and remove it from 
the other. Consequently the same total combination 
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of causes which will produce an accumulation of ice 
on either hemisphere when the winter solstice is in 
aphelion will produce a melting of that ice when the 
solstice moves round to the perihelion. 

Another tmpoas'ihle Condition AsuiLrned. — "What 
we have to consider," says Mr. Wallace, " is whether 
the alteration from a long cold winter and short hot 
summer, to a short mild winter and long cool summer, 
would greatly affect the amount of ice if the ocean- 
currents remained the seine'' Here, again, we have 
an impossihle state of things ossumed. It is assumed 
that, notwnthstanding the change from an aphelion to 
to a perihelion winter, the ocean-currents would still 
remain the same. And it is asked, would the astrono- 
mical causes in this case remove the glaciation ? I 
would he disposed to say that they would not. 

" The force of these currents," he adds, " are, it is 
true, by our hypothesis modified ty the increase or 
diminution of the ice in the two hemispheres alter- 
nately (they depend for their strength and efficiency 
upon the comparative extent of the northern and 
southern ice-sheets), and they then react upon 
climate ; but they cannot be thai changed till after 
the ice-accumulation has been considerably affected 
by other causes." 

What, then, ai'e the other causes which affect the 
ice -accumulation and thus lead to a change in the 
ocean-cm-rents? "These ice-sheets cannot, I beUeve," 
says Mr. Wallace, " increase or diminish to any im- 
portant extent unless some geogi-aphi^al or 'physical 
change first occurs." The first thing required to affect 
the ice-accumulation is thua a geographical or a 
physical change. But we have just seen that the 
character of the physical causes depends upon the 
astronomical, A change fmm a long cold winter and 
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short hot snmmer to a short mild winter and long 
cool sanimer woold reraree the operatioas of the 
physical caoses and lead to a melting of the ice. 
The phj'sical cao&es. therefore, offer no barrier. 
What more do we still require ? This we have in 
the following foot-note: — "The ocean -corrents are 
mainly due to the difference of temperattire of the 
polar and equatorial areas combined with the peculiar 
form and position of the continents, and some one or 
more of tJiese factors must be altered before the ocean- 
currents towards the North Pole can be increased." * 

One of these factors— change in the form and 
position of the continents— may be left out of 
consideration ; for we have no evidence of any 
such change during the glacial epoch, except one> 
which, as has been already proved, could have had 
no effect. We must, therefore, look to a change in 
" the difference of temperature of the polar and 
eqoatorial areas" for any increase in the currents 
towards the North Pole. And in order to bring about 
this change, " the only available factor," Mr. Wallace 
states, " ia the Antarctic ice ; if this were largely 
increased, the northward-flowing cuiTents might be 
80 increased an to melt some of the Arctic ice. But 
without some geographical change the Antarctic ice 
could not moterially diminish during its winter pei'i- 
hdion, nor increase to any important extent during 
the opposite phase. We therefore seem to have no 
available agency by wliieh to get rid of the ice over a 
glaciated country, so long as the gmgi-aphical con- 
ditions remained unchanged and the eccentricity 
continued high." 

According to Mr. Wallace, the iy)ilij available factor 

to produce a difference of temperature between the 

■ "Island Life," p. ISO. 
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south-polar area and the equator, so as to increase the 
north-flowing currents and thus melt the Arctic ice, 
would be an increase of the Antarctic ice ; but this 
he considers impoMsible without some geographical 
cliange. Without such a change, the Antarctic ice, he 
maintains, would neither be increased nor dimimshed. 
Hence it follows that without this change there ia, 
according to Mr. Wallace's theory, no possibility of 
getting quit of our northern ice during interglacial 
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This sweeping conclusion seems to be based on two 
a^umptions, both of which appear to me to be errone- 
ous. First, that the " only " factor available is the 
Antarctic ice ; and, se<^ondly, that the Antarctic ice can 
neither be increased nor diminished without some 
geographical change. 

A Geographical Change not Necessary in order to 
Remove the Antarctic Ice. — In reference to the firat — 
that the Antarctic ice is the " only " available factor — 
I shall presently show that tliere are other causes 
ftflecting the northward-flowing currents as power- 
fully as the Antarctic ice. As to the second — that the 
Antarctic ice can neither be increased nor diminished 
materially without some geographical change — this is 
an assumption based, no doubt, on the opinion which 
he holds that the Antarctic ice is due to the elevated 
nature of that continent. Of course, if this opinion 
be correct, then, without a lowering of the land, the 
ice can never disappear or be greatly changed in 
amount by astronomical or physical causes. But 
from what has already been stated in Chapter V. 
in reference to the contlition of the Antarctic regions, 
I think it likely that they probably consist of low 
dismembered land or of groups of flat islands little 
elevated above sea-level, but all fused together by 
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one continnooa sheet of ice. In fact, it seems highly 
probable that a very largo portion of the ice rests on 
a surface which is under the sea-level. Victoria Land 
is, of course, certainly elevated and mountainous, but 
the character of the Antarctic icebergs shows that this 
state of things moat be the exception and not the rule 
in those regions. 

If this he the case, the Antarctic ice is just in the 
condition admitting of its being easily modilied by 
warm currents from equatorial regions. In fact, at 
the very present day, as Dr. Neumayer has shown, 
the slight southward deflections of the warm westerly 
drift-current caused by the projecting land masses of 
Australia, Africa, and South America cut notches in 
the ice. When the southern winter solstice was in 
perihelion during the glacial epoch, it is probable that 
the greater part of the ice then disappeared. 

In fact, this is a result which would be even still 
more likely to occur were the views held by Sir 
Joseph Dalton Hooker, Professor Shaler, and others, 
detailed in Chapter V., as to the nature of the 
Antarctic ice, proved to be correct, viz., tltat the 
greater part of that ice originated in pack or sea 
ice, which ultimately became converted into a solid 
and continuous sheet by long ages of successive 
snowfalls. 

If such be the condition of the Antarctic ice, we can 
readily understand how it might all soon disappear 
under the influence which would be brought to bear 
upon it were the eccentricity high and the southern 
winter sobtice in perihelion. Tlie warm and equable 
conditions of climate which would then prevail, and 
the enormous quantity of intertropical water carried 
into the Southern Ocean, would soon produce a molt- 
ing of the ice. Layer after layer would diiiiappcar 
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off the surface, and as soon as the weight of the 
sheet became less than that of the water which 
it had displaced, the sheet would float. After this 
it would no doubt shortly break up and become 



Other Causes than Antarctic Ice affecting the 
NorthvMrd-Jhwing Citn-ents. — If we consider the 
effect which the present amount of eccentricity, 
small as it is, has on the climatic condition of some 
parts of the southern hemisphere, we shall readily 
understand how, during the glacial epoch, the warm 
water of this hemisphere may have been impelled 
northward, even independently of the influence of 
the Antarctic ice. In order to show the present effect 
of eccentricity on climate, I cannot do better than 
quote Mr, Wallace's own words on the subject. 
Referring to its effect on south temperate America, 
he says : — 

"Those persons who atJU doubt the effect of winter in 
aphelion with a high degree of eccentricity in producing 
glaciatioD, should consider how the condition of south 
temperate America at the present day is explicable if they 
reject this agency. The line of perpetual anow in the 
BOiitheni Andes is so low as 6000 feet in the same latitude 
as the Pyrenees ; in the latitude of the Swiss Alps, moun- 
tains only 6200 tuet high produce immenae glaciers which 
descend to the sea-level ; while in the latitude of Cumberland, 
mountains only from 3000 to 4000 feet high have every 
valley 611ed with streams of ice descending to the sea-coast 
and giving off abundance of huge icebergs. Here we have 
exactly the condition of things tu wliich England and 
Western Europe were subjected during the latter portion 
of the glacial epoch, when every valley in Walea, Cumber- 
land, aud Scotland had its glacier ; and to what can this 
state of things be imputed, if not to the fact that there is 
now a moderate amount of eccentricity, and the winter of 
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the HOuthem hemiaphere is in aphelion f The mere geo- 
graphical position of the southern extremity of America 
doea not seem especially favourable to the productioa of 
Buoh a atate of glaciatioa. The land narrows from the 
tropica southwards, and terminates altogether in about the 
latitude of Edinburgh ; the mountains are of moderate 
height; while during summer the sun is three millions 
of miles nearer, and the heat received from it ia equivalent 
to a rise of 20° F. as compared with the same season in the 
northern hemisphere," * 

In B, similar glacial condition are the islands of 
South Georgia, .South Shetland. Graham Land, E^derby 
Land, Sandwich Land. There can be little doubt that 
the present extension of ice in the Antarctic regions 
is to a considerable extent due also to the influence of 
eccentricity. 

Let us now glance for a moment at the influence 
which this state of things has at present on north- 
ward-flowing currents. One result is that the south- 
east trades are stronger than the north-east, and as a 
consequence blow over on the northern hemisphere ten 
or fifteen degrees beyond the equator. This has the 
effect, aa haa been shown ('Climate and Time,' Chapters 
V. and XIII., and other places), of impelling the warm 
surface-water of the southern intertropical regions over 
on the northern hemisphere. It is possible that the 
greater strength of the south-east trades may to some 
extent be due to the preponderance of ocean on the 
southern hemisphere; but there can be little doubt 
that it is mainly the effect of eccentricity. 

The result of this transference of water from the 
southern to the northern hemisphere is that the inter- 
tropical waters of the northern hemisphere are between 
three and four degrees warmer than those of the 

» " Island Life," p. 142. 
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BOathem. Another result which follows, as has also 
been shown, is that the great equatorial currents are 
made to lie at some distance to the north of the 
equator ; hence, when they are impelled against the 
American and the Asiatic continents, and become 
deflected northwarda and southwards, the lai^er por- 
tion of the water goes to the north, and thus raises 
the temperature of the northern hemisphere. Now, if 
all this results as a consequence from the present small 
amount of eccentricity, how much greater must have 
been the eft'ect during the glacial epoch, when the 
eccentricity was more than three times its present 
value, and the southern winter also, as now, in aphelion 1 
All those eflects which we have just been considering 
would then have been magnified far more than three- 
fold. 

Climatic Conditions of the Two Htmispheres tlie 
Severae 10,000 or 12,000 years ago : A rgumsni from. 
— Ten or twelve thousand years ago, when our northern 
winter solstice was last in aphelion, the climatic con- 
ditions were in all probability the reverse of what they 
ore at present. There appears to be pretty good 
geological evidence that such was the ease. This, 
under the present small amount of eccentricity, shows 
not only to what an extent climate is aifected by 
eccentricity, but also (and with this we are at present 
more particularly concerned) that its tendency is to 
cool the one hemisphere and warm the other, to 
accumulate the snow iind ice on the one Eind melt 
them on the other. And this result, to a large extent. 
Is doubtless brought alwut by its influence on ocean- 
currents. 

There are good reasons for concluding, as Professor 

J. Geikie haa fully shown,* that at a very recent date 

* " PreliistoHc Europe," p. 41 1. 
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(during the time of the formation of the 40-feet raised 
beach and the deposition of the Carse-clays) the climate 
was much colder than it is at present. The seas sur- 
rounding our island appear to have had a lower 
temperature than they liave at present; and our 
Highland valleys seem to have been occupied by 
local glaciers. • 

The Carae-clays of Scotland are best developed in 
the valleys of the Tay, the Earn, and the Forth. 
These deposits consist of finely laminated clays and 
silt, " Now and again," saya Professor J, Geikie, 
" the deposits consist of tough tenacious brick-clay, 
which does not differ in appearance from similar 
brick-clays of glacial age." The clay is usually free 
from stones, but occasionally blocks of six inches or 
a foot in diameter are found in it: and Professor 
J. Geikie mentions having seen one four feet in 
thickness. Stones of this size in a fine laminated 
clay evidently indicate the presence of floating ice. 
But, as Prof&ssor J. Geikie remarks, " it is rather the 
general character of the clays thera-selves than the 
presence of erratics which indicates colder climatic 
conditions. The fine tenacious brick-clays are not 
like the dark sludge and silt which now gather upon 
the eatuarine bed of the Tay, but resemble and in 
some cases are identical in character with the lami- 
nated clays of true glacial age with Arctic shells." 
These Carse-clays, as he further remarks, appear in 
a large measure to be made up of the fine " flour of 
rock " derived from the grinding action of glaciers 



• Inn paper "On the Obliquity of the Ecliptic," read before tlie 
Geological IJDciety of ClUagow in 1567. I concluded tbat at the time 
at tlie deposition of the Cane-eUys the mean winter tcmpernture 
wu probably 10° or 15° lower than >t present, and the Golf StrKam 
C(nuider«bly redaced. See abo 'Climate and Time,' pp. 40:)-4]0. 
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which then occupied the Highland valleys, and from 
which muddy waters escaped in large quantities in 
summer, owing to the melting of the snow and ice. 
In short, these Carse-clays appear to coincide with the 
moat recent period of local glaciers. 

During that period some of the glaciers, aa Professor 
J. Geikie has shown, appear to have even reached the 
sea-level. For example, at the mouth of Glen Brora, 
in Sutherland, tliere is a well-marked moraine with 
large blocks resting upon, and apparently of the same 
age as, the deposits of the raised beach.' Mr. Robert 
Chambers also observed moraine matter resting upon 
the 30-feet beach at the opening of Glen lorsa, in 
Arran. In many of the Highland sea-lochs, says 
Professor J. Geikie, glaciers appear to have come 
down to the sea and calved their icebergs tliere. 
This, he thinks, is probably the reason why the 40- 
60-feet beach is not often well seen at the heads of 
such sea-lochs. Tlie glaciers seem in many cases to 
have flowed on for some distance into the sea, and 
thus prevented the formation of a beach and cliff- 
line. 

The greater magnitude and torrential character of 
the rivers of that period wei-e no doubt due to the 
melting during summer of great masses of snow and 
ice. The presence of the large Greenland whale, found 
frequently in the Carse deposits, would seem to indi- 
cate a somewhat colder sea than now surrounds our 
island. A decrease of temperature of the sea is what 
would necessarily occur from a slight diminution in 
the volume of the Gulf Stream, arising from the 
greater deflection of equatorial water into the southern 
hemisphere. 

Another circum,stance deserves notice here, as it 

• " Prehistoric Europe," p. 411. 
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seems to indicate that the climatic conditions of the 
two hemispheres were at the period of the Carse-clays 
the reverse of what they are at present. During that 
period the sea stood higher in relation to the land than 
it does at the present time. To thb circumstance 
alone no great importance can be attached ; but when 
we consider, in addition, that submergence has almost 
invariably accompanied glaciation, we may regard it 
as highly probable that the submergence at the period 
in question was the result of a greater amount of ice 
on the northern hemisphere and a less amount on the 
southern than now. This probability is fm'ther in- 
creased by the tact that during the growth of the 
ancient Forest, which immediately underlies the Carse- 
clays, and indicates a condition of clijnate even more 
warm and equable than the present,' the sea stood 
not only higher in relation to the land than it did 
during the time of the deposition of the Carse-clays, 
but somewhat higher than it do&s at present. The 
buried Forest, doubtless, belongs to the period 10,000 
or 12,000 years prior to that of the Carse-clay3,f when 
the winter solstice was in periheUon; and at this time, 
owing to a somewhat greater amount of eccentricity 
than at present, the quantity of ice on the southern 
hemisphere might be expected to be greater, and that 
on the northern less, than now. 

Thus, when the northern winters were last in 
aphelion there was a vine of sea-level, resulting, 
doubtless, from a preponderance of ice on the 
northern hemisphere ; but when the buried Forest 
flourished, 10.000 or 12,000 years prior, the winters 

• Those who doubt tlie equable ond wanner character of tha cUmnto 
of the submitruie Foreat-bed period Bhould Btuily Ibe muu of eridonoa 
on thU point given in " Prebialorio Europe." 

t For the probable datea of the Carae.clayt and the Eubtnoriiia 
Foreet-beda, tee ■ Climate and Time,' p. 407- 
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were in perihelion, and there was a fall of sea-level, 
due, in all likelihood, to the preponderance of ice on 
the southern hemisphere. But this is not all : the 
strata which underliG the buried Forest bear witneas 
to another rise of sea-level. 

These changes of climatic conditions and oscillations 
of sea-level, which took place during the latter part of 
the Postglacial period, are just what should have taken 
place on the supposition that they were the result of 
those astronomical and physical agents which we have 
been considering. Thus, immediately preceding the 
Present period, we have that of the 25- and 40-feet * 
raised beaches and the Carse deposits, which indicate 
that the climate was then more severe and the sea 
s(Hnewhat colder and standing at a higher level than 
at present. Now, during thLs Recent period, our 
northern winter solstice was in aphelion, and the 
condition of things is exactly what, according to 
theory, we ought to expect. 

Preceding the period of the Carse-claya came that 
of the buried Forest, when the climate was even more 
genial and equable than at the present day, the Gulf 
Stream larger and the eea at a lower level than now. 
Now, during this period, the winter solstice was in 
perihelion, and the eccentricity somewhat greater than 
at present ; and here again we have exactly that con- 
dition of things which, according to theory, we ought 
to expect. It would be very singular indeed were 
there no physical connection between these conditions 
and the causes to which I have been attributing them. 
It would certainly be singular were all these coin- 

" At ono time I tliought ('Climate and Time,' p. 409) that the 
40-feet beach miglit belong to a. period 50,000 years prior to the 
CarW'Ubys : but I uiti now Batialied that the two beaches both belong 
to the period of the CsTBc-clayB, aa Profeuor J, Geikie ha« shown in 
"Prehirtoric Europe," Chap. XVL 




Aat, iriMB die wrntrw are m perihebon, the melting 
of tlw BOW and iee omI the inemse of the Oolf 
SlienB and other noctfawatd-Bowing attreDts are as 
necBaoary a result as were the fonnation of tim snow I 
and ioe and the decrease of the Golf Stream and thoaa 
correntfi when the winters were in aphelion. And if ' 
this holdfi true in reference to recent and poatglada] 
times, when the eccentricity was small, it must, for 
rea^ns which will presently be stated, hold tnio in a 
higher degree in reference to the glacial epocli, when 
the eccentricity was more than three times On preftont 
value. 

The Mutual Seaction of the Physical At/fuln in 
Selatian to the Mdting of the Ice~ — Wlicii the winter 
solstice is in aphelion it sets in operation, acconling to 
theory, as has been shown, a host of physical cuiiNeii 
the tendency of which is to product' on ticouiiiiiluUon 
of snow and ice ; but when the solslicD-poitit iiiuviw 
round to perihelion the tendency of tliL-No caUNHit U 
reversed, and they then undo what tliey hiul provluuNly 
done — they melt the snow und ico whicli thuy hrul 
just produced. The action of Ui<! caiuhm I wing 
reversed, the effect-t are ruvumtxl. But it iiiUNt Imi 
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observed that the greater the amount of the eccen- 
tricity, the greater will be the effect resulting from 
the combination of these physical agents, whether that 
effect be the production of snow and ice on the cold 
hemisphere, or the melting of them on the warm, — 
whether it be their production when the winter sol- 
stice of a hemisphere is in aphelion, or their melting 
when that solstice is in periheUon. 

Wg have, however, to take into account not merely 
the action of the physical agents, but their mutual 
reactions on each other. The effect of this mutual 
reaction is very striking. Not only do the physical 
agents, in their actions, ali lead to one result, viz., an 
accumulation of snow and ice when the winters are in 
aphelion, but their efficiency in bringing about this 
result is actually strengthened by their mutual re- 
octioas. To illustrate this effect I may quote the 
following from Chapter III. of this volume. 

' To ijegin with, we have a high state of eccentricity. 
This leads to long and cold winters. The cold leads to 
snow, and although heat is given out in the formation 
of the snow, yet the final result is that the snow inten- 
sifies the cold : it cools the air and leads to still more 
snow. The cold and snow bring a third agent into 
play— /<iy«, which act still in the same direction. The 
fogs intercept the sun's rays ; this interception of the 
rays diminishes the melting-power of the sun, and so 
increases the accumulation. As the snow and tee 
continue to accumulate, more and more of the rays are 
cut off; and on the other hand, as the rays continue 
to be cut off, the raie of accumulation increases, 
becaase the quantity of snow and ice melted 
becomes thus annually leas and less. In addition, 
the loss of the rays cut off by the fogs lowers the 
temperature of the air and leads to more snow being 
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formed, while again the snow thus formed chills the 
air still more and increases the fogs. Again, during 
the winters of a glacial epoch, the earth would be 
radiating its heat into space. Had this loss of heat 
simply lowered the temperature, the lowering of the 
temperature would have tended to diminish the rate 
of loss -, but the result is the formation of snow rather 
than the lowering of the temperature. 

' Further, as snow and ice accumulate on the one 
hemisphere they diminish on the other. This increases 
the strength of the trade-winds on the cold hemisphere 
and weakens those on the warm. The effect of this is 
to impel the warm water of the tropics more to the 
warm hemisphere than to the cold. Supposing the 
northern hemisphere to be the cold one, then, as the 
snow and ice begin gradually to accumulate, the 
ocean-currents of that hemisphere, more particularly 
the Gulf Stream, begin to decrease in volume, while 
those on the southern or warm lieniisphere begin pan 
passu to increase. This withdrawal of heat from the 
northern hemisphere favours the accumulation of snow 
and ice, and aa the snow and ice accumulate the ocean- 
currents decrease. On the other hand, as the ocean- 
currenta diminish, the snow and ice still more 
accumulate. Thus the two effects, in so far as the 
accumulation of snow and ice is concerned, mutually 
strengthen each other.' 

With all this Mr. Wallace seems fully to agree ; for 
at pp. 137-140 (" Island Life ") he gives a very clear 
statement of the eftect of these mutual reactions in the 
production of glaciation, and says that were it not for 
them it is probable the astronomical and other causes 
would not in our latitudes have been sufficient to 
produce glaciation. In short, he concludes that these 
reactions "produce a maximum of effect which, with- 
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out their aid, would be altogether unattainable." Mr. 
Wallace thus doe.9 full jastice to these mutual reactions 
in so far as the production of glaciation is concerned ; 
but I am convinced that he must have under-estimated 
their importance as regarrls the removal of the glacia- 
tion. He, however, recognises the fact that these 
mutual reactions produce an opposite effect on the 
warm heraiaphere whose winters are in perihelion. 
" These agencies," he says, " are at the same time 
acting in a reverse way in the southern hemisphere, 
diminishing the supply of the moisture carried by the 
anti-trades, and increasing the temperature by means 
of more powerful southward ocean-currents ; and all 
this again reacts on the northern hemisphere, increas- 
ing yet further the supply of moisture by the more 
powerful south-westerly winds, while still further 
lowering the temperature by the southward diversion 
of the Gulf Stream." 

Now, if, during the glaciation of the northern hemi- 
sphere, these mutual relations produce the opposite 
effect on the southern hemisphere, it Is evident that 
they must produce this same opposite effect on the 
northern hemisphere when its winter solstice is in 
perihelion. Their effect then would bo to increase the 
temperature and melt the ice. When the winter sol- 
stice is moving towards the aphelion, the physical 
agents begin to act and react on one another, and 
this action and reaction go on increasing in inten- 
sity till the solstice -point reaches the aphelion ; but 
an exactly similar thing Is going on in the other 
hemisphere, only the effects are the reverse. While 
the actions and reactions leading to an accumulation 
of ice are increasing in intensity, we shall suppose, on 
the northern hemisphere, the same increase is taking 
place on the southern hemisphere ; but the I'esult is a 
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melting, not an accumulation of the ice. The aame 
1 imdoiug on the southern hemisphere what 
it is doing on the northern. Similarly, of course, 
when the northern winter solstice begins to move 
towards the perihelion, the mutual reactions of these 
physical cause.s will be reversed and will go on with 
increasing intensity till the perihelion is reached, 
melting the very ice which they had previously 
prodaced. 

We have already seen that the greater the extent of 
the eccentricity the greater is the effect resulting from 
the actimia of the physical causes, whether this effect 
be the production of ice on the cold hemisphere, or its 
removal from the warm. It is evident that the same 
thing must necessarily hold true in regard to the 
mntual reactlonis of the physical causes. Conse- 
quently, if the mutual actions and reactions of the 
physical causes, brought into operation during a high 
state of eccentricity, led at the Glacial Epoch to the 
great accumulation of ice when the wintera were in 
aphelion, they must have led to an equally great 
melting and dispersal of that ice when precession 
brought the winters round to perihelion. These 
causes would be as efficient in the removal of the 
ice as they were in its production. In so far as the 
physical and astronomical causes were concerned, the 
greater the amount of ice formed during the cold 
periods the greater would be the amount melted 
during the warm interglacial periods. 

This conclusion follows so obviously from the fore- 
going principles that it seems almost superfluous to 
dwell further on the subject, the more so as it will be 
seen in the next chapter that the correctness of the 
conclusion is established by the facts of geology and 
palfoontology. 
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Another Reason Assigned why the Tee does not 
Mdt. — Mr, Wallace assigns the following as an 
additional reason why the ice does not disappear 
during the interglacial periods when the eccentricity 
in high: — 

" When a country is largely covered with ice, we 
may look upon it as possessing the accumulated or 
stored-up cold of a long aeri&s of preceding winters ; 
and however much heat is poured upon it, its tempera- 
ture cannot be raised above the freezing-point till that 
store of cold is got rid of — that is, till the ice is all 
melted. But the ice itself, when extensive, tends to 
its own preservation, even under the iuiiuence of heat; 
for the chilled atmosphere becomes filled with fog, and 
this keeps off the sun-heat, and then snow falls even 
during summer, and the atored-up cold does not 
diminish during the year. When, however, only a 
small portion of the surface is covered with ice, the 
exposed earth becomes heated by the hot sun ; this 
warms the air, and the warm air melts the adjacent 
ice. It follows that, towards the equatorial limits of 
a glaciated country alternations of climate may occur 
during a period of high eccentricity, while nearer the 
Pole, where the whole country is completely ice-clad, 
no amelioration may take place." * 

For the past twenty years I have been maintaining 
that, when a country is covered with ice, it becomes a 
permanent source of cold ; and however much heat 
may be received from the svm, the temperature of the 
surface can never be raised above the freezing-point 
while the ice remains ; and, again, that such an ice- 
covering tends to its ovra preservation, because it 
chills the air and increases the snowfall. In short, I 
have all along maintained this to have ticen one of the 
* " Island Life," p. 134- 
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chief causes which led to the country being so deeply 
covered with ice. In fact, had it not been for some 
such conservative power in the ice, a glacial epoch 
resulting from the causes which I have been advocating 
would not have been possible. This conservative 
tendency certainly renders it more difficult for the 
physical agencies to get rid of the ice during inter- 
glacial periods; but we evidently have no grounds for 
assuming that it will defy their melting-powers. 



CHAPTER Vin. 

EXAMINATION OF MR. ALFRED K. WALLACE'S MODIFICA- 
TION OF THE PHYSICAL THEORY OF SECULAR CHANGES 
OF CLIMATE — Conthwd. 

Profoaaor J. Geikie on Condition of Europe during iDterglkcul 
Periods. — l^cotliuid daring Interglaoial Periods. —Diffioulty in 
Detecting the Climaliu Character o( the Earlier InterglacinI 
Period!. — Objection aa to tlie Number of luterglocial Periodt. 
— Objection a« to the Number of Submergeocea. — Interglncial 
Periods leu strongly marked in Temperate Bcgiong thim GUciol. 

II. Qedoffical and PiUceoittolorfical Facts hi relation 
to Mr. Wallace's Modification of the Tlieory. 
Mr. Wallace's chief, and indeed only real, modification 
of my theory, is to the effect, aa I have pointed out, that 
the alternate phases of precession, causing the winter 
of each hemisphere to Idc in aphelion and perihehon 
each 10,500 years, would produce a complete change 
of climate only when a country was partially snow- 
clad. According to his view, when the greater part 
of North-western Europe was almcst wholly huried 
under snow and ice, those glacial conditions must 
have continued, and perhaps have even become 
inten»ijied, when the winter solstice moved round to 
perihelion, instead of being replaced, as I have main- 
tained, by an almost perpetual spring. In short, Mr. 
Wallace's conclusion is that, during the Glacial Epoch 
proper, a warm and equable Interglacial Period could 
not have occurred. 
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In the preceding chapter, I have endeavoured to 
show that physical principles do not warrant such a 
conclusion. I shall now proceed to consider what the 
direct testimony of Geology and Palseontology is on 
the subject ; and I believe we ahall find that the facts 
of Geology and Palieontology are as much opposed to 
the conclusion as are the principles of Physics. 

On this point I may quote tlie evidence of a 
geologist who, more than any other, has devoted 
special attention to all points relating to Glacial and 
Interglacial periods. Prof. J. Geikie, after devoting 
upwards of five hundred pages of his " Prehistoric 
Europe" to the consideration and accumulation of 
facts from all parts of this country and the Continent 
relating to Glacial and Interglacial periods, gives the 
following aa the result of liis investigations : — 

" We note," he says, " as we advance from Pliocene 
times, how the climatic conditions of the colder epochs 
of the Glacial Period increase in severity until they 
culminate with the appearance of that great northern 
•mei' de glace which overwhelmed all Northern Europe, 
and reached as far south as the 50th parallel of lati- 
tude in Saxony. Thereafter the glacial epochs decline 
in importance, until, in the Postglacial Period, they 
cease to return. The genial cUmate of Interglacial 
ages probably also attained a maximuvi towards the 
middle of the Plewtocene Period, and afterwards 
became less genial at successive stages, the temperate 
and equable conditions of early Postglacial times being 
probably the latest manifestation of the Interglacial 

ph- 

shall now quote the same author's description of 
an Interglacial Period as demonstrated by itt flora 
and fauna. The reader must, however, observe that, 
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by Pleistocene Period, Professor Geikie means the so- 
called Glacial Period, with its alternations of severe 
Arctic climate and mild and genial conditions. • 

" An examination," he says, " of Pleistocene organic 
remains leads us to conclude that strongly-contrasted 
climatic conditions alternated during the Period. At 
one time an extremely equable and genial climate 
prevailed, allowing animals, which are now relegated 
to widely -separated zones, to live throughout the year 
in one and the same latitude. Hippopotamuses, 
elephants, and rhinoceroses, Irish deer, horses, oxen, 
and bisons then ranged from the borders of the 
Mediterranean as far north at least as Middle Eng- 
land and Northern Germany. In like manner, plants 
which no longer occur together — some being banished 
to hilly regions, while others are restricted to low 
grounds, and yet others have retreated to the extreme 
south ot the Continent or to warmer regions beyond 
the limits of Europe — lived side by side. Tlie fig-tree, 
the judos-tree, and the Canary laurel flourished in 
Northern France along with the sycamore, the hazel, 
and the willow. And we encounter in the Pleistocene 
deposits of various countries in Europe the same 
remarkable commingling of northern and southern 
forms — of forms that demand a humid climate and 
are capable of enduring considerable cold, together 
with species which, while seeking moist conditions. 
yet could not survive the cold of our present winters, 
Tlie testimony of the mammals and plants is confirmed 
by that of the land and fresh-water moUusca — all the 
evidence thus conspiring to demonstrate that the 
climate of Pleistocene Europe was, for some time at 
all events, remarkably equable and somewhat humid, 

• " Prehistoric Europe," p. 5M. 
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Tho summers may not indeed have been warmer than 
they are now ; the winters, however, were certainly 
much more genial." ' 

This, be it observed, is a description of a condition 
of things which existed during an Interglacial Period 
belonging, not to the close, but to the very climax of 
tlie Glacial Epoch. For, innmcdiately preceding and 
succeeding this Period, almost the whole of Northern 
Europe was enveloped in one continuous sheet of ice. 
" But if," continues Profeasor J, Qeikie, " the evidence 
of such a climate having formerly obtained be very 
weighty, not less convincing are the proofs, supplied 
by the Pleistocene deposits, of extreme conditions. 
Think what must have been the state of Middle and 
Northern Europe when PalsBolithic man hunted the 
reindeer in Southern Franco, and when the Arctic 
willow and its congeners grew at low levels in Central 
Europe. Reflect upon the fact that in the very same 
latitude in France, where at one time the Canary 
laurel and the fig-tree flourished, the pine, the spruce, 
and northern and high-alpine mosses at another time 
found a congenial habitat. Bear in view, also, that 
the land and fi-esh- water molluscs testify in like 
manner to the same strongly - contrasted climate. 
Besides those that tell of more equable and genial 
conditions than the present, there are species now 
restricted to the higher Alps and northern latitudes 
that formerly abounded in Middle Europe, and their 
shells occur commingled in the some deposits with the 
remains of lemmings, marmots, reindeer, and other 
northern and moontain-loving animals." "t" 

But more convincing still b another range of facts, 
some of which have been adduced by Mr. Wallace 

* " ProhiEtoric Europe," p. 640. 
t Hud, p. 641. 
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himself. In a section on alternations of warm and 
cold periods during the Glacial Epoch * he says : — 

"The evidence that such was the case" (alternate 
warm and cold periods) " is very remarkable. The 
' Till,' as we have seen, could only have been formed 
when the country was entirely buried under a large 
ice-sheet of enormous thickness, and when it must 
therefore have been, in all the parts so covered, almost 
entirely destitute of animal and vegetable life. But 
in several places in Scotland fine layers of sand and 
gravel, with beds of peaty matter, have been found 
resting on ' Till,' and again covered by ' Till.' Some- 
times these intercalated beds are very thin, but in 
other cases they are twenty or thirty feet thick, and 
in them have been found remains of the extinct ox, 
the Irish elk, the horse, reindeer, and mammoth. Here 
we have evidence of two distinct periods of intense 
cold, and an intervening milder period sufficiently 
prolonged for the country to become covered with 
vegetation and stocked with animal life." 

Let us now see to what all this leads. It has been 
proved beyond the possibility of a doubt that, at the 
time the Till was being formed which overlies the 
Scottbh interglacial beds, the whole of Scotland, 
Scandinavia, the bed of the North Sea, and a great 
part of tlie North of England were covered with one 
continuous sheet of ice upwards of 2000 feet in 
thickness. This sheet overwhelmed the Hebrides, the 
Orkney and Shetland Islands, extended into Russia, 
filled the basin of the Baltic, ovei-flowed Denmark and 
HoLstein, and advanced into North Germany as far at 
least as Berlin. It has also been demonstrated that, 
at the time the Lower Till was being formed which 
v/nderliea these interglacial beds. North-western 
■ " iBland Life," p. 1 14. 
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Europe was under a still more severe state of glacia- 
tion. The ice-aheet at this time advanced farther 
south into England, and extended into North Germany 
as far as Saxony. It is perfectly obvious that this 
sheet must have destroyed all plant and animal life in 
Scotland ; and before the country could have become 
covered with vegetation and stocked with those inter- 
glacial animals to which Mr. Wallace refers, the ice 
must have disappeared and the climate become mild. 

Equally conclusive are the facts adduced by Mr. 
Wallace in reference to the interglacial beds of 
England. "In tlie east of England, Mr. Skertchly," he 
saya, "enumerates four distinct boulder-clays with 
intervening deposits of gravels and sands. Mr. Searles 
V. Wood, jun., classes the most recent (Hessle) boulder- 
clay as ' Postglacial,' but he admits an intervening 
warmer period, characterised by southern forms of 
molluaca and insects, after which glacial conditions 
again prevailed with northern types of mollusca. 
Elsewhere Mr. Wood says : — ' Looking at the presence 
of such fluviatile mollusca as Cyitna fiuminalig imd 
Unio littoralie, and of such mammalia as the hippo- 
potamus and other great pachyderms, and of such a 
littoral Lusitanian fauna as that of the Selsea bed, 
where it is mixed up with the remains of some of 
those pachyderms, as well as of some other features, 
it has seemed to me that the climate of the earlier 
part of the Postglacial Period in England was possibly 
even warmer tlian our present climate ; and that it 
was succeeded by a refrigeration sufficiently severe to 
cause ice to form all round our coasts, and glaciers to 
accumulate in the valleys of the mountain districts.' " 
That the.se fauna indicate a warm and equable con- 
dition of climate is further evident from Mr. Wallace's 
remarks : — " The tact," he says, " of the hippopotamus 
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having lived at 54° N". lat. in England, quite close to 
the time of the Glacial Epoch, is absolutely ineonaistent 
with a mere gradual amcliomtion of climate from that 
time till the present day. The immense quantity of 
vegetable food which this creature requires, implies a 
mild and uniform climate with hardly any aevere 
winter; and no theory that has yet been suggested 
renders this possible, except that of alternate cold and 
wetrm periods during the Glacial Epoch itself, . . . 
Thus the very existence of the hippopotamus in 
Yorkshire, as well as in the south of Ejigiand, in close 
association with glacial conditions, mu.st be held to be 
a strong corroborative argument in favour of the 
reality of an interglacial warm period." 

I trust that Mr. Wallace has not been misled by 
Mr. Wood's unfortunate use of the tenu " Postglacial " 
as applied to the Hessle boulder-clay. The Hessle 
boulder-clay as sui-ely belongs to the Glacial Period 
proper as does the true Till of Scotland, which covers 
the Lowlands and overlies the interglacial beds of 
that country. It is tlie moi-avae profonde of the last 
vtier de glace, which covered the greater part of North- 
western Europe. The Upper Till of Scotland and the 
Hessle boulder-clay of England belong to the same 
period. This has been clearly shown by Professor J. 
Geikie in his " Great Ice-Age," chap. xxx. (2nd edit.), 
and in " Prehistoric Europe," chap, xii., and elsewhere. 
The Hessle bouIder-cIay is, in short, a continuation of 
the Upper Till of Scotland. 

The position of these Hessle beds to which Mr. 
Wallace refers, like that of the interglacial beds of 
Scotland, is between two boulder-clays — the Hessle 
and the Purple boulder-clays, both of which indicate 
a period of extreme glaciation: only the Purple 
boulder-day period was somewhat the more severe 
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of the two. At both periods, the greater part of 
North-western Europe was buried under ice. We 
know that during the last great ice-period, which was 
undoubtedly the period of the Hessle boulder-clay, 
the ice-sheet reached in North Germany as for as 
Berlin; while during the period of the Purple boulder- 
day it advanced to about Saxony, 

The accompanying chart, reproduced from ' Climate 
and Time,' which was sketched out during the summer 
of 1870, shows pretty correctly the condition of North- 
western Europe both before and after the interglacial 
period referred to by Mr. Wood. The observations of 
Professor J. Geikie and Mr. A. Helland have since 
shown, however, that the Scandinavian land-ice did 
not pass over the Faroe Islands, as reprej^cnted in the 
chart ; but the chart has, in almost every other parti- 
cular, been now proved by geologists to be accurate. 
The chart exhibits in a striking manner the enormous 
amount of ice which mmt have been melted off the 
ground before the warmth of the interglacial period 
could even have commenced. 

The observations of Prof. Torrell, Dr. A, Penck, 
Prof. Credner, Prof. Berendt, Dr, Jentzsch, A Helland, 
F. Wohnschaffe, H. Habenicht, and other geologists, 
have shown that there are in North Germany three 
distinct boulder-clays — an Upper, Middle, and Lower, 
with two series of interglacial beds. In these inter- 
glacial beds have been found organic remains which 
evidently indicate a mild and genial condition of 
climate. The younger interglacial period (the one 
prior to the last great extension of the ice) in all 
probability corresponds to the last interglacial period 
of Scotland, England, and Ireland, Interglacial beds 
belonging to the same period have been found in 
Switzerland, Italy, Denmark, North America, and other 
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places, all indicating a mild and equable condition of 
climate. 

There is another class of facts, almost entirely over- 
looked, which will doubtless yet prove as conclusively 
the warm character of interglacial periods. These 
facts will be referred to when we come to consider 
the question of warm polar climates. 

It would be impossible at present to give even the 
briefest outline of the recent discoveries in regard to 
interglacial periods, But though this were possible 
it would be wholly unnecessary, as the facts which 
have already been adduced by Mr. Wallace himself 
are perfectly sufficient for our present purpose. 

If now it be true, as it undoubtedly is, that the 
Hessle boulder-clay of England belongs to the same 
age as the Upper Till of Scotland, and that the last 
warm interglacial period — when the Cyrena-fiuminalis 
and Unio littondle, the hippopotamus, the Elephaa 
antiqutLs, and other animals of a southern type lived 
in England — occurred between two glacial periods bo 
severe as to envelop the greater part of North-western 
Europe in a continuous sheet of ice, then this particiilar 
interglacial period must have supervened during a 
high state of eccentricity, and not, as Mr, Wallace 
assumes, at a period subsequent to the Glacial Epoch 
proper, when the eccentricity had greatly diminished. 
This is obvious ; for if the last gi-eat ice-sheet could 
have been produced without a high state of eccentri- 
city, then there seems no reason why the one preceding 
it should not also have been produced without high 
eccentricity. If so, then all the previous ice-sheets 
may in like manner have been so produced. For the 
diflerence in magnitude between the last and penulti- 
mate ice-sheets was not so great as to warrant the 
supposition of any considerable difference in the 
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amount of eccentricity at the two periods when these 
ice-sheets were respectively developed. In short, if 
the last great ice-sheet con bo explained without the 
supposition of a high state of eccentricity, then there 
does not appear to be any real necessity for any theory 
of eccentricity in accounting for the Glacial Epoch. 

If we adopt the Physical theory of the cause of the 
Glacial Epoch, we are compelled to maintain that the 
last two great Ice-perioda were the indirect results of 
a high state of eccentricity, and in this ctise we can 
hardly avoid the conclusion that tlie mild intervening 
period was due to the same cause. The occurrence of 
a mild interglocial period between the two ice-periods 
is directly in opposition to Mr. Wallace's view — that 
during a high state of eccentricity the ice would not 
disappear but be continued. It is in perfect harmony, 
however, with that which I advocate ; for during high 
eccentricity a mild and equable condition of climate, 
when the winters occur in perihelion, is as much a 
necessary result as a cold and glacial condition when 
they occur in aphelion. 

The facts of Geology thus to mo appear, so far, to be 
as much opposed to Mr. Wallace's modifications as are 
the principles of Physics. 

Di^ulty in detecting the Climatic Character of the 
Earlier Intei-glacial Periods. — It follows according to 
theory that, other things being equal, the greater the 
amount of eccentricity the more equable and mild will 
the interglacial periods be. It is probable, therefore, 
that some of the earlier interglacial periods were 
milder and more equable than the last. It may be 
difficult, in the present state of our knowledge, to 
prove ih'is conclusion by direct geological and palieon* 
tological evidence; but, on the other hand, it is certainly 
impossible to disprove it by that means. The absence 
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of depoaita contaiiiing organic remains, indicative of a 
superior mildness of climate having obtained during 
early interglacial periods, cannot certainly be regarded 
as satisfactory evidence agaiast the conclusion ju.9t 
referred to. When we consider the enormous pressure 
and destructive power of an ice-sheet some 2000 or 
3000 feet in thickness grinding down the face of a 
country, our surprise is that so much evidence remains 
of even the last interglacial period. That so few relics 
of the flora and fauna of preceding interglacial periods 
have been preserved, is a conclusion which we might 
(t priori anticipate. This fact has been clearly pointed 
out by Mr. Wallace himself, who says : — " If there have 
been, not two only, but a series of such alternations of 
climate, we could not possibly expect to find more 
than the most slender indications of them, because 
each succeeding ice-sheet would necessarily grind down 
or otherwise destroy much of the superficial deposits 
left by its predecessors, while the torrents that must 
always have accompanied the melting of these huge 
masses of ice would wash away even such fragments 
as might have escaped the ice itself." • 

When we pass beyond the limits reached by the 
ice-sheets of the Glacial Epoch, we may expect, of 
course, to find the remains of many of the plants and 
animals which lived during the earlier interglacial 
periods. But here, again, we encounter another diffi- 
culty i for we have in this cose seldom any means of 
determining the age to which these remains belong. 
Unless in relation to overlying and underlying boulder- 
clays, there seems in many cases no way of knowing 
to what interglacial period they ought to be assigned ; 
or, in fact, whether they are really interglacial or not. 
If the remains in question indicated a condition of 
* " IfilttDd Lite," p. 118. 
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climate much milrler than the present, the probability 
is that they would be classiiied as preglacial. I fully 
agree witli Prof. J, Geikie, that many of those plants 
and animals of a southern type which have been 
regarded as preglacial are in reality of interglacial age. 
Objection as to the Number of Interglacial Periods. 
— It has been urged as an objection to the Physical 
theory of the Glacial Epoch, that, according to it, there 
ought to have been more interglacial periods than we 
have direct evidence of having actually occurred. I 
am doubtful as to the force of this objection. I do 
not thuik that there could have been more than about 
five well-marked interglacial periods during the entire 
Glacial Epoch ; three probably during the former half 
of the epoch, and certainly not more than two during 
the latter half. There would bo a large interval 
between the two maxima of eccentricity of 100,000 
and 200,000 years ago, when the alternations of 
climate would be comparatively moderate in extent. 
Besides, it is not coiTect to assume, as is generally 
done, that the interval between two consecutive inter- 
glacial periods is only 21,000 years; for the mean rate 
of motion of the perihelion during the Glacial Epoch 
was considerably less than has been assumed. It will 
be seen from the Table of the Longitude of the 
Perihelion, given in ' Climat« and Time,' p. 320, that 
it has taken the perihelion 231,000 years to make one 
complete revolution. If, therefore, we assume, what of 
course b not certain, that the mean rate of precession 
during the Glacial Epoch was the same as the present, 
then the rate of precession to that of the perihelion's 
motion would, in this case, be as nine to one. The 
equinoxial point will take 2.5,811 years to make one 
revolution; but as tlie perihelion moves in the opposite 
direction, it will reduce the time taken by the point in 
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passing from perihelion round to perihelion to 23,230 
years, which will represent the mean interval between 
two consecutive interglacial periods. But as the 
motion of the perihelion was very irregular, the length 
of the interval between the periods would, of course, 
differ considerably. 

When we consider how difficult it must be to detect 
in the drilt covering glaciated countries even a relic 
of early interglacial deposits, and when, moreover, we 
remember that it is only within the past few years 
that geologists have begun to bestow any attention on 
the subject, it is certainly not surprising that direct 
geological evidence of so few interglacial periods has 
as yet been discovered. In England, geologists have, 
however, already detected evidence of three interglacial 
periods, with four or five ice-periods. In Germany, 
quite recently, two interglacial periods and three or 
more ice-periods have been recognised by competent 
observers. In Denmark there are four boulder-clays 
separated by intercalated beds of sand and clay. In 
severely -glaciated Scotland, where traces of former 
interglacial periods can hardly be expected, there have 
nevertheless been found in old preglacial buried 
channels, and other sheltered hollows, three, four, and 
in some places five, boulder-clays, separated from one 
another by immense beds of sand, gravel, and clay. 
Some of these beds are found to be continuous for long 
distances. It is true that these intercalated beds have 
yielded few or no organic remains, but it may well be 
that further research will yet result in the discovery 
of more abundant fossUs ; for frequently the beds in 
question are too thick and too extensive to allow us 
to infer their subglacial origin. They do not in 
such respects resemble the deposits which have been 
accumulated by aqueous action under ice, but have 
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all the cliaracteristics of deposits which have been laid 
down in lakes and lacustrine hollows. As some have 
already yielded oi'ganic remains, a more extended 
scrutiny will probably lead to the discovery of similar 
fossils in those beds which are at present believed to 
be oofossiliferous. 

Objection as to tlie nv-Tiyher of Submergences. — It 
has also been urged as an objection to the Physical 
theory, that, according to it, there ought to have been 
a greater number of submei^ences of the land during 
the glacial epoch than is knoH'n to have taken place ; 
for according to the theory there ought to have been 
a submergence to a greater or lesser extent correspond- 
ing to each ice period. Submergence ought regularly 
to accompany glaciation, and emergence the disappear- 
ance of the ice ; whereas geologists have detected only 
about three such periods. 

In reply to this objection, it will not do to estimate 
the number of submei^ences by the number of observed 
raised beaches or well-marked terraces. These in most 
cases must have resulted from a subsidence of the 
land, and not from a rise of the sea due to a displace- 
ment of the earth's centre of gravity. Oscillations 
of sea level resulting from an alternate increase and 
decrease of ice would not likely produce well-marked 
terraces, In order to cut a terrace the sea must 
continue for a long period at the same level ; but this 
could hardly be expected in the case of a rise resulting 
from the accumulation of ice ; for, according to theory, 
the mass of the ice gradually increases till a maximum 
is reached, when it then begins as gradually to decrease. 
It is true that when the ice is near its maximum it 
will change but slowly, and when at the turning point 
it may remain stationary for centuries before ajiy 
sensible decrease takes place. In this case it might in 
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some places leave its mark in the form of a terrace or 
a raised beach ; tut no doubt, such cases would be 
exceptional. Tlie condition of things becomes further 
complicated by another cause referred to in ' Climate 
and Time ' (p. 388), which will occasionally come into 
operation ; viz., a lowering of the general level of the 
ocean re.sulting from the abstraction of the ice, or a 
rise resulting from a general decrease of the ice. 

The submergences and emergences arising from dis- 
placement of the earth's centre of gravity would of 
course leave evidence of their existence in the form of 
stratified deposits ; but, as we have already seen, no 
one could possibly determine from such deposits the 
number of elevations or depressions of sea level which 
actually took place. 

I think it is probable, however, that some of the 
more recent well-marked changes of sea level, such as 
those indicated by the Corse-claye and the submarine 
Forest-beda, were due to displacements of the earth's 
centre of gravity. I am inclined also to believe that 
the rise of the land, or rather the lowering of the sea 
level during the interglacial or continental periods, in 
many cases, resulted from the same cause. If we admit, 
with some geologists, that the sinking of the land was 
due to the weight of the ice, we shall have an explana- 
tion of glacial submergences ; but such a theory will 
in no wise explain the elevation of the land during the 
continental periods. It is true, the removal of the ice 
might allow the land to regain its former level ; but 
its removal could have no tendency to raise the land 
above that level. 

The whole matter of glacial submergence is too 
obscure and complicated an aflair to allow us to 
determine, with anything like certainty, how often 
the land might have been imder water during the 
glacial epoch. 
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Interglacial Pei'iods Less Sti-ongly Marked in Tem- 
perate Regions than GUicial. — I quite agree with Mr. 
Wallace that the interglacial deposits never exhibit 
any indication of a climate whose warmth corresponded 
to the severity of the preceding cold. This, however, 
cannot be urged as an objection, for it is a result which 
follows as a necessary consequence from theory. It 
theoretically follows that the cold of the glacial periods 
will not only exceed in severity tlie heat of the inter- 
glacial, but will also be of longer duration. During 
the glacial periods extreme cold is the characteristic 
of the winters, which, owing to the presence of snow 
and ice, only becomes moderated, although, of course, 
considerably, during the summers. But, on the other 
hajid, during interglacial periods mildness and equa- 
bility of temperature rather than heat are the 
characteristics both of summer and winter, 

Tliat the cold of the glacial periods must have con- 
tinued longer tlian the warmth of the interglacial will, 
I think, be apparent from the following considerations, 
As long OS a country remains permanently covered 
with snow and ice, the climate, as has been repeatedly 
shown, must continue cold, no matter what the direct 
heat of the sun may bo. Astronomically considered, 
the interglacial periods ore, of coui-se, of the same 
length as the glacial, — the mean length of which, 
during the Glacial Epoch, was about 11,600 years; 
but the cold of a glacial period would not, ha we sliall 
presently see, actually terminate at the end of the 
period, but would be continued on probably for cen- 
turies into the succeeding intei^Iacial period. Suppose 
that during a glacial period the country is covered 
with a sheet of ice, which, during the continuance of 
the period, had accumulated to the thickness of 2000 
or 3000 feet All this enormous quantity of ice would 
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have to be melted off the ground before the warmth of 
the interglacial period would commence. So long as a 
single inch of ice covered the surface of the country, 
the cold would continue. Ice, as we have seen, by 
chilling the air, induces fresh snow to fall ; and, of 
course, it is only when the amount of ice annually 
melted exceeds that being formed from the falling 
snow, that a diminution in the thickness of the sheet 
would begin to take place. A real melting of the ice, 
and consequent decrease in the thickness of the sheet, 
would probably not commence till the astronomical 
and physical agencies in operation during the glacial 
period began to act in an opposite direction. In short, 
it would be the favourable conditions of the inter- 
glacial period that would eflectually remove the ice ; 
and it would be then, and only then, that the warmth 
would begin ; while, again, at the close of the period, 
when the first inch of ice made its appearance on the 
surface of the country, the interglacial condition of 
climate would come to an end. The time required to 
remove the ice does not prevent an interglacial con- 
dition of climate ; it only somewhat shortens its 
duration. 

There is another circumstance worthy of notice here. 
It is this : aa the mild and equable character of the 
climate during interglacial periods resulted to a large 
extent from the enormous transference of equatorial 
heat, and its distribution over temperate and polar 
regions, the difference of climatic conditions between 
the subtropical and the temperate and polar regions 
would be less marked than at present; in other words, 
the temperature would not differ so much with latitude 
as it does at present. This, as we have seen, is a con- 
clusion which Ls fully borne out by geological and 
palaeontological facts. 
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There are few facta within the domain of geology- 
better established than that at frequent periods in the 
past the polar regions enjoyed a comparatively mild 
and equable climate, and that places now buried under 
permanent unow and ice were then covered with a 
rich and luxuriant vegetation. Various theories have 
been advanced to account for this remarkable state of 
things, auch o-s a different distribution of sea and land, 
a change in the obliquity of the ecliptic, a displace- 
ment in the position of the earth's axia of rotation, 
and so forth. The true explanation will, I feel per- 
suaded, he found to be the one I gave many years ago, 
Tlie steps by which my conclusions were reached were 
as follows : — 

The annual quantity of heat received from the son 
at the equator is to that at the poles as 12 to 498, or, 
say, as IS to 5. Thb is on the supposition that the 
same percentage of rays is cut off by the atmosphere 
at the equator as at the poles, which, of course, is not 
the case. More is cut off at the poles than at the 
equator, and consequently the difference in the 
amount of heat received at the two places is actually 
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greater than that indicated by the ratio 12 to 5. But, 
assuming 12 to 5 to be the ratio, the question arose 
what ought to be the difference ot temperature between 
the two places in question on the supposition that the 
temperature was due solely to the diroct heat received 
from the sun ? This was a question difficult to answer, 
for its answer mainly depended upon two con- 
siderations, regarding both of which a very consider- 
able amount of uncertainty prevailed. 

First, it waa necessary to know how much of the 
total amoimt of heat received by the eai-th was derived 
from the sim, and how much from the stars and other 
sources, or, in other words, from space. Absolute zero 
ia considered to be —461° Fahr. The temperature 
of the equator is about 80°. This gives 541° Fahr, 
as the absolute temperature of the equator. Now, were, 
all the heat received by the earth derived simply from 
the sun, and were the temperature of each place pro- 
portionate to the amount directly received, then the 
absolute temperature of the poles would be jj of that 
of the equator, or 225°. This would give a difference 
of 316° between the temperature of the equator and 
that of the poles. According to Pouillet and Her.schel, 
space has a temperature of — 239°, or 222° of absolute 
temperature. If this he the temperature of space, 
then only 319° of the absolute temperature of the 
equator are derived from the sun ; consequently, as 
the poles receive from the sun only -^ of this amount 
of temperature, or 133°, this will give merely 186° as 
the difference which ought to exist between the 
equator and the poles. There is, however, good 
reason for believing that the temperature of space 
is far less than that assigned by Pouillet and Hei-schel 
—that, in fact, it is probably not far above absolute 
zero. Therefore, by adopting so high a temperature 
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08 — 239°, we make the difference between the tempera- 
ture of the equator and that of the poles too small. 

Second, it was necessary to know at what rate the 
temperature increased or decreased with a given 
increase or decrease in the amount of lieat received. 
It was well known that Newton's law — that the 
chajige of temperature was directly proportionate to 
the change in the quantity of heat received — was far 
From being correct. The fonnula of Dulong and Petit 
was found to give results pretty accurate within 
ordinary limits of temperature. But it would not 
have done, in making my estimate, to take that 
formula, if I adopted Herschel's estimate of the tem- 
perature of space : for it would have made the 
difference of temperature between the equator and 
the poles by far too small. Newton's law, if we adopt 
Herschel's estimate of the temperature of space, would 
give results much nearer the truth ; for the error of 
the one would, to a large extent at least, neutralise 
that of the other. 

From such uncertain data it waa, of course, impos- 
sible to arrive at results which could in any way be 
regarded as accurate. But it so happens that perfect 
accuracy of results in the present case was not 
essential ; all that really was required was a rough 
estimate of what the differ ence of temperature 
between the equator and the pol&s ought to be. 
The method adopterl showed pretty clearly, how- 
ever, that the difference of temperature could not 
be less (although probably more) than 200"; but the 
present actual difference does not probably exceed HO". 
We have no means of ascertaining with certainty what 
the mean annual temperature of the poles is ; but as 
the temperature of lat. 80° N. is 4°'5, that of the poles 
is probably not under 0°. If the present difference be 
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80°, it is then 120° less than it would be did the tem- 
perature of ea«h place depend alone on the heat 
received directly from the sun. This great reduction 
from about 200° to 80° can. of course, be due to no 
other cause than to a transference of heat from the 
equator to the poles. Tlie question then arose, by 
what means was this transference effected ? There 
were only two agencies available — the transference 
must be effected either by aerial or by ocean-currents. 
It was shown at con.iiderable leDgth ('Climate and 
Time,' pp. 27-30. and other places) that the amount of 
heat that can be conveyed from the equator to tiie 
poles by means of aerial currents is trifling, and that, 
consequently, the transference must be referred to the 
currents of the ocean. It became obvious then that 
the influence of ocean-currents in the distribution of 
heat over the globe had been enormously under- 
estimated. In order to ascertain with greater 
certainty that such had been the case, I resolved 
on determining, if po-s.-iiblc, in absolute measure, the 
amount of heat actually being conveyed from the 
equator to temperate and polar regions by means of 
ocean-currents. 

The only great current whose volume and tempera- 
ture had been ascertained with any degree of certainty 
is the Gulf Stream. On computing the absolute 
amount of heat conveyed by that stream, it was found 
to be more than equal to all the heat received from 
the sun within 32 miles on each side of the equator. 
The amount of equatorial heat carried into temperate 
and polar regions by this stream alone is therefore 
equal to one-fourth of all the heat received from 
the sun by the North Atlantic from tlie Tropic of 
Cancer up to the Arctic circle." Although the heating- 
• 'ClimfttoaiidTime.'pp. 34, 36! "Pha. Mag.," Febraary, 1870. 
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power of the Gulf Stre&m had long been known, yet 
no one had imagined that the warmth of our climate 
wAs due, to such an enonuous extent, to the heat 
conveyed by that stream. The amount of heat received 
by an equatorial zone 64 miles in breadth represents, 
be it obacrved, merely the amount conveyed by one 
current alone, There are several other great currents, 
some of which convey as much heat polewards as the 
Qulf Stream. On taking into account the intluence of 
the whole system of oceanic circulation, it is not 
surprising that the difference of temperature between 
the equator and the polea should be reduced from 
200° to 80°. 

From these considerations, the real cause of former 
comparatively mild climates in Arctic region.s becomes 
now apparent. AU tliat was necessary to confer on, 
say, Greenland a condition of climate which would 
admit of the growth of a luxuriant vegetation is 
simply an increa.se in the amount of heat transferred 
from equatorial to Arctic regions by means of ocean- 
currents. And to effect this change of climate no 
very great amount of increase is really required ; 
for it was shown that the severity of the climate of 
that region is about na much due to the cooling effect 
of the permanent snow and ice as to an actual want of 
heat. An increase in the amount of warm water 
entering the Arctic Ocean, just sufficient to prevent 
the formation of permanent ice, is all that is really 
necessary ; for were it not for the presence of ice the 
summers of Greenland would be as warm as those of 
England. 

Were the whole of the warm water of the Gulf 
Stream at present to flow into the Ai'Ctic Ocean, it 
would probably remove the ice of Greenland. Any 
physical changea, such as those that have been discussed 
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on former occasions, which would greetly increase the 

volume and temperature of the stream and deflect 
more of its waters into the Arctic Ocean would, 
there is little doubt, confer on the polar regions a 
climate suitable for plant and animal life. At present 
the Gulf Stream bifui-cates in mid- Atlantic, one branch 
passing north-eastwards into the Arctic regions, whilst 
the larger branch turns south-eastwards by the Azorea, 
and after passing the Canaries re-entera the equatorial 
current. As the Gulf Stream, like other great currents 
of the ocean, follows almost exactly the path of the 
prevailing winds ", it bifurcates in mid-Atlantic simply 
because the winds blowing over it bifurcate also. Any 
physical change which would prevent this bifurcation 
of the winds and cause them to blow north-eastwards 
would probably impel the whole of the Gulf Stream 
waters into the Arctic seas. All this doubtless might 
quite well be effected without any gec^raphical changes, 
although changes in the physical geography of the 
North Atlantic might be helpful. 

These considerations regarding the influence of the 
Gulf Stream point to another result of an opposite 
character. It is this: if a large in-creaae in the volume 
and temperature of the stream would confer on Green- 
land and the Arctic regions a condition of climate 
somewhat like that of North-western Europe, it is 
obvious, as has been shown at length on former 
occasions, that a large deci-ease in its temperature and 
volume would, on the other hand, lead to a state of 
things in North-western Europe approaching to that 
which now prevails in Greenland. A decrease leads to 
a glacial, an increase to an interglacial condition of 
things. 

Sir William TJiomton tm. Mild Arctic Clvmaten. — 
• See ' Climate ftnd Time," p. 213. 
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In a paper read before the Geological Society of 
Glasgow in February, 1877, Sir William maintains also 
that an increase in the amount of heat conveyed by 
ocean-currents to the Arctic regions, combined with 
the effect of Clouds, Wind, and Aqueous Vapour, is 
perfectly sufficient to account for the warm and 
temperate condition of climate which is known to 
have prevailed in those regions during former epochs. 
The following (juotations will show Sir William's 
views : — 

"A thousand feet of depresBiou would submerge the 
uontiuents uf Europe, Asia, and America, for thousanda of 
miles from tLetr preseut northern coast-lineH ; and would 
give instead of the present Imid-lucked, and therefore ice- 
bound Arctic Bea, aa open icelesa ocean, with only a number 
of small steep islands to obstruet the free interchange of 
water between the North Pole and temperate ur tropical 
regions. That the Arctic sea would, in such circumBtances, 
be free from ice quite up to the north pole may be, I thinli, 
seciu'elj inferred from what, iu tlie present condition of the 
globe, we linow of ice-bound and open seas in the northern 
hemisphere and of the soulhem ocean abounding in icebergs, 
but probably nowhere ice-bound up to the very coast of the 
circumpolar Antarctic continent, except in more or leas land- 
looked bays 

" Suppose now the sea, uuobetructed by land from either 
pole to temperate or tropical regions, to be icelesa at any 
time, would it continue icelesa during the whole of the sun- 

i polar winter ? Trt; we may safely answer. Supposing 
the depth of the sea to be not less than 50 or 100 fathoma, 
and judging from what we know for certain of oceau-uurrente, 
we may safely say that differences of specific gravity of the 
water produced by difference of temperature, not reaching 
anywhere down to the frecitiug point, would cause enough of 
circulation of water between the polar and temperate or 
tropical regions to supply all the beat radiated from the 
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wat«r within the Arctic circle during the sunless winter, if 
air contributed none of it. Just think of a current of three- 
quarters of a nautical mile per hour, or 70 milea per four 
dajB flowing towardB the pole across the Arctic circle. The 
area of the Arctic circle is 700 square miles for each mile of 
its circumference. Hence 40 fathoms deep of such a current 
would carry in, per twenty-four hours, a little more than 
water enough to cover the whole area to a depth of 1 fathom ; 
and this, if 7°-l Cent, above the freezing point, would bring in 
just enough of heat to prevent freezing, if in twenty-four 
hours as much beat were radiated away as taken from a tenth 
of a fathom of ice-cold water would leave it ice at the freez- 
ing-point. This is no doubt much more than the actual 
amount of radiation, and the supposed current is probably 
much lose than it would be if the water were ice-cold at the 
pole and 7°-0 Cent, at the Arctic circle. Hence, without any 
assistance from air, we find in the convection of heat by 
water alone a sufBcicntly powerful influence to prevent any 
freeaing-up in polar regions at any time of year." * 

That an amount of warm water flowing into the 
Arctic Ocean, equal to that a-ssumed by Sir William 
Thomson, along with the effects of clouds, wind, dew, 
and other agencies to which he refers, would wholly 
prevent the existence of permanent ice in those regions, 
is a conclusion which, I think, caTi hardiy be doubted. 
It is with the greatest deference that I venture to differ 
from so eminent a physicist; but I am unable to 
believe that such a transference of water from inter- 
tropical and temperate regioas could be effected by the 
agency to which he attributes it. Certainly the 
amount of heat conveyed by means of a circulation 
resulting from difference of specific gravity, produced 
by difference of temperature, must be trilling when 
compared with that of oceon-eurrenta produced by the 

• TrftDB. of the Gool. Soo. of Glasgow. 2and Febmary, 1877. 
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impelling force ot the winds. Take, for example, the 
case of the Gulf Stream. If the amount of heat 
conveyed from intertropical regions into the North 
Atlantic, by means of difference of density resulting 
from difference of temperature, were equal to that 
conveyed \>y the Gulf Stream, it would follow, aa has 
been proved, • that the Atlantic would be far warmer 
in temperate and Arctic than in intertropical regions. 
Taking the annual quantity of beat received from the 
sun per unit surface at the equator as 1000, the 
quantities received by the three zones would be 
respectively as follows : — 

Equator 1000 

Torrid zone 975 

Temperate zone . . . 757 

Frigid zone 454 

Aasume, then, that as much heat is conveyed from 
intertropical regions into the Atlantic and Arctic soon 
by this circulation from difference ot apecilic gravity 
as by the Gulf Stream, and assume also that one half 
of the total heat conveyed by the two systems of 
circulation goes to wann the Arctic Ocean, and the 
other half remains in temperate regions, the following 
would then be the relative quantities of heat passeased 
by the three zones : — 

Atlantic in torrid zone . . , 671 

„ in temperate zone 940 

„ in frigid zone . . . 766 

There is a still more formidable objection to the 

theory. It has been demonstrated, from the 

temperature - soundings made by the ' Challenger ' 

Expedition, f that the general surface of the North 

• 'ClimaU aud Time,' Chop. XI. ; "PLiL Mag.," Mnroh, 1874. 
t 'Clinuite aDdTime,'pp. 2-10-223; "Phil bUg.,"Sept«mberuid 
Deoamber, 1876 : " Nature." Novembar 80. 1876. 
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Atlantic must, in order to produce equilibrium, stand 
at a higher level than at the equator : in other words, 
the surface of the Atlantic is lowest at the equator, 
and rises with a gentle slope to well nigh the latitude 
of England. This curious condition of things is owing 
to the fact that, in consequence of the enormous 
quantity of warm water from intertropical regions 
which is being continually earned by the Gulf Stream 
into temperate region-^, the mean temperature of the 
Atlantic water, considered from its surface to the 
bottom, is greater, and the specific gravity less, in 
temperate regions than at the equator. In consequence 
of this difference of specific gravity, the surface of the 
Atlantic at latitude 23°N. must stand 2 feet 3 inches 
above tlie level of the equator, and at latitude 38''N. 
3 feet 3 inches above the equator. In this case it is 
absolutely impossible that there can be a fiow in the 
Atlantic from the equatorial to the temperate regions 
resulting from difference of specific gravity. If there 
is any motion of tlie water from that cause, it must, 
in so far as the Atlantic Is concerned, be in the opposite 
direction, viz., from the temperate to the equatorial 
regions. 

All, or almost all, the heat which the Arctic seas 
receive from intertropical regions in the form of warm 
water comes from the Atlantic, and not from the 
Pacific ; for the amount of warm water entering by 
Behring Strait must be comparatively small. It there- 
fore follows from the foregoing considerations that 
none of that equatorial heat can be conveyed by a 
circulation resulting from difference of specific gravity 
produced by difference of tem]3eraturo. 

It is assumed as a condition in this theorj' that a 
submergence of the Arctic land of several hundred feet 
must have taken place in order to convert that land 
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into a series of isltuida allowing of the free passa^ of 
water round them. But tlie evidence of Geology, as 
was shon-n on a former occasion, • is not altogether 
favourable to the idea that those warm climates were 
in any way the result of a submergence of the polar 
land. Take the Miocene epoch as an example : all the 
way from Ireland and the Western Isles, by the Faroes, 
Iceland, FranzJoseph Land, to North Greenland, the 
Miocene vegetation and the denuded fragmentary state 
of the strata point to a much wider distribution of 
Polar land than that which now obtains in those 
regions. 

Mr. Alfred R. Wallace on Mild Arclic CliTnatee. — 
The theory that the uild climates of Arctic regions 
were due to on inflow of warm water from intertropical 
and temperate regions has also been fully adopted by 
Mr. Alfred R. Wallace. But, unlike Sir William 
Thomson, he does not attribute this transference of 
warm water to a circulation resulting from difference 
of density produced by ditference of temperature, but 
to currents caused by the impelling force of the wind. 

Mr. Wallace shares in the opinion, now entertained 
by a vast ntunber of geologists, that during the whole 
of the Tertiary period the climate of the north tem- 
perate and polar regions was uniformly warm and mild, 
without a trace of any intervening epochs of cold. 
According to him, there were no glacial or interglacial 
periods during Tertiary times. In this case he, of 
course, does not suppose that the inflow of warm 
water into Arctic regions, on which the mild condition 
of climate depended, was in any way due to those 
physical agencies which came into operation during 
an interglacial period. Mr. Wallace accounts for the 
mild Arctic climate during the Tertiary period by the 
• "Ueol. Mag.," September, 1878. 
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supposition that at tliat time there were probably 
aeveral channels extending from equatorial to Arctic 
regions through the eastern and western continents, 
allowing of a continuous flow of intertropical water 
into the Arctic Ocean. Mr. Wallace expresses his 
views on the point thus: — 

" The distribution of the Eocene and Miocene forma- 
tions shows that during a considerable portion of the 
Tertiary period an inland sea, more or less occupied 
by an archipelago of Lslands, extended across Central 
Europe, between the Baltic and the Black and Caspian 
Seas, and thence by narrower channels south-eastward 
to the valley of the Euphrates and the Persian Gulf, 
thus opening a communication between the Nortli 
Atlantic and the Indian Ocean. From the Caspian, 
also, a wide arm of the sea extended during some part 
of the Tertiary epoch northwards to the Arctic Ocean; 
and there is nothing to show that this sea may not 
have been in existence during the whole Tertiary 
period. Another channel probably existed over Egj'pt 
into the eastern basin of the Mediterranean and the 
Black Sea ; while it is probable that there was a 
communication between the Baltic and the White Sea, 
leaving Scandinavia as an extensive' island. Turning 
to India, we find that an arm of the sea of great width 
and depth extended from the Bay of Bengal to the 
mouths of the Indus ; while the enormous depression 
indicated by the pi-esence of marine fossils of Eocene 
age, at a height of 16,500 feet in Western Thibet, 
renders it not improbable that a more direct channel 
across Afghanistan may have opened a communication 
between the West-Asiatic and Polar seas." ■ 

My acquaintance with tlie Tertiary formations of 

the globe, and with the distribution of land and water 

•'■lBUiidLife,"p. 1S4. 
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during that period, la not such as to enable me to form 
any opinion whatever either as to the probability or 
to the improbability of the existence of such channels 
as ore assumed by Mr, Wallace. But, lookiufj at the 
question from a physical point of view, it seems to me 
pretty evident that if such channels as he supposes 
existed, allowing of a continuous flow of equatorial 
water into the Arctic seas, it would certainly prevent 
the formation of permanent ice around the Pole, and 
would doubtlesa confer on the Arctic regions a mild 
and equable climate. This would be more particularly 
the case if, as Mr. Wallace supposes, owing to geo- 
graphical conditions, far more of the equatorial water 
waa deflected into the Arctic than into the Antarctic 
regions. 

But, at the same time, I think it is just as evident 
that these channels would not neutralise the effects 
resulting from a high state of eccentricity. It may 
be quite true that the physical causes, brought into 
operation during a high state of eccentricity, might 
not be sufficient to reduce the quantity of warm water 
flowing into the Arctic Ocean to an extent that would 
permit of the formation of permanent ice around the 
Pole, but it certainly would greatly diminish the flow 
into the Arctic Ocean. Supposing that, at the com- 
mencement of the last Glacial Epoch, the volume of 
the Gulf Stream waa double what it is at present, this 
condition of things would not have prevented the 
operation of those physical agents which brought 
about the Glacial Epoch, although it no doubt would 
have considerably modified the severity of the glacia- 
tion resulting from their operation. The very sEune 
thing would hold true, though perhaps in a much 
greater degree, in reference to the channels i 
by Mr. Wallace. 
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If thp emissive power of the sun was about the 
same during the Tertiary period as at present, and 
there is no good grounds for supposing it was other- 
wise, then the extra heat possessed by the northern 
temperate and Arctic regions must have been derived 
either from the equatorial regions or from the southern 
hemisphere, or, what is more likely, from both. If 
so, then the temperature either of the southern hemi- 
sphere or of the intertropical regions, or both, must 
have been much lower during the Tertiary period than 
at the present day. A lowering of the temperature of 
the equatorial regions, resulting from this transference 
of heat, would tend to produce a more equable and 
uniform condition of climate over the whole of the 
northern hemisphere. As the area of the Arctic 
Ocean is small in comparison to that of the equatorial 
zone, from which the warm water was derived, the 
full of temperature at the equator would be much less 
than the rise at the pole. Supposing there had been 
a rise of, say, 30° at the pole, resulting from a fall of 
10° at the equator (and this is by no means an im- 
probable oa-sumption), this would reduce the difference 
between the equator and the pole by 40°, or to half 
its present amount. We should then have a climatic 
condition pretty much resembling that which is known 
to have prevailed during at least considerable portions 
of the Tertitiry period. 

It is indeed very doubtful if such a climatic con- 
dition of things as that could be brought about by a 
high state of eccentricity with the present distribution 
of land and water ; but, on the other hand, it is just 
as doubtful whether the channels of communication 
assumed by Mr. Wallace could have brought it about 
without the aid of eccentricity. 

The very existence of so high a temperature on the 
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northern hemisphere during Tertiary times may be 
regarded as strong presumptive proof that the 
geographical conditions obtaining on the southern 
hemisphere were most unfavourable to the flow of 
intertropical water into that hemisphere. This may 
be one of the reasons why a high state of eccentricity 
failed to produce a well-marked glacial epoch on the 
northern hemiaphere, the geographical conditions pre- 
venting a transference of warm water into tlie southern 
hemisphere sufficient to pi'oduce true glaciation on the 
opposite hemisphere. That the geographical conditions 
obtaining on the southern hemisphere duiing Tertiary 
times were probably of such a character is an opinion 
advanced by Mr. Wallace himself, " There are," he 
says. " many peculiarities in the distribution of plants 
and of some groups of animals in the southern hemi- 
sphere, which render it almost certain that there has 
sometimes been a greater extension of the Antarctic 
lands during Tertiary' times ; and it is therefore not 
improbable that a more or le.ss glaciated condition may 
have been a long -persistent feature of the southern 
hemisphere, due to the peculiar distribution of land 
and sea, which favours the production of ice-flelds and 
glaciers." • 

Infiuem-ea of Eccentricity during tke Teiiia'ry 
Period. — This being the state of things on the southern 
hemiaphere, the glacial condition of the hemisphere, 
when its winter solstice was in aphelion, would tend 
in a powerful manner to impel the warm water of the 
soath over on the northern hemisphere, and thus raise 
ita temperature. This, again, is a view which has also 
been urged by Mr. Wallace. " Tliough high eccentricity 
would," he remarks, "not directly modify the mild 
climates produced by the state of the northern hemi- 
• "Wftod Life," p. 192. 
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aphere which prevailed during Cretaceous, Eocene, 
find Miocene times,* it might indirectly affect it by 
increasing the inasa of Antarctic ice, and thus increas- 
ing the force of the ti-ade-winds and the resulting 
northward-flowing warm currents. . , . And as we 
have seen that during the last three million years the 
eecentiicity has been almast always much higher than 
it is now, we should expect that the quantity of ice in 
the southern hemisphere will usually have been greater, 
and will thus have tended to increase the force of those 
oceanic currents which produce the mild climates of 
the northern hemisphere." "f" 

There is little doubt but that the climate of the 
Tertiary period was greatly affected by eccentricity ; 
but, owing to the difference in the geographical 
conditions of the two hemispheres, eccentricity would 
exercise a much greater influence on the climatic 
condition of the northern hemisphere when the 
northern winter solstice waa in perihelion than it 
would do when it was in aphelion. Owing to the 
difference in the conditions of the two hemispheres, 
the physical agents brought into operation by a high 
state of eccentricity would act more powerfully in 
impelling the equatorial waters towards the Arctic 
regions when the winter solstice was in perihelion 
than they would do in impelling the water towards 
the Antarctic regions when the solstice was in 
aphelion. In this case the northern hemisphere 
would be heated to a greater extent when its winter 
solstice was in perihelion than it would be coole<^l 
when the solstice was in aphelion, It b this ciremn- 

* High eccenti-icity might not directly modify the mild climateB, 
but certainly tlie phyHical agciita brought into operatiun by the high 
eccentricity would do u 
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stance which, I think, has misled geologists, and 
indaced them to conclude that because the phj'sical 
agents brought into operation when the winter solstice 
was in aphelion, during a high state of eccentricity, 
failed to produce a welt-marked glacial epoch in 
Tertiary times, consequently the climatic condition of 
that period was not much affected by eccentricity. 

It would seem to be owing to that peculiar difference 
between the conditions of the two hemispheres tliat, 
even during high eccentricity, the phj-sical agents in 
operation when the winter solstice was in aphelion 
were unable to lower the temperature of the northern 
hemisphere to an extent sufficient to cover high 
temperate and Arctic regions with permanent ice ; but 
for this very same reason these agents would be 
enabled to raise the temperature te on extent 
exceptionally high when the winter solstice was in 
perihelion. In other words, this very combination of 
circumstances, which so much modified the .severity 
of what may be called the Tertiary cold periods, 
intemufied te an exceptionally great extent the 
warmth and equability of wliat may be called the 
Tertiary warm periods. 



CHAPTER X. 



Climate of the Tertiary period, in so f&r as affected by Eceentridty, 
— Evidonce of AlternatiDlu of Climate. —Wore there Glacial 
Epochs during the Tortiary period T—Evidenoe of Gladation 
daring the Tertior; period. 

Climate of the Tertiary jyeriod, in so far as affected 
by Eccentricity. — If the foregoing conclusions are 
correct, it is not difRcuEt to infer what wouW be the 
probable character of the climate of the Tertiary 
period, in so far as that climate waa affected by 
eccentricity. Aa ia truly remarked by Mr. Wallace, 
the eccentricity daring tho past three million years 
has been almost always much higher than it in now. 
It will consequently follow that very considerable 
portions of the Tertiary age would consist of alternate 
comparatively cold and exceedingly warm and equable 
periods. These may be said to correspond to the cold 
and warm periods of the Glacial Epoch; but, of course, 
they could in no sense bo called glacial and interglaciaJ 
periods ; for the cold of the cold periods would not be 
such as to produce permanent ice, while the heat and 
equability of the warm periods would far exceed that 
of the interglacial periods. 

Evidence of Alternations of Climate. — That such 
oscillations occurred during the Tertiary period 
seems to be borne out by the facts of geology and 
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paleontology. Mr. J. Starkie Gardner, a geologist 
who has had great experience in the fossil flora of the 
Tertiary depoaita, says that such alternating warmer 
and colder conditions are supported by strong negative 
and some positive evidence, found not only in English 
Eocene, but in all Tertiary beds throughout the world. 
In the Lower Bagahot of Hampshire have been found, 
he states, feather- and fan-palms, Dryandra, beech, 
maple. Azalea, laurel, elm, acacia, aroiils, cactus, ferns, 
conifers, Stenocarpue, and plants of the pea tribe, 
together with many others. The ijuestion which 
presents itself to one's mind, he remarks, is, how is 
it possible that the tropical forms, such as the palms, 
aroids, cactus. Sic., could have grown alongside of the 
apparently temperate forms, such as the oak, elm, 
beech, and others ? Mr. Gardner's explanation is as 
follows : — 

"Astronomere, having calculated the path of the revolution 
of the earth m ages pant, tell us that in recurring periods 
each hemiapbere, northeni and southern, has been aucceHsirely 
subject to repeated cyclical changes in tetoperftture. There 
have been for tlie area which is now England many alter- 
nations of long periods of heat and cold. Whenever the 
area became warmer, the desceudants of semi-tropical forma 
would gradually creep further and further north, whilst the 
deBcendauta of cold-loving plants would retreat from the 
advauciug tempenttiu*, viet vend. Whenever the area 
became gradually colder, the heat-loving plants would, from 
one generation to another, retreat further and further south, 
whilst the cold-loving plants would return to the area from 
which their aacestora had been driven out. hi each case 
there would be sume lingering n:mnajita of the retreating 
vegetation (though perhaps eiisting with diminished vigour) 
growing alongside of the earliest arriraU of the incoming 
v^etation. 
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" Soeh M ft poMtble explaDNtioa at our finding tbeae plant- 
mniuDs (ntammgled togethav It most be borne in mind 
that it ia oot ao much the mean tonpentnre of a whole 
year which affocts the posnlnlit; vt plants growing in any 
localitjr, u the fact of what are the eitremea of Eununer and 



Tliia ia precisely the explanation given of the 
commingling of sab-txopical and Arctic floras and 
fatmas in deposits belonging to the Glacial Epoch. 
The causation in the two cases was, in fact, the same 
in principle, differing only in the conditions under 
which it operated. In the case of the Glacial Epoch 
the cold periods were intensely severe and the warm 
periods but moderately hot ; whereas in regard to the 
Tertiary cold periods they were bat moderately cool, 
and the warm periods exceedingly hot. 

Mr. Wallace, who refers to Mr. Gardner's views 
approvingly, says : — " In the case of marine faunas it 
is more difficult to judge, but the numerous changes 
in the fossil remains from bed to bed, only a few feet 
and sometimes a few inches apart, may be sometimes 
due to change of climate ; and when it is recognised 
that such clianges have probably occurred at all 
geological epochs, and their effects are systematically 
searched for, many peculiarities in the distribution 
of organisms through the different members of one 
deposit may be traced to this cause." + 

To avoid having thus to admit the existence of 
alternate wanner and colder perioda during Tertiary 
times, Mr. Scarles V. Wood, Jun., propoaod another 
theory, which is thus stated in his own words : — 

" The remaios upon which the dotemunatioDs of this flora 
have been bnsed are drifted, aud not those of a bed in ritu 
* "Geological I>Ia.gazine," 1677, p. 2S. 
t " UUnd Li/c," p. 187. 
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like the coal seuns, and the whole of the Hampshire Eocene 
U connected with the delta of a great rirer which pcniBted 
throughout the accumulation of the various beds, which 
aggregate to upwards of 2000 feet in thickness. This river 
evidently flowed from the weat, through a district of which the 
low ground had a tropical climate; but like Mome tropical rivera 
of the present day, such aa the Brahmaputra, the Megna, the 
Ganges, ic, it was probably fed by tributaries flowing from 
a mountaiu region supporting zones of vegetation of all 
kinds from the tropical to the Arctic, if during the Eocene 
period vegetation such as the present Arctic had come into 
existence, of which we have as yet no evidence. Torrential 
floods may have swept the remains of vegetation from the 
temperate zones of this region into tributaries that conveyed 
it into the main river before it was decayed or water-logged, 
where it become intermingled with the remains of vegetation 
which grew in the tropical low ground skirting the main 
stream, so that both sank together into the same mud 
and 8ilt."» 

The elevated moimtoiii regions from which he sup- 
poses these temperate forms were derived, he thinks, 
might have been Mull, 400 miles N.N.W., and Wales 
200 miles N.W. of the Hampshire deposits. Mr. 
Gardner, however, showed most conclusively that Mr. 
Wood's theory was based on imperfect acquaintance 
with the conditions of the problem. The following is 
Mr. Gardner's reply : — 

" The leaves have never been drifted from afar ; they are 
often atiU adhering to the twigs. The leaves are flat and 
perfect, rarely even niUed and crumpled, as dry leaves may 
be, if falling on a muddy surface ; still more rarely have 
they fallen edgeways and been embedded vertically. They 
are, moreover, not variously mixed, as they should be if 
they had been carried for any distance, but are found in 
local groups of species. For example, all the leaves of 
• "GeologicaJ Mogadne," 1877, p. 96. 
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Cattanea have been found in one clay patch, with IriarUa 
and Qleiehmia; none of these have been found elsewliere. 
A tri-lobed leaf is peculiar to Studland; the Alum Bay 
Aralia, tlie peculiar form of Protfacere, the great Fieut, and 
other leaves occur at Alum Bay only. Each little patch at 
Bournemouth ia charaoteriBed by ita own peculiar leaves. 
Such a distribution can only result from the proximity of 
the trees from which the leaves have fallen. The forma of 
most temperate aspect are best preserved, so that, to be 
logically applied, the Drift theory requires the palms, ifcc., 
to have been drifted upwards. To suppose that most 
delicate leaves could have been brought by torrents 400 
miles from Mull or 200 miles from Wales, and spread out 
horizontally in thousands, without crease or crumple, on the 
coast of Hampshire, may be a feasible theory to Mr. Searlea 
V. Wood, Jun., but will uot recommend itself to the majority 
of thinkers." * 

Were there Glacial Epochs during the Tertiary 
Age ? — Many geologists, especially amongst those who 
are opposed to the theory of recurring glacial epochs, 
answer this question emphatically in the negative. 
This belief aa to the nou-existence of glacial conditions 
during the Tertiary period is, of course, based wholly 
on negative evidence ; and this negative evidence, 
though strong, is by no means perfectly conclusive, 
and certainly not worthy of the weight which has 
been placed upon it. In Cliapter XVII. of ' Climate 
and Time ' I have endeavoured to show that, although 
much has been written on tlie imperfection of geological 
records, yet the imperfection of those records in regard 
to past glacial epochs has not received the attention 
which it really deserves. 

It must be borne in mind, however, tliat it does not 
follow from the physical theory of secular changes of 

• ■' Geological Magazine, " 1877. p. 138. 
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climate, that because the eccentricity may have been 
high at some particular period there must necessarily 
have been a glacial epoch. The erroneous nature of 
this misapprehension of the theory ha.s already been 
ehown at considerable length in Chapter V. Eccen- 
tricity can produce glaciatiou only through means of 
physical agencies, and for the operation of these 
agencies a certain geographical condition of things is 
absolutely necessary. We know with certainty that 
during the Tertiary period the eccentricity was at 
times exceptionally high, as, for example, 2,500.000 
and 850,000 years ago ; but whether a glacial epoch 
occurred at these periods depended, of course, upon 
whether or not the necessary geographical conditions 
then obtained. Supposing the necessary geographical 
conditioas for gjaciation did exist at the two periods 
in question, still if the-^e conditions differed very much 
from those which now obtain, the glacial state of 
things then produced would certainly differ from that 
of the last glacial epoch. This is obvious, for the same 
physical agencies acting under very different conditions 
would not produce the same effects. Under almost 
any geographical condition of things eccentricity would 
produce marked effects, but the effects produced might 
not amount to glaciation. In the Tertiary age, during 
high eccentricity, the effects resulting might possibly 
have been as well marked as they were during the 
Glacial Epoch ; but these effects must have differed 
very much from those produced at that epoch. We 
have seen that, owing to that peculiai- geographical 
condition of things existing during the Tertiary period, 
the physical agents brought into operation by a high 
state of eccentricity would have a much greater 
influence in raisirt^ the temperature of the northern 
hemisphere when the winters occurred in perihelion, 
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than they would have in loweniig the temperature of 
that hemisphere when the winters were in aphelion. 
At the periods 2,500,000 and 850,000 years ago, 
for example, those physical agents would no doubt 
produce quite a tropical condition of climate in high 
northern latitudes when the winters were in peri- 
helion, while it is quite probable they may not have 
been able to produce glaciation when the winters were 
in aphelion. It is more than likely that the tropical 
nature of the climate during portions of the Tertiary 
period was due not so much to that peculiar distribu- 
tion of land and water existing then, as it was to the 
fact that this peculiar distribution enabled the physical 
agents in operation during a high state of eccentricity 
to impel a vastly greater amount of warm intertropical 
water into the temperate and Arctic seas than they 
could have done under the present geographical condi- 
tion of things. 

Those very same gec^aphical conditions enabling 
the physical agente to raise the temperature excep- 
tionally high during the warm jmriods would, on the 
other hand, prevent them from being able to lower 
the temperature exceptionally low during the alter- 
nate cold periods. Nevertheless, I think it probable 
that at the two periods referred to, when the eccen- 
tricity was much greater than it was during the Glacial 
Epoch, the temperature would be lowered to an extent 
that would produce glaciation, although the glaciation 
might nob perhaps approach in severity to anything 
like that of the Glacial Epoch. The negative evidence 
which has been adduced against the existence of such 
glacial conditions duiing the Tertiary period is cer- 
tainly far from being conclusive. 

The opinion is concurred in by Mr. Wallace that the 
Table of Ek»entri(uty for the past three million years, 
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pvcn in ' Climate and Time,' probably includes the 
greater part, if not the whole, of the Tertiary period. 
He states that during the 2,400,000 years preceding 
the last Glacial Epoch there were, according to the 
table, no fewer than sixteen separate epochs when the 
eccentricity reached or exceeded twice its present 
amount. But it does not follow, according to the 
phyaical theory, that there ought, on that account, to 
have been sixteen epochs of more or los.s glaciation. 
Whether such ought to have been the case or not 
would depend on whether or not the geographical con- 
ditions were the same duiing these epochs as they were 
at the Glacial Epoch, a consideration with which the 
theory has no relation. The question is not, were 
there sixteen glacial epochs during the Tertiary period, 
but were there any ? Even granted that those channels 
assumed by Mr. Wallace did exist, they would not, I 
feel assured, wholly prevent glaciation taking place at 
the two periods to which reference has been made, 
although the glaciation might not be severe. 

In support of the opinion that there is no evidence 
of glaciation during the Tertiarj' period, Mr. Wallace 
quotes the views of Mr. Seartes V. Wood, Jun., on the 
subject. Mr. Wood states that the Eocene formation 
is complete in England, and is exposed in continuous 
section along the north coast of the Isle of Wight and 
along the northern coast of Kent from its base to the 
Lower Bagshot Sand. It has, he says, been intersected 
by cuttings in all directions and at all hoiizons, but 
has not yielded a trace of anything indicating a cold 
and glacial condition of things. The some, he adds, 
holds true of the strata in France and Belgium. 
Further, " the Oligoceno of Northern Germany and 
Belgium, and the Miocene of those countries and 
France, have also afforded a rich molluscan fauna, 
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which, like that of the Eocene, has bs yet ) 

no indication of the intrusion of anything to interfere 

with its uniformly sub-tropical character." 

In reply to all this, it may be stated that the simple 
absence of any trace of glaciation in the Tertiary 
deposits of the South of England certainly cannot be 
regarded as conclusive against the existence of an 
epoch of glaciation during that period. Not many 
years ago geologists denied that there was any 
evidence to be found of glaciation in the South of 
England, and at the present time there are hundreds 
of geologists who will not admit that that part was 
ever overridden by land-ice. If it is so difficult 
to find in that quarter evidence of the last 
glacial epoch, severe as that glacial epoch was, we 
need not wonder that no trace of glaciation so 
remote as that of the Eocene period is now to be seen. 
Besides all this, there is in the South of England the 
lacd-surfEice on which the glaciation, if any, took place, 
whereas not a vestige of the old land-surfaces of the 
Eocene period now remains. It therefore seems to me 
that the mere fact of nothing as yet having been 
found in the Tertiary deposits of the South of 
England, indicating one or more cold periods, is no 
proof that there may not possibly have been such 
periods, and even of considerable severity. The same 
remarks hold equally true in regard to the deposits on 
the continent referred to by Mr, Wood. 

It will be urged in reply that there is one kind of 
evidence which ought to bo found, as it could not 
possibly have been obliterated by the destruction of 
the Tertiary land-surfaces — that Is, the presence of 
erratic blocks and foreign rock -fragments imbedded in 
the strata. Mr. Wallace states that in the many 
thousand feet in thickness of alternate clays, sands, 
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tn&rls, shales, and linjestones. no irregular blocks of 
foreign material or boulders characteristic of glacial 
conditions are to be fonnd. The same, he says, holds 
equally true of the extensive Tertiarj- deposits of 
temperate North America. 

If it be really the case that the Tertiary beds are 
wholly without boulders or fragments of foreign 
material, then this certainly may be regarded as proof 
that no real glacial epoch could have occurred during 
that period. But has it been satisfactorily ascertained 
that those beds are wholly devoid of such materials ? 
Those bed-s. I presume, have been searched by 
geologists for their fossil contents rather than for 
stratigraphical evidence of glacial epochs. It is remark- 
able how long the evidence of glaciation sometimes 
remuns unobserved when no special attention is 
devoted to the matter. As examples of this, we know 
with certainty that the Orkney and Shetland Islands 
were during the Glacial Epoch overridden by land-ice ; 
and yet geologists who had often visited these islands 
declared that they bore no marks of glaciation. So 
recently as 1875 the low grounds of Northern 
Germany were believed to be without glacial strise ; 
yet when German geologists began to turn their 
attention specially to the subject, they found not only 
evidence of glaciation but indisputable proof that 
during the Glacial Epoch the great Scandinavian ico- 
sheet had advanced over the country no fewer than 
three separate times down to the latitude of Berlin. I 
have myself seen the striated summit of a mountain 
on which geologists had been treading for years 
without observing the ice-markings under their feet. 
The reason why theae markings -so long escaped 
detection Is doubtless due to the fact that they were 
on a spot which no geologist supposed that land-ice 
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could have reached. For this very same reason the 
fact remained so long unobserved that the low-lying 
ground of Caithness had been glaciated by land-ice 
from Scandinavia, filling the entire Baltic and the North 
Sea. Many similar cases might be adduceil where the 
marks of glaciation remained long unobserved, either 
because no special search had been made for them, 
or because they were under conditions in which 
they were not expected to be found. It is very 
probable that when the Tertiary deposits are carefully 
examined, with the special object of ascertaining 
whether or not they contain evidence of glaciation, 
geologist-j may be led to a difierent conclusion 
regarding the supposed uniformly warm character of 
the climate of that period. They may possibly find 
that, after all, the Tertiary beds do contain boulders 
and foreign material, indicating the existence of glacial 
conditions during the period. 

Considerable importance has been attached to the 
statement of Professor Nordenskjiild that he failed to 
observe in the stratified deposits of Greenland and 
Spitzbergen any evidence whatever of former glaciation 
in those regions. " We have never seen," he says, " in 
Spitzbergen nor in Greenland, in these sections often 
many miles in length, and including, one may say, all 
formations from the Silurian to the Tertiary, any 
boulders even as largo as a cidld's head. There is not 
the smallest probability that strata of any considerable 
extent containing boulders are to be found in the 
polar tracts previous to the middle of the Tertiary 
period. Both an examination of the geognostic 
condition and an investigation of the fo.ssil flora and 
fauna of the polar lands, show no signs of a glacial era 
having existed in those parts before the termination of 
the Uiocene period."* That Professor Nordenakjdld 

* "Oeological Moguine," 1875, p< 331, 
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may not have seen in those strata boulders larger than 
a child's head may be perfectly true, but that there 
actually are none is a thing utterly incredible. Still 
more incredible, however, ia the conclosion which lie 
draws from this absence of boulders — viz., that from 
the Silurian down to the termination of the Miocene 
period no glacial condition of things existed either in 
Greenland or in Spitzbergen. Both these places are at 
present in a state of glaciation ; and were it not. as we 
have seen, for the enormous ijuantity of heat which i.^ 
being transferred from the equatorial regions by the 
Gulf Stream, not only Greenland and Spitzbergen, but 
the whole of the Arctic regions would be far more 
under ice than they are, A glacial state of things is 
the normal condition of polar regions ; and if at any 
time, as during the Tertiary age, the Ai-ctic regions 
were free from snow and ice, it could only be in 
consequence of some peculiar distribution of land and 
water and other exceptional conditions. That this 
peculiar combination of circumstances should have 
existed during the whole of that immense lapse of 
time between the Silurian and the close of the Tertiary 
period is certainly improbable in the highest d^ree. 
In short, that Greenland during the whole of that time 
should have been free from snow and ice U as 
improbable, although perhaps not so phy.sically 
impossible, as that the interior of that continent 
should at the present day be free from ice and covered 
with luxuriant vegetation. Perhaps the same skill 
and indomitable perseverance which proved the one 
conclusion to be erroneous may yet one day prove the 
other to be also equally mistaken. 

Profes.sor Nordeaikjold does not appear to believe 
in alternations of climate even in temperate regions 
for he says, " from paleeontological science no support, 
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can be obtained for the assumption of a periodical 
alternation of warm and cold climates on the surface 
of the earth." 

Evide-nce of GlaHatwn during the Tertiary Period.. 
— Evidence of glaciation duriaj; the Miocene period b, 
I think, afforded by the well-known conglomerates 
and erratics near Turin, first described by M. Gastaldi, 
Beds of Miocene sandstone and conglomerate, with an 
intercalated deposit containing large angular blocks of 
greenstone and limestone have been found. Some of 
these blocks are of immense size. Many of the stones 
in the deposit are polished and striated in a manner 
similar to those found in the boulder-clay of this 
countrj'. It has been shown by Gastaldi that these 
blocks have all been derived from the outer ridge of 
the Alps on the Italian side — namely, from the range 
extending from Ivrea to the Lago Maggiore, and, 
consequently, they must have travelled from twenty 
to eighty miles. So abundant are these large blocks 
that extensive quarries have been opened in the hills 
for the sake of procuiing them. The stratification of 
the beds amongst which the blocks occur sufficiently 
indicates aqueous action and the former presence of 
the sea. That glaciers from the southern Alps 
actually reached to the sea and sent adrift their 
icebergs over what are now the sunny plains of 
Northern Italy, is proof that during that cold period 
the climate must have been very severe. One 
remarkable circum.stance, indicating not only the 
glacial condition of the bed in which the blocks occur, 
but also that this glaciation was the result of eccen- 
tricity, is the fact that the bed is wholly destitute of 
organic remains, while they are found abundantly both 
in the underlying and overlying beds. 

Evidence of glaciation during the Eocene period, as 
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is also well known, ia fotind in the " Flysch " of 
Switzerland, On the north side of the Alps, from 
Switzerland to Vienna, and also near Genoa, tliere is a 
sandstone a few thoasond feet in thickness, containing 
enormous blocks of Oolitic limestone and granite. 
Many of these blocks are upwaids of 10 feet in length, 
and one at Kolekeren, near the lake of Thun, is 105 
teet long. 90 feet broad, and io feet in thickness. The 
block b of a granite of a peculiar kind, which cannot 
be matched anywhere in the Alps. Similar blocks are 
found in beds of the same age in the Appennines and 
in the Carpathians. The glacial origin of this deposit 
is further evinced by the fact that it is wholly destitute 
of organic remains. One circumstance, which indicates 
that this glaciation was due to eccentricity, is the fact 
that the strata most nearly associated with the 
"Flyach" are rich in Echinoderms of the Spatangvs 
family, which have a decided tropical aspect. This is 
what we ought, of course, d, pr-iori, to expect if the 
glaciation was the result of eccentricity, for the more 
severe a cold period of a glacial epoch is, the wanner 
will be the periods which immediately precede and 
succeed. 

Some writers endeavour to account for those glacial 
phenomena, without any reference to the influence of 
high eccentricity, by the assumption that the Alps were 
much more elevated during the Tertiarj- period than 
they are at the present day. If we, however, adopt 
thiB explanation, we shall have to assume that the 
Alps were suddenly elevated at the time when the bed 
containing the erratics began to be deposited, and that 
they were as suddenly lowered when the deposition of 
the bed came to a close — a conclusion certainly very 
improbable. Had the lowering of the Alps l)een 
effected by the slow process of denudation, it must 
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have taken a long course of ages to have lowered them 
to the extent of bringing the glacial state to a close. 
In thia case there ought to be a succession of beds 
indicating the long continuance of cold conditions. 
Instead of this, however, we have a glacial bed 
immediately preceded and succeeded by beds indicating 
an almost tropical condition of climate. When we 
take this circumstance into consideration, along with 
the evidence adduced by Mr. J. S. Gardner bh to the 
alternations of warmer and colder conditions in the 
south of England and other parts of Europe during 
the Eocene period, the conviction b forced upon us 
that a high state of eccentricity is the most rational 
explanation of these curious phenomena. 

The greater elevation of the Alps would undoubtedly 
intensify the glacial condition of things, but it would 
not originate it. The elevated character of the Alps, 
for example, was no doubt the reason why the plains 
of Switzerland, during the last glacial epoch, were so 
much more buried under ice than other parts of 
Southern Europe ; but their elevation was not that 
which brought about the glaciation, for those plains 
were free from ice both before and after the glacial 
epoch, though the Alps were no doubt as high as they 
were during the ice-period. 

If we adopt the theory that these glacial conditions 
were due to eccentricity, then we have, as I endeavoured 
to show many years ago,* a clue to the probable 
absolute date of the Middle Eocene and the Upper 
Miocene periods. There were, aa we have seen, two 
epochs during the Tertiary period when the eccentricity 
was exceptionally high, viz., 2,500,000 years ago and 
850,000 years ago. The former might probably be the 

• "PhU. Msg.," November, 1868; ' CUmate and Time,' chap. 
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date of the " Flysch " of the Eocene f onnation, and the 
latter the date of the period when the Miocene erratics 
were deposited in the icy sea near Turin. 

Some geologists have maintained that the climatic 
conditions of the Tertiary period are utterly hostile to 
the Physical Theory of Secular changes of Climate. 
The very reverse, however, is the case ; for, as we have 
seen, several of the facts of Tertiary climate can be 
explained on no other principle than that of the 
theory. 
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INTERGLACIAL PERIODS IN ARCTIC REGIONS. 

InterglocUl PerJmU ID Arctic lUtponi more marked thiui GUcuL — 
Eviileace from the Mammoth in Siburia. — Northern Siberin 
much Warmer duriog the Mammoth Epoch than now. — Evi- 
dence from Wood.— Evidence from .Shells.— The Mammoth 
Int«rgIaciaL — Main Chataut«risticB of ItitcrglEu;iiil Climate. — 
Evidence from the Mammoth in Europe. — The Mammoth 
Glacisl aa veil ua Int«rglacial. — Arctic America during Inter* 
glacial Times.— Wm GreenUnd Free from Ice during any of the 
Interglacial PsriodB? 

In Chapter VIII. of the present volume, and also in 
' Climate and Time " (Chapter XVI.), it waa pointed 
out that in temperate regions the cold periods of 
the Glacial Epoch would be far more marked than 
the warm interglacial periods. In temperate regions 
the condition of things which prevailed during the 
cold periods would difl'er far more widely from that 
which now prevails than would the condition of 
things during the warm periods. But as regards 
the polar regions the reverse would he the case ; 
there the warm interglacial periods would be more 
marked than the cold periods. The condition of 
things prevailing in these regions during the warm 
periods would be in strongest contrast to what now 
obtains ; but this would not hold true in reference 
to the cold periods, during which matters woidd 
be pretty much the same as at present, only 
somewhat more severe. In short, the glacial 
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state is the nonna! condition of the polar regions, 
the interglacinl the abnormal. At present Green- 
land and other parts of the Arctic regions are almost 
wholly covered with snow and ice, and, conse- 
quently, nearly destitute of vegetable life. In fact, 
as regards organic life in those regions, matters during 
the Glacial Epoch would not probably be much worse 
than they are at the present day. Greenland and the 
Antarctic continent are to-day almost as destitute of 
plant life as they could possibly be. Although, in 
opposition to what is found to l>e true in reference to 
the temperate regions, the polar interglacial periods 
were more marked than tlie glacial, it does not follow 
that on this account the relics of the interglacial 
periods which remain ought to be more abundant in 
polar than in temperate regions. On the contrary, 
the reverse ought to be the case. In the polar regions, 
undoubtedly, there is least likelihood of finding traces 
of interglacial periods ; for there, of all other places, 
the de.<^truction of such ti-aces would be most complete. 
The more severe the glaciation following a warm period, 
the more complete would be the removal of the remains 
belonging to the period. If, in such places as Scotland 
and Scandinavia, ho little is left of the wreck of inter- 
glacial periods, it need be a matter of no surprise that 
in Arctic regions scarcely a relic of those periods 
remains. The comparative absence in polar regions of 
organic remaina belonging to a mild interglacial period 
cannot therefore be adduced as evidence against the 
probable existence of such a period. Who would 
expect to find such remains in ice-covered regions like 
Greenland and Spitzbergen ? Although not a trace is 
now to be found, it is nevertheless quite possible that 
during interglacial periods those regions may have 
enjoyed a comparatively mild and equable climate. 
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Evidevce from, thf Mammoth in Siberif. — This 
comp&ntive absence of the remains of a wanner 
condition of climate in Arctic re^ons during Pleis- 
tocene timea holds true, however, only in regard to 
those parte, like Greenland, which have nndergone 
severe glaciation. When we examine Siberia and 
otiier places which appear to have eticaped the destruc- 
tive power of the ice, we find, from a class of facts 
the physical importance of which appears to have 
been greatly overlooked, alumdant proofs of a mild, 
and e«juable condition of climate. I refer to facts 
connected with the climatic condition under which the 
Siberian mammoth and his congeners lived. The 
simple fact that the mammoth lived in Northern 
Siberia proves that at the time the climate of that 
region mast have been far different from what it is at 
the present day. 

The opinion was long held, and is still held by some, 
that the mammoth did not live in Northern Siberia, 
where his remains are found, but in more southern 
latitudes, and that these remains were carried down 
by rivers. It was considered incredible that an 
animal allied to the elephant, which now lives only 
in tropical regions, should have existed under a 
climate so rigorous as that of Siberia. The opinion 
that the remains were floated down the Siberian 
rivers b now, however, abandoned by Rassian natu- 
ralists and other obsei-vers who have carefully 
examined the countrj'. 

I shall here give a brief statement of the facts and 
arguments which have been adduced in support of the 
theory that the mammoth lived and died where ita 
remains were found. For these facts I am mainly 
indebted to the admirable papers by Mr. Howorth on 
the " Mammoth in Siberia," which appeared in the 
" Geological Magazine" for 1880. 
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Had the remains of the mammoth been carried down 
from the far south by the Siberian rivers, they would 
liave been found mamly, if not exclusively, on the 
bonks of the long rivers, such as the Obi, Yenisaei, 
and the Lena, and in the deltas formed at their 
mouths. But such is not the ease. "These are." 
says Mr. Howorth, " found even more abundantly on 
the banks of the very short rivers east of the Lena. 
They are found not only on the deltas of tliese rivers, 
but far away to the north, in the islands of New 
Siberia, beyond the reach of the currents of the small 
rivers, whose mouths are oppasite those islands. But 
a more convincing proof is that " tliey are found not 
only in North Central Siberia, where the main 
arteries of the country flow, but in great numbers 
east of the river Lena, and in the vast peninsula of 
the Chukchi, in the country of the Vukagirs, and in 
Eamtskatka, where there are no rivers down which 
they could have floated from more temperate regions." 
Besides, it is not merely in the deltas and banks of 
rivers that the remains ore found, but in nearly all 
parts of the open tundra; and Wrangell says* that 
the be,st as well as tite greatest number of remains ore 
found at a certain depth below the surface in clay- 
hills, and more in those of some elevation than along 
the low coa«t or in the flat tundra. 

Had the mammoth lived in the south we should, as 
Mr. Howorth further remarks, have found its remains 
most abundant in the south, whereas the farther north 
we go the remains become more abundant : and in the 
islands of the Liachof archipelago, in about latitude 
74°, the greatest quantities have been discovered. 
Again, accoi-ding to Hedenstrom, tlie bones and tusks 
found in the north are not so large and heavy a& those 
* " Polm Sea Fxpclitim." Knjjllib tnunlatiun, p, S 
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in the south — a fact which still further confirms the 
opiniou that the mammoth Hved where hia remains 
are found, inasmuch as the greater severity of the 
climate in northern parts would certainly hinder the 
growth and full development of the animal. 

Northern Siberia muck Wa-i-mer diifing the Mam- 
moth Epoch than 7M5W.— It is true that the mammoth 
and the Rhvnoceros tich&rhinus were furnished with a 
woolly covering which would protect them from cold ; 
but it is nevertheless highly improbable that they 
could have endured a climate ao severe as that of 
Northern Siberia at the present day, where the ground 
is covered with snow for nine months in the year, and 
the temperature is seldom much above zero Fahr, 
And even if they could have endured the cold, they 
would have starved for want of food. Some parts of 
Siberia are no doubt fertile, aa, for example, the valley 
of the Yenissci, described by Nordenskjiild ;* but there 
is little doubt, aa Mr. Howorth remarks, that the 
larger portion of Northern Siberia, where the mam- 
moth and the rhinoceros lived, is now a naked tundra 
covered with moss, on which no tree will grow. On 
such ground it is physically impossible that the mam- 
moth and rhinoeei-os could exist, for they cannot graze 
close to ground Uke oxen. They live on long grass, 
and on the foliage and small branches of trees. 

Evidence from TToorf.— The fact that the mammoth 
was moat abundant beyond the present northern limit 
of wood is pretty good evidence that the climatic 
condition of Northern Siberia must then have been 
milder than now. Wood must have extended, in the 
days of the mammoth, far beyond its present limit, 
probably as far north as New Siberia: facts of 
observation support thU conclusion 
• ■' Nature," Deo. 2,^1875. 
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The wood found in Northern Siberia consists of two 
classes — the one is the result of drift, the other grew 
on the spot. Tlie natives call the former " Noashina," 
and the latter " Adamshina ; " and the division ia 
supported by Giippert, who separates the trunks of 
timber found in Northern Siberia into a northern 
series, with narrow rings of annual gi-owth, and a 
southern, with wider ones. Thu latter doubtless 
floated down the rivers, as great quantities do still ; 
while the former probably grew there with the 
mammoth. 

In the middle of October, ISIO. Hedenstrom went 
across the Tundra direct to Ustiansk. "On this 
occasion," he says, " I observed a remarkable natural 
phenomenon on the Chastach Lake. This lake is 14 
versts long and 6 broad, and every autumn throws up 
a quantity of bituminous fragments of wood, with 
whicli its shores in many places Eire covered to the 
depth of more than 2 feet. Among these are pieces 
of a hard transparent resinous substance, burning like 
amber, though without it'* agreeable perfume, It is 
probably the hardened resin of the larch tree. The 
Chastach Lake is situated 115 versta from the sea and 
80 versts from the nearest forest."' • 

On the same jouniey, Hedenstrom noticed "on the 
T\mdra, equally remote from the present line of forest, 
among the steep sandy banks of the lake^ and rivers, 
large birch trees, complete, with bark, branches, and 
root. At the first glance, they appeared to have been 
well preserved by the earth, but on digging them up, 
they are found to be in a thorough state of decay. 
On being lighted they glow, but never emit a flame ; 
nevertheless the inhabitants of the neighbourhood use 
them EiA fuel, and designate these subterranean trees 
* WrangeLI, " Polar Su GxpeditioD," p. 481. 
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AS Adajno^jidAxna, or of Ail&m's tim«. The lirst 
linng bizd) tree U not foond nearer than tbreo degrees 
to the sooth, and th«a only in the form of a shrub." * 

On die hills in the interior of the bland of Koteloni 
"Sanoikow found the skulls and bonea of horses, 
bofialoes, oxen, and sheep in sach abnntlance that the-se 
animals mnst formerly have lived there in lar^ herds. 
At present, however, the icy wilderness produces 
nothing that could afford them nourishment, nor 
would they be able to endure the climate. Sannikoiv 
conciudes that a milder climate must formerly have 
prevailed here, and that these animals may therefore 
have been conteniporarj* with the mammoth, whose 
remains are found in every part of the island." "f 

" Herr von Ruprecht reported to Brandt that, at 
the mouth of the Indiga, in 67° 39' X. lat.. on a small 
peninsula called Chemoi Nosa, where at pre-sent only 
very small birch bushes grow, he found rotten birdi 
trunks still standing upright, of the thickness of a 
man's leg and the height of a man. In going up the 
river, he met with no traces of wood until lie reached 
the port of Indiga. Here he noticed the first light-fir 
woods growing among still standing but dead trunks. 
And higher up the river still, the living woods fairly 
began." \ 

Schmidt says that, " where the lakes on the Tundra 
have grown small and shallow, we find on and near 
their banks a layer of turf, under which, in many 
places, cj-e renvivne of trees in good condition, wiAicA 
support the otlier proofit that tfte nortJiem limit of 
treea has retrogressed, and tluit the climate here has 
grown colder. I found, on the way from Dudino to 

• Wrmgell, '■ PoUr Sea EipoditJon," p. 492. 

t Ibid, p. 496. 

t Bull, of Soc, of Nal. of Mohcow ; quoted by Howorth. 
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the Ural Moimt^n.'). in a place where larches iiow onJy 
grow in sheltered river-valleys, in turf on the top of 
the tundra, prostrate larch trees still bearing cones," " 

Schmidt also states that he was informed that at 
Dudino. jast at the limit of the woods, there had been 
found in a miserable larch wood the lower part of a 
stem sticking in the ground, apparently i-ooted, which 
was three feet in diameter. He also states that, 
" eleven versts above Krestowkoje, in lat. 72°, he 
found, in a layer of soil covered with clay, on the 
upper edge of the banks of the Yenissei, well-preserved 
stems like those of the birch with their bark intact, 
and sometimes with tlieir roots attached, and three to 
four indies in diameter. Professor Merklin recognises 
them as thase of the Alnaater frtUicosus, which still 
grows as a btisk on the islands of the Yenissei, in lat 
70i= N." 

Evidence from SliAU. — In the fresh-water deposits 
in which the bones of the mammoth are found, there 
are fresh-water and land-shells, which indicate a 
warmer condition of climate. I quote the following 
from Mr. Howorth's memoir: — 

" Scljmidt found Helix sdu-enclci in fresh-water 
deposits on the Tundra below Dudino and beyond the 
present range of trees, Lopatim found recent shells 
of it, with weU-preaerveti colours, 9° farther south, in 
lat. 6y° and 69°, within tlie present range of trees, at 
the mouth of the Awamka. The most northern limit 
hitherto known for this shell was in lat. 60° N., where 
they were found by Maak in gold-washings on the Pit." 

" In the fresh-water clay of the Tundra, by Tolstoi 
Noss, Schmidt found PlaiwTbis alhits. Vulvala ci^'istata, 
and Limnaiu aur'undariu iu asub-fossil state ; Cyclaa 
ctUycvlata and Valvata piscitialie he found thrown up 

• Schmidt. BB f|uoted by Howorth. 
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on tlie banka of the Yenissei, and on a rotten drifted 
trunk Llmax agrestis; ATwdoiita aiiatitui he also 
found on the hanks of the Yenissei as far as Tolstoi 
Noss, but no farther, Pisidium fontinaie still lives 
in the pools on the Tundra; as does Succineaputrie on 
the branches of the Alna^ter on the Brijochof Islands." 

Mr. Belt mentions* that the Cjfrena fiuminalis is 
found in Siberia in the same deposits which contain 
the remains of the mammoth and the Rhinoceros 
tichorhinas. 

"The ev-idence, then." says Mr. Howorth, "of the 
debi'is of vegetation, and of the fresh-water and land- 
shells found with the mammoth remains, amply 
confirms the d priori conclusion that the climate of 
Nortliern Siberia was at the epoch of the mammoth much 
more temperate than now. It seems that the botanical 
tacies of the district was not unlike that of Southern 
Siberia; that the larch, the willow, and the Alnaster 
were probably the prevailing trees, that the limit of 
woods extended far to the north of its present range 
and doubtless as far as the Arctic Sea ; that not only 
tlie viean temperature watt muck higher, but it is 
probable Utat the v/inters were of a Irmpe^-ate and not 
of an Arctic type."'f 

The Mammoth Interglacial. — It need be a matter of 
no surprise that the climate of Northern Siberia during 
the time of the mammoth was more mild and equable 
than now, if we only admit that the mEinimoth was 
interglacial. That it was of interglacial age is a con- 
clusion which, I think, ha.s been well established by 
Professor J. Geikie and others. Into the facts and 
arguments which have been advanced in support of 
this conclusion I need not here enter. The subject 

• "Quart Jonni. Gool. Soc.," Vol. xix., p, 464. 
T "GeoL Mag." Deuemlwr ISSO. 
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will, however, be found discussed at great length in 
Professor Geikie's " Prehistoric Europe " and in " The 
Great Ice Age " (second edition). Mr. R. A. Wallace 
considers that one of the lost intercalated mild periods 
of the Glacial Epoch seems to oSer all the necessary 
conditions for the existence of the mammoth in Siberia. 
That the mammoth was interglacial will be further 
evident when we consider the climatic conditions of 
Europe at the time that it lived there. Before doing 
80, it may be as well to glance at what evidently were 
the main characteristics of the interglacial periods. 

Main. Chii mcteriatiri< of Intei-gtacial Climate, — 
They are as follows : — 

1. Interglacial conditions neither did nor could exist 
simiUtanwuslij on both hemispheres. They exbted 
only on one hemisphere at a time, viz., on the hemi- 
sphere which had its winter solstice in perihelion. 

2. During interglacial periods the cUmate was more 
equable than it is at present ; that is to say, the differ- 
ence between the summer and winter temperatures 
was much less than it is now. The summers may not 
have been warmer or even so warm as they are at 
present, hut the temperature of the winters was much 
above what it is at the present day. 

3. During interglacial periods the quantity of etiua- 
toiiol heat conveyed by ocean -currents into temperate 
and polar regions was far in excess of what it is at 
present. On this account a greater unifonHUy of 
cUmate then prevailed; that Is to -say. tlie difference of 
climatic conditions between the sub-tropical and the 
temperate ami polar regions was less marked than at 
present — the temperature not dillering so much with 
latitude as it now does. 

4. MUdnesa, or a comparative absence of high winds, 
characterised interglacial climate. This partial exemp- 
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UoQ from high winds resulted from the fact that the 
difference of temperature between the equator and the 
poles, the primary cause of the winds, was much less 
than at the present day. 

5. Another character of interglacial climate was a 
hifjkf.r mean temperatare than now prevails. This, 
amongst other causes, resulted from the great amount 
of heat then transferred by ocean-currents from the 
glacial to the interglacial hemisphere. 

fi. During interglacial periods the climate was not 
only more equable, mild, and uniform than now, but it 
was also more moisl. This was, doubtless, owing 
mainly to the fact of the presence then in temperate 
and polar regions of so large an amount of warm 
intertropical water. In short, it was the presence of 
so much warm water from intertropical regions which 
loainly gave to the climate of the interglacial periods 
its peculiar character. 

All these characteiTstics of interglacial climate have 
been fully establL>jhed by the facts of geology, but they 
are also, as we have seen, deducible d prioi'l from 
physical principles. They follow as necetsary coitse- 
quences from those physical agencies which brought 
about the glacial epoch. 

Evidence fmm ike Mammoth in Europe. — Skeletons 
and detached remains of the mammoth have been foimd 
in nearly every country in Europe. Mr. Howorth, in 
his memoir,* gives the details of the finding of these 
in various parts of Russia, Germany, Denmark, 
Sweden, Belgium, France, England, and other coun- 
tries. It is shown that the conditions under which 
the mammoth remains have been found in Europe ore 
almost identically the same as those under wliich they 
ate found in Siberia, with the exception, of course, 
• "Ueol. Jiag.," Mfty, 1881. 
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that in Europe no carcases with their tiesh intact have 
been met with. 

Again, the' deposit in which the mammoth remains 
are found in Europe is the same as that in which 
they occur in Siberia. The deposit is a fresh-water 
one. consisting of marly clay and gravel, and contain- 
ing plant remains and land and fresh-water shells. 
When these plants and .shells are examined, they are 
found to indicate the same interglacial condition of 
climate as that which prevailed in Siberia during the 
time the mammoth lived in that region. 

In the case of land-plants it is, of course, only under 
exceptional cii-cumatancea, as Professor J. Geikie 
remarks, that they can be found in a condition suitable 
for the botanist. Now and again, however, beds with 
well-preserved plants are met with, buried under 
lacustrine deposits. In a still better state of preser- 
vation are the plant-remains and shells which have 
been discovered in the masses of calcareous tufa which 
have been formed upon the borders of incrustaUng 
springs. An examination of tlie plant-remains found 
under those conditions shows that during Pleistocene 
times, when the deposits in which the mammoth bones 
are found were being formed, the climate was more 
equable and uniform than it is at the present day. 

I The fossil if ei-ous remains yielded by the tufa^ have 
led to most important results as to the climatic con- 
dition of .the Pleistocene period, into the details of 
which I need not here enter. These will be found at 
full length in Professor J. Geikie's " Prehistoric 
Europe," Cliapter IV.* It will suffice at present 
simply to refer to the general conclusions to which 
these reaenrches have led, in so far as tliey lieai- on the 
climatic conditions prevailing at the time the mammoth 
lived so abundantly in Europe. 
• Sm tino Mr. Howorth's memoir, "GeoL Mag.," Jane, ISai. 
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In the tufa deposits of Tuscany have beea found 
numbers of plant-remains of indigenous species, com- 
mingled with others which now no longer grow in 
Tuscany. Amongst the latter is the Canary laurel, 
which now flourishes so luxuriantly in the Canary 
Islands, on the northern slopas of the mountains, at an 
elevation of from 2000 to 5000 feet above the sea-level 
— a region, remarks Professor J. Geikie, nearly always 
enveloped in steaming vapours, and exposed to heavy 
raias in winter. In that deposit is also found the 
common laurel, associated with the beech. This is 
not now the case, as the laurel requires more shade 
than it can find there at present, while the beech has 
retreated to the northern flanks of the Appennines to 
obtain a cooler climate. 

In the tufas of Provence are found groups the same 
as those which flourish there at present, but com- 
mingled with them are also the Canary laurel and 
other plants which are no longer natives of Provence. 
Saporta directs attention to the fact that species such 
as the Aleppo pine and the olive, demanding con- 
siderable summer-heat rather than a moist climate, are 
entirely wanting in the tufas. 

Similar to those of Provence are the tufas of Mont- 
peUier, Saporta concludes that when all those species 
lived together the climate must necessarily have been 
move tqiuthle and hikmld than at present. In other 
words, the summers were not so dry and the winters 
were milder than they are now. 

The deposit near Moret, in the valley of the Seine, 
is still more remarkable in showing the equable con- 
dition of climate which then prevailed. The assemblage 
of plants found there tells a talc, says Professor J, 
Oeikie, which there is no possibility of misreading. 
" Here," he says, " we have the clearest evidence of a 
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genial, hmnid, and equable climate having formerly 
characterised Northern France. The presence of the 
laurel, and that variety of it which is most siLsceptible 
to cold, shows us that the winters must have been mild, 
for this plant flowers during that season, and repeated 
frosts, says Saporta, would prevent it reproducing its 
kind. It is a mild winter rather than a hot summer 
which tlie laurel demands, and the same may be said 
of the fig-tree. The olive, on the other hand, requires 
prolonged summer heat to enable it to perform its vital 
functions. Saporta describes the fig-tree of the La 
Celle tufa as clo.sely approximating, in the size and 
shape of its leaves and fruit, to that of the tufas in the 
south of France, and to those of Asia Minor, Kurdistan, 
and Armenia. But if the winters in Northern France 
were formerly mild and genial, the summers were 
certainly more humid, and probabl}' not so hot. This 
is proved hy the presence of several plants in the tufa 
of La Celle which cannot endure a hot arid climate, 
but abound in the shady woods of Northern France 
and Germany." 

The plants found in the tufas of Canstadt are much 
similar to thase of Moret. Mr. Howorth, in regard to 
the deposits of those places, says : — " The co-existence 
of the species found there, remarks M. Saporta, proves 
very clearly that, notwithstanding the variations due 
to latitude, Europe, from the Mediterranean to its 
central districts, offered fewer contrasts, and was more 
unifonn than it is now. A more equablt; climate, 
damp and clement, allowed the Airi- pxeudo-platunua 
and the fig to live associated together near Paris, as it 
allowed the reindeer and hyKua. The Acer grows 
with difficulty now where the Fieua grows wild, while 
the latter has to be protected in winter in the latitude 
of Paris."" 

• "Oeol. Mag." June, IS8I. 
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Equally conclusive is the testimony bome by the 
MoIIusca of the tufas. In the tufas and marls of 
Moret, in the valley of the Seine, 35 species were dis- 
covered. The majority of these must have lived in 
damp and ahady places, iu the recesses of moist woods, 
and on the leaves of marsh-plants. The shells, M. 
Toumoui.'r concludes, bespeak a condition of climate 
more uniform, damp, and equable than now prevails 
in that region, with a aomewliat higher mean annual 
temperature. In the alluvial deposits of Canstadt. in 
Wiirtemberg, a class of shells indicating a similar 
condition of climate lias been discovered. 

The evidence furnished by the animals found mast 
abundantly with the manmioth in Europe and Siberia, 
Mr. Howorth thinks, points to the same conclusion as 
the testimony of the plants and mollusca associated 
with that huge mammal. 

The same mild and equable condition which allowed 
of the mammoth living in Northern Siberia during 
Pleistocene times thus equally prevailed over the whole 
of Eui-ope. We have seen that, according to the 
Physical Theory, this condition of climate was in every 
respect precisely what it ought to have been on the 
supposition that it wa.s tnterglacial. It was a condition 
mild, equable, uniform, humid, and of a higher mean 
annual temperature than we have at the present day. 
There ls. however, direct and positive evidence that 
this condition of climate was interglacial ; for the facts 
both of geology and of palfeontology show that it was 
preceded and succeeded by a state of things of a wholly 
opposite character. 

The Mitmmotfi Olacial as well as Itilergiitciat, — 
Although the mammoth could have lived in Arctic 
Siberia only during an interglacial period, it does not 
follow that it must have perished during the succeeding 
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glacial period. When the cold came on, and the 
vegetation on which it aubaiated began to disappear, 
it woidd move southwards, and would continue its 
march a^ the cold and severity of the winters increased. 
During the continuance of the ten or twelve thousand 
years of Arctic conditions it would find in Southern 
Europe and elsewhere places where it could exist. At 
the end of the cold period, and when the climate again 
began to grow mihl and equable, it would retrace its 
steps northwards. Tliere is, however, little doubt that 
during the severity of a glacial period, and when 
necessarily confined to a more limited area, its numbers 
would be greatly dimini.shed. There is every reason 
for believing that the mammoth outlived all that 
succession of cold and warm periods known as the 
Glacial Epoch proper, and did not finally disappear till 
recent postglacial times. 

It was probably about the commencement of a cold 
period, and before the mammoth had retreated from 
Northern Siberia, that those individuals perished 
whose carcases have been found frozen in the cliffs. 
The way in which they probably perished and became 
imbedded in the frozen mud and ice has, I think, been 
ingeniously shown by Dr. Rae. His views on the 
subject are as follows : — 

" Tlie niamuiotha drowned would float down the rivers, and 
would probably get ngruund iii three or fom- feet of water. 
As soon as the wiuter set in, tbcy would be fruxen up iu this 
position. The ice iu ao high ti latitude as 70' or 76' north 
would acquire a thickness of five or six feet at lenat, so that 
it would freeze to the bottom on the shallows where the 
mammoths wore anchon-d. In the spriug, on thg breaking- 
up of the ice, this ice being soUdly frozeu to the muddy 
bottom would not rise to the surface, but remain fiieil, with 
ita contained animal remains, and the 8i>oded stream would 
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ruah over both, leaving a covering of mud as the water sub- 
sided. Purt of tbia fixed ice, but not tbe wbole, migbt be 
thawed away during Rummer, and next winter a fresh layer 
of ice with a fresh supply of animal remains might be formed 
over the former stratum ; and so the peculiar position and 
perfect state of preservation of this immense collection of 
extinct animals may be accounted for without having reooune 
to the somewhat improbable theory that a very great and 
sudden change had taken place in the climate of that 
r^on," * 

Dr. Rae lived some years on the banks of two of the 
great rivers of America, near to where they enter 
Hudson's Bay, and also on the Mackenzie River, which 
flows into the Arctic Sea, and had good opportunities 
of observing what takes place on these streams, all of 
which have large alluvial deposits, forming flats and 
shallows at their mouths. 

Arctic Amer-icti thtnng InterglnHul lirMs. — We 
have seen that the eastern continent in Pleistocene 
times enjoyed in the Arctic regions interglacial 
conditions of cliuiate. It is true that on the western 
continent we have not in Arctic regions such clear and 
satisfactory evidence of an interglacial period. But it 
would lje i-ash to infer from this that the western 
continent was, in this respect, le.ss favoured than the 
eastern. That we should find less evidence at the 
present ilay of former interglacial periods in Arctic 
America than in Arctic Asia, is what is to he expected, 
for the glaciation which succeeded interglacial periods 
has been far more severe in the fonner region than in 
the latter. The remains of the mammoth have, how- 
ever, been found in Arctic America, in ice-cliffs at 
Kotzebue Sound, under conditions exactly similar to 
those of Siberia. 

• ■■ PhU. Mag." July, 187*. p. 00. 
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In Bank 'a Land, Prince Patrick's Island, and Melville 
Island, aa in Northern Siberia, full-grown trees have 
been found in abundance at considerable distances in 
the interior, and at elevations of two or three hundred 
feet above aea-level. The bark on many of them was 
in a perfect state. Capt. McClure, Capt. Osbom, and 
Lieut. Mechara, by whom they were found, all agreed 
in thinking that they grew in the place where they 
were found. 

It is true that more recent Arctic voyagers have 
come to the conclusion that these trees must have been 
drifted down the rivers from the south. There can be 
little doubt that the greater part of the wood found 
there, as in Siberia, is drift-wood. But may there not 
be also, as in Siberia, two kinds of wood ? — a 
" Noashina " and an " Adamshina," — a kind which was 
drifted and another kind which grew on the spot. 
This is a point which will require to be determined. 

That so little has as yet been done in the way of 
searching for such evidence of interglacial periods is, 
doubtless, in a great measure due to the fact that most 
of those, if not all, who have visited those regions 
entertained the belief that there is an d priori 
improbability that a condition of climate which would 
have allowed the growth of trees in such a place 
prevailed so recently as Post-tertiary times. Even 
supposing those Arctic voyagers had considered the 
finding of interglacial deposits a Ukely thing, and had 
in addition made special search for them, the simple 
fact that they should have failed to tind any trace of 
them could not, as we have already shown, be regarded 
as even presumptive evidence that none existed. Take 
Scotland as an example. Abundant relies of inter- 
gladal age have there been found from time to time ; 
but amongst the many geolc^sts who visit that country 
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year by year, how few of them have the good fortune 
to dLscover a single relic. In fact a geologist might 
search for months, and yet fail to meet with an inter- 
glacial deposit. The reason is obvious. The last ice- 
sheet, under which Scotland was buried, was so 
enormous as to remove every remnant of the preceding 
interglacial land-surface, except here and there in deep 
and sheltered hollows, or in spots where it may happen 
to have been protected from the grinding power of the 
ice by projecting rocks. But all those places are now 
so completely covered with boulder-clay and other 
deposits that it is only in the sinking of pits, quarries, 
in railwaj'-cuttings, and other deep excavations that 
traces of them accidentally turn up. Now if it b so 
difficult to find in temperate regions, in a place like 
Scotland, interglacial remains, how much more difficult 
must it be to meet with them in Ai'ctic regions where 
the destructive power of the ice must have been so 
much greater. 

Something like indications of an interglacial period 
appear to have been found by Professor Nordenskjold 
in Spitzbergen, " In the interior of Ice-fjord," he says, 
"and at several other places on the coast of Spitz- 
bergen, one meets with indications either that the 
polar tracts were less completely covered with ice 
during the glacial era than is usually supposed, or 
that, in conformity with what has been observed in 
Switzerland, interglacial periods have also occurred in 
the polar regions. In some sandbeds not very much 
raised above the level of the sea, one may, in fact, find 
the large shells of a mussel {Myl'dun tihdin) still living 
in the waters encircling the Scandinavian coast. It is 
now no longer found in the sea around Spitzbergen, 
having been probably routed out by the ice-masses 
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conatantly driven by the ocean -currents sJong the 
coasts." " 

This testimony is the more valuable aa it is given 
by an experienced geologist so much opposed to the 
theory of interglacial periods. A more special and 
thorough seai-ch of those beds might probably reveal 
further indications of interglacial age. 

Woe Gi-eenland frte from Ice diinng any of the 
IiUerglacial Perioda? — There is nothing whatever 
improbable in the supposition that, during some of 
the earlier interglacial periods, when the eccentricity 
was about a maximum, the ice might have completely 
disappeared from Greenland, and the country become 
covered with vegetation. 

Mr. Wallace thinks that the existence at present of 
an ice-sheet on Greenland is to be explained only by 
the fact that cold currents from the polar area flow 
down both sides of that continent. He further thinks 
that could these two Arctic currents be diverted from 
Greenland, " that country would become free from ice, 
and might even be completely forest-clad and habit- 
able." t 

I am inclined to agree witii Mr. Wallace in thinking 
that the withdrawal of the two cold currents in ques- 
tion would eflectually remove the ice. We know that 
Greenland is at present buried under ice, as has been 
shown on former occasions, simply because there 
happens to be about two inches more of ice annually 
formed than is actually melted. It certainly would 
not require any very great change in the present 
physical and climatic conditions of things to melt two 

• "On Former Climate ot Polar Rrgiona." "Geol, Mag.." Nov., 
IBTS, p. 531. Sea kUo "Geology of Spiubergen," '-GmL Mag.," 
1678, p. 267. 

t ■•UMidLife,"p. U9. 
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THE OlSTRIBimON OF FLORA AND FAUNA IN 
ABCmc REQI0N9. 

Flon and Fauiu of Iceland uid the Fari>e iBlsnib destroyed b; Uat 

Ice-sheet How vat the present Flora and Fauna of these 

Islands introduoedt^Proteiaor J. Geikie's Explanation.— Ice 
and Ocean Currents as Transporting Agents, 

We have already seen (Chap. VTII.) that the ice-sheet 
which covered Scotland, Scandinavia, the Orkney and 
Shetland Inlands, and the Outer Hebrides, towards the 
close of the Glacial penod, was hsirdly less thick than 
that which mantled them at the climax of glacial cold. 
It is therefore evident that the flora and fauna of 
Greenland. Iceland, and the Faroe Islands could not 
possibly have survived in such highly glaciated con- 
ditions. The conclusion b thus forced upon us that the 
present flora and fauna of these places mast have been 
introduced during Postglacial times. The question 
then arises, How are we to account for the introduction 
of the present flora and fauna I Profeassor J. Geikie 
thinks* that, in order to account for the present life 
forms of these places, we must necessarily assume 
that, at some period during early postglacitd times, a 
land connection must have existed between Greenland, 
Iceland, and the Faroe Islands and North-west Europe. 
But are we really obliged to assume a land connection ? 
I am strongly impressed with the conviction that, in 
• " Prehistoric Europe," p. 568. 
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respect to the Arctic regions, due attention has not 
been bestowed on floating ice and ocean currents, par- 
ticularly the Gulf Stream, as transporting agents. Of 
the multitude of Scandinavian plants carried down by 
streams, land-slips, and other causes into the sea, some 
could not fail to find their way to Greenland, Iceland, 
and the Faroes. The Gulf Stream, of course, would 
not directly convey the plants from Scandinavia to 
Iceland and the Faroe Islands, but the return currents 
might. The water flowing out of Arctic seaa most 
always equal in amount that flowing into them. The 
wide -extending Gulf Stream, to the north-west of 
Scandinavia, is met by an immense flow of polar 
water from the north, which polar current, on meeting 
the warm stream, passes underneath it, and continues 
its course southwards as an undercurrent. • Were 
the volume of the Gulf Stream considerably reduced, 
a thing which it evidently was during at least a part 
of the postglacial period, the polar current would not, 
OS now, pass under the stream, but would pursue its 
course as a sui'face current outside of it in the direction 
of Iceland and the Faroes. This current wotild doubt- 
less, now and again, carry to these places materials 
derived from the Gulf Stream. There can be no 
absolute separation between the Gulf Stream and the 
return currents. The water flowing northward warm 
ultimately returns cold. The two sets of currents are 
but parts of one general system of circulation. 

As for Greenland, we have no grounds for concluding 
that the waters of the Gulf Stream do not actually 
reach its ea.stem shores, although by that time they 
may have become pai-t of the cold return current. It 
ia certainly not unlikely that, at a period when the 
Arctic seas were less encumbered by ice than at 
• ' Climate and Time,' p, 219. 
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present, Scandinavian flora might be carried by tha 
Gulf Stream to Greenland. 

Ocean currents will not, of course, explain the 
migration of land animals, but floating ice may. 
During part of the postglacial period, when the 
volume of warm water passing along the Scandi- 
navian shores was much less than at present, the sea 
would doubtless be frozen during winter. The result 
would likely be that some of the animals which might 
happen to get on the ice in spring, or in the early 
summer, when it broke up, would become entrapped 
and carried away on the floating rafts. The same 
system of currents which carried the flora to the shores 
of Iceland and the Faroe Islands would also carry to 
the same place many of the floating rafts. Most animals 
would survive for a week or two without food, and 
certainly none would perish on an ice-raft for want of 
fre.sh water. In addition, some of the animals might 
cross over to the Faroes during winter before the ice 
broke up. To some animals, an ice-bridge would be 
nearly as suitable as a land connection. 

In order that those places should have become 
po3.sessed of a floi'a and fauna, it was by no means 
necessary that there shoidd have been a continuous 
transference of plants and animals from Scandinavia. 

I All that was neces.sary was simply the introduction of 
a few members of each species ; and this could hardly 
fail to have incidentally taken place during the courae 
of a few centuries by the a^ncies which I have been 
detailing. 
If a land connection, demanding an elevation of 
some 2000 or 3000 feet, be necessary in order to re- 
furnish those places with a flora and fauna after a 
period of glociation, then we must aj^ume that there 
were prior elevations to that extent, or else assume 
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that during interglacial periods, when those places 
would be in a condition even more favourable for life 
than they are at present, they must have been utterly 
devoid of life, without either plant or animal. This is 
evident ; for the first period of extreme glaciation 
would as effectually destroy all life in those regions as 
did the last, and an elevation sufficient to produce a 
land connection would be as necessary after the first 
glaciation as it was after the last. The ob9er\'ation3 
of Professor J. Geikie and M. Helland show that the 
Faroe Islands must have been separated from Scandi- 
navia during the time of the last great extension of 
the ice by the same deep trough as now exists: so 
that, it the Faroe Islands were not totally devoid of 
all life during interglacial periods, there must, accord- 
ing to the land-connection theory, have been one or 
more elevations prior to postglacial times sufficient to 
unite those islands with the mainland. 

Should it yet be Found that Iceland and the Faroes 
contain interglacial botls with organic remains other 
than marine, this will so far militate against the 
theory of a land -connection ; for it would prove that 
there must have been, at least, two immense elevations 
and subsidences of those regions since the beginning 
of the Glacial Epoch. Had these consisted simply of 
oscillations of sea level, depending in some way on 
the appearance and disappearance of the ice during 
the glacial and interglacial periods, a repetition of 
these oscillations is what might have been expected ; 
but it is different if wo suppose that they were simply 
incidental upheavals and subsidences of the land wholly 
unconnected with glacial phenomena. There is, in 
this cose, an d priori improbability of even two such 
changes occurring in the same place since the begin- 
ning of the glacial epoch. 
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Some may be disposed to ask, Why did not ocean 
currents carry the flora and fauna of North America 
into Greenland, Iceland, and the Faroe Islands as 
readily &s the plants and animals of Scandinavia ? A 
very cursory glance at the path of ocean currents will 
show the improbability of landing on these coasts 
any forms of life floated from the North American 
continent. 




CHAPTER Xm. 

PHYSICAL CONDITION'S OF THE ANTARCTIC ICE-SHEET. 

Sir Wyt-Uls Thomson on the Antarctiu iae. — TEStimony of iceberg. — 
Temperature of the Antarctic ice. — Heat derived from beneath. — 
Heat derived from the upper surface. ^ — Heat derived from work 
by comprewion and friction. — Temperature of the ice determined 
by the temperature of the surface. ^Temperature of the ice in 
some regioiu datermined by pressure. 

There are few subjects on which a greater amount of 
miaconception as well &a diversity of opinion, prevails, 
than in regard to the physical conditions of continental 
ice. This is more particularly true in reference to 
those physical and mechanical principles which limit 
the thickne-ss of the ice-sheet and determine its form 
and mode of motion. These miaapprehensiona arise, 
in part at least, from an attempt to explain the con- 
ditions of continental ico on the principles of ordinary 
glaciers by geologists, who forget that between a 
continental ice-sheet and an ordinary glacier there is 
but little analogy. 

At the present day, the only continental ice on the 
globe, with the exception of that of Greenland, is of 
course in the Antarctic regions. Here we have an ice- 
sheet rivalling in magnitude those on the northern 
hemisphere, even during the height of the Glacial 
Epoch. I know of nothing which will better illustrate 
the physical principles of continental ice than an 
attempt to answer the question. What is the probable 
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thickness of the Antarctic ice-slieet \ I shall therefore 
proceed to the consideration of this question. 

In 'Climate and Time,' Chapter XXIII., I have 
endeavoured to show that the thickneas of the ice on 
the Antarctic continent must be far greater than is 
generally supposed; that whatever be its thickness at 
the edge of the continent where it breaks up into 
bergs, that at the Pole or centre of dispersion it most 
be of enormous thickness. 

Since the publication of my work, however, Sir 
Wyville Thomson, Director of the Scientific Staff of 
the Challenger Expedition, in a lecture on the con- 
dition of the Antarctic regions delivered at Glasgow 
some years ago, has come to a totally different 
conclu.sion. His conclusion is based chiefly on 
considerations relating to the principle of regelation 
and the physical nature of ice ; and. as the same 
opinion is held by many, I shall examine it at some 
length. The following quotation from Sir Wyville's 
lecture will show his views on the subject : — 

"There ia one point in connection with the stnicturo of 
icebergs which is of great interest, but with regard to which 
I do not feel iu a position to form a definite Judgment. It 
lies, however, especially within the province uf a distinguished 
a the University uf Glasgow, Dr. Jamea Thomaon, 
1 I hope he will find leisure t<i bring that knowledge to 
r upon it which has alreiul; tlirown so much light upon 
I of the more obscure phenomena of ice. 1 have 
mentioned the gradual diminution iu thickness of the strata 
of ice in s. berg from the top of the berg downwards. The 
reguliirity ot this diminution leaves it almost without a 
doubt that the layers observed are in the same category, 
and that therefore the diminution is due to subsequent 
pressure or other action upon a series of beds which were at 
the time of their deposition pretty nearly equally thick. 
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About 60 or 80 feet from the lop of an iceberg the strata, of 
ioe, a foot or so in thickness, although of a vlute colour, and 
thus indicating that thej contain a quantity of air and that 
the particles of ico aro not in close apposition, are still very 
hard, and the speeiflc gravity of the ice ia not very much 
lower than that of layers not more than 3 inches thick 
nearer the water-tine ftf the berg. Now, it seems to me that 
this reduction cannot be duo to compression alone, and that 
a portion of the substance of these tower layers must have 
been removed. 

" It it not easy to see why the temperaliu* of the earth's 
crust, under a widely extended and practically permanent 
ice-sheet of great thickness, should ever foil below the 
freezing-point, and it ia a matter of observation that at all 
seasons of the year vast rivers of muddy water flow into the 
frozen sea, from beneath the great glaciers whicli are the 
issues of the ice-slieet of Greenland. Ice is a very bad 
conductor, so that the cold of winter cannot penetrate to any 
great depth into the mass. The normal temperature of the 
crust of the earth at any point where it is uninfluenced by 
cyclical changes is, at all eveotu, above the freezing- point, so 
that the temperature of the floor of the ice-sheet would 
certainly have no tendency to fall below that of the stream 
which was passing over it. The pressure upon the deeper 
beds of the ice must be enormous ; at the bottom of an ice- 
sheet 1400 feet in thickneas it cannot be much less than a 
quarter of u ton on the square inch. It seems therefore 
probable that, under the pressure to which the body of ice 
is subjected, a constant system of melting and regelation 
may be taking place, the water passing down by gravitation 
from layer to layer until it reaches the floor of the ice^ahcet, 
and finally working out channels for itself between the ice 
and the land, whether the latter be sub-aerial or submerged. 

" I should think it probable that this process, or some 
modification of it, may be the provision by which the 
indeflnite accumulation of ice over the vast nearly level 
regions of the * Antarctic Continent ' ia prevented, and the 
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uniformitj in the thickness of the ice-sheet is maintained ; 
that, in fact, ice at the temperature at which it is iu contact 
with the surface of the earth's crust within the Antarctia 
regions, cannot support a column of itself more than 1400 
feet high without melting."* 

The subject is one of very considerable importance, 
not merely in relation to the Antarctic regions at the 
present day, but also in its bearings on the condition of 
things generally during the Glacial Epoch. For if Sir 
Wyville Thom.son's conclusions in reference to the 
thicknes,'< of the Antarctic ice be true, they must hold 
equally true for the ice of the Glacial Epoch, and 
consequently would modify to a lai^ extent prevailing 
conceptions regariiing the physical condition of our 
country during that epoch. 

They are therefore conclusions worthy of discussion, 
and, as they are diametrically opposed to those arrived 
at by myaelf, I have thought of considering the subject 
in somewhat fuller detail, the more so as new elements 
in the que.stion have since been introduced. 

At the very outset of the inquiry it must be observed 
that the question of the thickness of the ice covering 
the Antarctic continent is one which cannot be deter- 
mined by direct observation. No one. as yet, has ever 
been able to set hi» foot on that continent ; and the 
perpendicular wall forming the outer edge of its icy 
mantle is nearly all that has been seen of it. Direct 
measurements, and .some other facts to which we shall 
shortly refer, show with tolerable certainty what ia the 
pi-obable average thickness of the ice-sheet at its outer 
circumference ; but obser\-ation con tell us nothing 
whatever about the thickness of the ice in the interior, 
which is the question at issue. This has to be 

* " Coaditioii of the Antarctic Region," p. 23. "Nature," vol. 
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determined by purely physical and mechanical con- 
siderations, ba^ed, it is true, on data derived from 
observation. 

It fortunately happens, however, that the very 
circumstances that render the region so difficult to get 
at are thase which at tlie same time tend to simplify 
the problem. The Antarctic region is the most 
inaccessible on the globe, but of all regions it is the 
one where the physical conditions are most uniform 
and lea.st under the infiuence of contingent circum- 
stances, such as those resulting from the presence of 
warm ocean currents in one place and cold currents in 
another, or of great masses of land in one part and an 
open sea in another. We have not in the Antarctic, as 
in the Arctic region, well-marked warm and moist 
ai'rial currents and cold and dry winds blowing athwart 
different area^. Surrounding the South Polar con- 
tinent lies an unbi-oken ocean, in an almost uniform 
climatic condition. This region also, as Sir Wyvitle 
Thomson lemarks, Ls " continuously solid, — that is to 
say, it is either continuous land or dismembered land 
fused into the continental form by a continuous ice- 
sheet." In this case we can treat it as one continuous 
continent. The South Pole being safely assumed to 
be in the centre of the sheet, we have here what we 
perhaps never had on the northern hemisphere, even 
during the Glacial Epoch — a polar ice-cop. We have 
the pole in the centre of the cap ; therefore, at equal 
distances from the pole or centre, the conditions in 
every respect, both as to climate and the thickness of 
the ice, may be assumed to be the same, for no reason 
can be assigned for supposing the conditions in separate 
areas upon the same parallel of latitude to differ. Thus, 
as a purely physical and mechanicaJ problem, the 
conditions could hardly be more simplified. 
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Teatimony of Icebergs. — We shall now enter into the 
consideration of the question. In the first place, the 
conclusion that " ice at the temperature at which it is 
in contact with the surface of the earth's crust within 
the Antarctic regions cannot support a column of itself 
more than 1400 feet high without melting" is in direct 
opposition to known facts. 

The immense tabular icebergs found in the Southern 
Ocean, which have been so welt described by Sir 
Wyville Thomson, are, of course, portions broken off 
the edge of the ice-sheet, and the thickness of the 
bet^ represents the thickness of the ice-sheet at the 
place where they broke off. Now. some of these 
icebergs have been found to be more than three times 
thicker than the limit assigned by Sir Wyville. The 
following are a few out of the many examples which 
might be adduced of enormous icebei^, taken from 
the Twelfth Number of the " Meteorological Papers," 
and from the excellent paper of Mr. Towson on the 
" Icebergs of the Southern Ocean," both published by 
the Board of Trade : — 

Sept. lOth. 1856.— The "Lightning." when in lat. 55° 
33' S., long. IW W.. met with an iceberg 420 feet 
high. 
Nov., 1839. -In lat. 41" S., long. 87° 30' E., numerous 

icebergs 400 feet high were met with. 
Sept. 1840.— In lat. 37° S., long. 15" E., an icebei^ 1000 

feet long and 400 feet high was met with. 
Feb., I860.— Captain Clark, of the "Lightning," when 
in lat. 55° 20' S.. long. 122° 45' W., found on 
iceberg 500 feet high and 3 miles long. 
Dec. lat, 1859. — An iceberg, 580 feet high and from 
2^ to 3 miles long, was seen by Captain Smithers, 
of the "Edmond." in lat. 50° 52' S., long. 43° 58' 
W. So strongly did this iceberg resemble land 
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that Captain Smithers believed it to be an island, 
and reported it as such, but there is little or no 
doubt that it was in reality an iceberg. There 
were pieces of drift-ice under its lee. 

Nov., 1856. — Three large icebergs, 500 feet high, were 
found in lat. il° S,. long. 42° E. 

Jan., 1861. — Five icebergs, one 500 feet high, were met 
with in lat. h^" 46' S., long. 155* 56' W. 

Jan., 1861.— In lat. 56" 10' S., long. 160" W., an ice- 
berg 500 feet high and half-a-mile long was 
found. 

Jan., 1867.— The bai-que "Scout," from the West Coast 
of America, on her way to Liverpool, passed some 
icebergs 600 feet in height and of great length, 

April, 1864. — The "Royal Standard" come in collision 
with an iceberg 600 feet in height. 

Dec, 1856. — Four large icebergs, one of them 700 feet 
high and another 500 feet, were met with in lat. 
50" 14' S., long. 42" 54' E. 

Dec. 25th., 1861.— The "Queen of Nations" fell in with 
an iceberg in lat. 53" 45' S., long. 170" W., 720 
feet high. 

Dec, 1856.— Captain P. Wakem.ship "Ellen Radford," 
found, in lat. 52" 31' S., long. 43" 43' W., two 
large icebergs, one at least 800 feet high. 

Mr. Towson states that one of our most cele- 
brated and talented naval surveyors informed him 
that he had seen icebergs in the southern regions 
800 feet high. 

March 23rd, 1855, — The "Agneta" passed an iceberg 
in lat. 53" 14' S., long. 14" 41' E., 960 feet in 
height. 

Aug. 16th, 1840.— The Dutch ship " General Baron Von 
Geen" passed an iceberg 1000 feet high in lat. 37" 
32' S., long. 14" 10' E. 
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From the fact that the ice forming the upper layeta 
of the icebergs is less dense than that of ordinary ice. 
Sir Wyville Thomson estimates that as much as one- 
seventh part of the berg may ha above water-line. 
But, tor the following reasons, I am unable to agree 
%'ith this estimate. It is true, as lie remarlcs, that the 
white ice which forms the upper portion of the berg is 
leas dense than ordinary ice, being composed of recent 
snows; but, on the other hand, this will be counter- 
balanced by the greater density of the lower portions 
of the berg, which have been subjectetl for ages to 
enoraious pressure. I hardly think that there is any 
good reason to conclude that the mean density of the 
borgs is much under that of ordinary ice, namely, 
0-92.' 

But even if we admit that as much as one-seventh 
of the berg is above water, still a berg 500 feet in 
height would be 3500 feet in thickness, and one 600 
feet would be 4200 feet thick, while one 720 feet high, 
of the tabular form, would be 5040 feet, or nearly a 
mile in thickness. 

It would not, of course, be safe to conclude that the 
thickness of the ice below water bears always the 
same proportion to the height above. If tlie berg, for 
example, be much broader at its base than at its top, 
the thickness of the ice below water would bear a less 
proportion than that indicated by the difference of 

• It U true tint, froin obwrvatioin nude ("Quirt. Jouni. Reol. 
Soo., Feb., IB77) □□ the dentity of ice in Discw Bay, Mr. Arouod 
Belluid found that, In (xnue<]uence of the unount of uir-liabblea 
contained In the ice, ita density waa only 0*886, and (roin tltia he 
concluded that one-aeventh of the bergs was above water. Bat be 
does not sUte at what part of the berg his specimens were taken. 
If they were tiikon from near the top, or even at tlie water-line, it 
might h&ve been expected that the density would be very conatder- 
ably under that of ordiiury ice. 
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apecific gravity of ice and water. But a berg such as 
that recorded by Captain Clark, 500 feet high and 3 
miles long, may be relied upon ss having the propor- 
tionate thickness under water. The same may be 
said of the one seen by Captain Smithera, which was 
580 feet high, and so large that it was taken for an 
island. 

It may be here remarked that a berg does not stand 
higher out of the water because the hghtest side 
happens to be uppermost. The height above water 
is determined by the tiiean density of the berg, and is 
the same no matter how the various deusitie.s may be 
distributed through the mass. It would be the same 
though the berg were turned upside down. This 
follows aa a necessary consequenco from the fact that 
the amount of water displaced by the berg is equal 
to its weight, and of course it is the same whatever 
side be uppermost. 

To evade the force of the evidence derived from the 
testimony of the icebergs, it is asserted by some that 
the heights thus recorded are mere guesses, and not 
the result of actual measurement. But such an opinion 
is in direct contradiction to the express declaration of 
Admiral Fitzroy, who collected the e\'idence on the 
subject. He states that " by angular and reliable 
measurements some of them have been found to be 
six or eight hundred feet high and several miles in 
circumference." 

But more than this, if Captain Smithera, for example, 
did not actually measure the iceberg to which we have 
referred, he could not have known that its height was 
580 rather than 600 feet. The very fact that he stated 
it to be 580, and not 600 or 600, or even 550 feet, 
surely implies that he really measured it, The asser- 
tion that a person is 5 feet 6 inches or 5 feet 8 inches 
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in height would not imply that this was his measured 
height; but if we asserted that he waa 5 feet GJ 
inches or 5 feet 8J inches high, we should necessarily 
convey this impression. In like manner, Captain 
Smithei-s, by assigning to the iceberg an altitude so 
particular as that of 580 feet, distinctly conveys the 
impression that such was the height obtained by 
actual measurement. Similarly we conclude that the 
captains of the " Queen of Nations" and the " Agneta" 
actually measured the icebergs which they respectively 
declared to be 720 and 960 feet high. 

In reply, it may perhaps be asserted that no record 
of an iceberg 500 or GOO feet in height ia to lie found 
in the log-books of the Navy, and that all those 
instances of enormous icebergs have been given by 
masters of merchant vessels, who. as a rule, are not so 
competent to make accurate mea.surements. It is 
doubtless true that the latter generally are not so 
well qualified for such work as naval officers; but it 
is hardly credible that they should all have gone so 
far astray in their measurements as to estimate heights 
at 500 and 600 feet which in reality were only 200 
feet. Now, if but one berg 500 feet high has ever 
been seen in the Southern Ocean, it is proved that 
even twice 1400 feet is not the limit of the thickness 
of the Antarctic ice. 

But it is not the case that no naval officer has met 
on iceberg of those enormous dimensions ; for, as wc have 
already seen, Mr. Towson states that one of our most 
celebrated and talented naval surveyors informed him 
that he had met icebergs in the southern regions 800 
feet high. It is, however, not to be wondered at that 
ao few naval officers have seen such bergs, for they are 
of very rare occurrence. They have been met with 
chiefly in latitudes that are traversed by thousands of 
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merchant ships for one vessel belonging to the Navy. 
And perhaps not one out of every ten thousand mer- 
chantmen has ever fallen in with one of the great 
ice islands we now speak of. 

The testimony from icebergs may therefore be 
regarded as decisive against the opinion that the 
Antarctic ice cannot be more than 1400 feet thick. 

That 1000 or 2000 feet cannot be the limits of 
thickness attained by continental ice is amply proved 
by the geological evidence, which goes to show that 
during the Glacial Epoch the ice in some places much 
exceeded 1400 feet. Professor Dana has proved 
that during the period in question the thickness 
of the ice on the American continent must in many 
places have been considerably above a mile. He has 
shown, that over the northern border of New England, 
the ice had a mean thicknL»s,s of 6500 feet, while its 
mean thickness over the Canada water-shed, between 
St. Lawrence and Hudson's Bay. was not less than 
12,000 feet, or upwards of SJ miles.* Professor 
Erdmann and Mr. Amund Hclland have shown that 
the ice in some parts of Scandinavia was at least 6000 
feet thick. It has been proved by M. Ouyot and others, 
that the great valley of Switzerland was formerly 
filled with a mass of ice between 2000 and 3000 feet 
in thickness. Mr. Jamieson found that the isolated 
mountain of Schiehallion, in Perthshire, 3500 feet high, 
is marked near its top &a well as on its flanks, and this 
not by ice flowing down the side of the hill itself, but 
by ico paasing over it from the north. Dr. James 
Geikie has shown ■\ that the ice bftween the mainland 
and the Outer Hebrides was as much as 3700 feet in 
thickness. The great mass of ice fi-om ScandinavTa, 



Sm "American JonmaJ of Soienoetuid Arta," 
"Quart. Joum. OmL Soc.," voL iziiv., p. 86 
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filling the Baltic and the North Sea, during the Glacial 
Epoch must have been over 3000 feet thick at least. * 

The Temperature of the Antarctic Ice. 

In examining the physical reasons which have been 
advanced for the limit assigned to the thickness of the 
Antarctic ice-cap, we must first consider the probable 
temperature of the ice; for not only does the thickness 
of the sheet depend, aa we shall see, to a considerable 
extent on the temperature of the ice, but misappre- 
hensions on this point will tend to vitiate all our 
reasoning on the subject. 

There are but three directions from which the ice-cap 
can receive an appreciable amount of heat, viz., (1) the 
air above ; (2) tlie earth beneath ; and (3} the work of 
compression. Other sources can yield little, if any 
at all. For instance, the amount carried inward 
horizontally from the outer edge of the cap by 
conduction must be infinitesimal, and indeed can never 
afiect the interior, as the ice moves outward more 
rapidly than the heat can possibly travel inward. 

Heal derived front Beneath. — We shall begin with 
the consideration of the heat derived by the bottom of 
the sheet from the earth's crust. The researches of Sir 
William Thomson enable us to determine with a 
tolerable d^ree of certainty the amount received from 
this source. He tells us that through every square 
metre of the earth's snrface 220 metre-tons, or 1,613,700 
foot-pounds, of underground heat pass upwards 
annually. Through every square foot, therefore, there 
must come 1+9,600 foot-pounds. This amount is 
sufficient to melt a layer of ice, already at the melting- 
point, one-fifth of an inch in thickness. But under- 

" ' Cliniftte and Time," Cliap, xxvu. 
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Ai fin^ ynma^ be >{« to a^fme fl 
pond harto^^tobmvd^dkniq^littieefl 
•OM «v M tkm^ Oe ib^B of Oe mrth bdow, 
Md lo aaiike ifa peaoMe aodty fdk ai no great 
diataBn fna tlie anbee of the dteeL Tbs. bovevo', 
b impoidbte ; for (1) iIh gmfar put of the beat is 
■peoi not in nunng tbe tenpentan^ but in melting 
(be ioe ; and (2) the ice when ndted immediatdf runs 
oft CHTjring the beat akaig with tL Bat it will be 
replied, tbat^ notwiUkatanding this, if the tempetatoie 
of U»e ice be mncli bdow the &eeziiig-point. the heat 

Htantly poaeing into the solid Uyers at the bottom 
of the ibeet, thoogh trifling, ought in ooorse of ages to 
pOM up tbroogh the ice, aflecting its temperatoTe not 
for a few indies, as I have supposed, bnt for a thickness 
of a great oomber of feet Were the ice, like the ground 
oodemeatb on which it rests, to remain immovable, 
tbia would no doubt be the ca^e ; but the sheet is in a 
«tat« of constant motion outwards from the centre of 
dispersion, and no sooner is a particle of the ice heated 
than it move« away, and its place is supplied by 
■SOthor particle from behind, which in turn requires 
to be heated. Besides, the ice has always a downward 
M well a* a horizontal mottOQ ; for all the ice found at 
the bottom comeH primarily from the top, and that 
removed from below is replaced from above. Hence 
not only is internal heat from below can-icd away by 
the horizontal tlow of the ice, but the upward motion 
of the heat \» checked by a downward flow of the ice 
from above ; and the ice is. in all probability, moving 
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downward^ more rapidly than the he«t is travelling 
upwards. We must therefore conclude that under- 
ground heat is confined to a very tliin layer of the cap 
at the bottom, and that ite effects, either in melting the 
ice or in raising its temperature, are 30 trifling that 
they may be practically disregarded in our present 



that underground heat will maintain at tlie melting- 
point the ice in contact with the ground, it ia not 
meant that it will maintain it at the temperature of 
32°, for, as Prof. James Thomson discovered, the 
temperature at which the ice melts ia lowered by 
pressure at the rate of about 00137° F, for every 
atmosphere of pressure. In the present case the 
pressure depends upon the thickness of the ice ; so 
that, if the sheet be 1400 feet deep, the melting-poiat 
will bo 3l°'5 ; if half-a-mile deep, it will be 31' ; if 1 
mile deep, 30° ; and so on.* 

Heat dcnvai through the Upper Surfiure. — It follows, 
from what has ah'eady been shown, that the greater 

* The meliiiig-pouit do«i not, however, v&ry uniformly with the 
pnaaure ; lor Mouwon (Ann Chim. et I'hys., 3rd seriu, Ivi., p. 257, 
1850) (oond thkt it required a preunre of 13,000 atmoipheres to 
lower the melting point to ten> F., whereas, if the melting-point hod 
decreued in proportion to the increue ol pressure, a pruaure of 
atmosphere* would have been Bnfficieot. Boawtngault 
'a lowering the melting-point 11° below zero F., but the 
amount of premure employed was not determined (Ann. Cbim. et 
Phy«., iivi., p. 54*, 1872). 

Tlie fact that the melting-point of ice would be lowered byprennre, 
or rather that preuuro would prevent freeEtng, was suggested nearly 
a century ago by Dr. Charles Hutlon, Professor of Mathematics in 
the Military Academy of Woolwich. From certain ejiperiments on 
the expansive force of ice, mode in Canada by Major Williams, in 
the year 17S4'8S, I>r. Button makes the following reiuarks: — 

" From theaa ingenious eiperimenta we may draw several aoii> 
elusions : — Fint. We hence obeerve the amating force of th* 
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part, if not nearly all, the heat possessed by the 
must have been received through the upper, and not 
I the under, surface of the sheet. But what we are at 
present concerned with is not so much the amount of 
heat received by the ice ea the temperatare at which 
the heat can maintain the ice. In abort, the question 
to be determined is — What is the temperature of the 
Antarctic ice ? Now, if nearly all the heat possessed 
by the ice has been received from the upper surface of 
the sheet, the temperature of the moss must be mainly 
determined by that of the surface, and cannot be far 
above the mean temperature of the surface. If so, the 
temperature of the ice must evidently be very 
considerably below the freezing-point. 

(1.) If we suppose the heat to be transmitted from 
the surface downwards by Condudion, we must 
necessarily conclude that the surface Ls at a higher 
temperature than the ice below, for conduction can 
only take place from a hot to a colder body ; and this 
process could not pos.<iibly maintain the mass of the 
ice below at a temperature equal to the mean tem- 
perature of the surface. The general tendency of 
conduction would, therefore, be to keep the ice beneath 
at a lower temperature than that at the surface. 

(2.) The work of Radidtio-n, however, would proba- 
bly have the opposite tendency. The heat received by 
direct radiation from the sun could not possibly raise 

expulsion of the ice, or the water In the act of freedog ; which ia 
•ufficient to overcome perh&pi any reaifitaace whatever; uid the 
ooQscquencc Heme to be, either that tiie water will freeie, and, by 
expanding, burst the containing body, be it over so thick and strong; 
or else, if the re«i«taoce of the body excaedg the expansive force of 
the ice, or of witter in the net of freezing, then, by preventing 
the expanHioD. it mU prevent tht /rttxing, and the iboUt viiU remain 
fivid, KhaUver lltt lUgrtt nf wM moj/ be," {Tnuu. Boy, Soo. £din,, 
vol, ii., p. 27). 
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the temperature of the ice above 32°, but the heat lost 
by radiation might lower the temperature to far more 
than 32° below zero. If the heat received from the 
anna rays should keep the surface of the ice at, say, the 
melting-point during the summer, and the heat lost by 
radiation should keep the surface at, say, 50° below 
the melting-point during winter, which is not an 
extravagant supposition, the mean temperature of the 
surface would then be 25° below the melting-point, or 
7° F. But the mean temperature of the underlying 
ice would not be so low; for the low mean temperature 
of the surface is almost wholly due to loss by radiation 
into stellar space during winter, and this loss would be 
chieSy confined to the surface. Had the surface been 
rock instead of ice, the ri^e of temperature during 
summer would have been about as great as the decrease 
during winter, and consequently the mean temperature 
would have been much higher than in the case of ice. 
Hence, the difference between the mean temperature 
of a rock surface and that of the rock below would 
not be so great as in the case of ice. The tendency of 
direct radiation, therefore, is to maintain the surface 
of the ice-sheet at a lower temperature than that of 
the underlying mass. 

(3.) This tendency is strengthened by another 
circumstance which comes into operation, During 
summer, a lai^e portion of the direct heat from the 
sun ia spent in melting the surface ice. The melted 
ice passes down through crevasses and openings in the 
sheet, thus carrying the temperature along with it. 
The heat of summer is by this means carried down 
below the surface, but not so the cold of winter. 

The melting of the ice on the Antarctic continent 
will be greatly retarded, however, by the coldness of 
the air, the temperature of which, even during summer, 
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is considerably below the freesdng-point. A wind, a 
few degrees below the freezing-point, blowing on the 
icy surface would probably re-freeze the ice as rapidly 
oa the sun's rays could melt it. These conditions differ 
entirely from those that obtain in the Arctic regions. 
In the latter the air in summer is above the freezing- 
point, and consequently assists the sun in melting the 
ice, whereas in the Antarctic regions it is below the 
freezing-point, and tends to prevent the sun from 
melting the ice. This circumstance explains the fact, 
which so much surprised Sir James Ross, that no 
streams of water flow off the Antarctic ice, similar to 
those that escape from the great ice-fields of Greenland. 

Such water as formed on the surface could not 
penetrate to any considerable depth, for the ice. as we 
shall presently see, being much below the freezing- 
point, the water would be re-frozen before it could 
descend to any great depth. 

It therefore follows that the great mass of ice, up 
to within a short distance of the surface, can be very 
little affected by heat transmitted either by conduc- 
tion, or by radiation, or by water from ice melted at 
the surface, 

Heat derived from Work of Compreaaion and 
FriclioTi. — I shall now consider the third and last 
source from which the ice can obtain heat, viz.. Work 
of Compres»ion and Fndion. We are fortunately 
able to come to a pretty definite conclusion in regard 
to the total amount of heat derivable from this source. 
The force employed is Gravity, and we can thus 
determine with certainty the greatest amount of work 
which that can poasibly perform on the ice. Mere 
pressure, however great, cannot of course generate 
heat unless it peri'orm work, and the heat thus 
generated is not proportionate to the pressure, but to 
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the work performed, and the amount of work done by 
pressure b proportionate to the space through which 
the preaaure continues to act. When the pressure is 
gravity, the work is measured by the distance that 
the body b allowed to descend. A pound weight 
descending 1 foot performs 1 foot-pound of work ; 
descending 2 feet it performs 2 foot-pounds ; and ao 
on in proportion to the number of feet of descent. In 
estimating the total amount of work which gravity 
con perform in the descent of a glacier down the side 
of a moimtain, we measure the work by the vertical 
dbtance the glacier descends ; but in the case of the 
Antarctic ice-cap, the slope of the ground does not 
enter as an element into our calculations, for the 
ground b assumed to have no slope, the continent 
being regarded a^ flat. The surface no doubt may 
have great irregularities, such as hills and mountain- 
ridges; those irregularities, however, do not ossbt 
gravity, but rather act as obstructions to the general 
flow of the ice. 

Nevertheless, just as in the case of a glacier, the 
amount of work that gravity can perform b determined 
by the dbtance the ice can descend ; and this dbtance 
b determined not by the slope of the ground, but by 
the thickness of the sheet. If the Antarctic ice-sheet 
be 1400 feet in thickness, the greatest distance to 
which a pound of ice can descend b of course 1400 
feet. Gravity acting on thb pound of icv can, there- 
fore, perform only 1400 foot-pounds of work. But, 
in order tiiat gravity may do so, the poimd must 
descend the whole dbtance from thu surface to the 
bottom of the sheet. In estimating the total amount 
of heat which could possibly have been confcn-ed on 
the ice by gravity, we must find the mean vertical 
distance to which the ice has desc^ndewl. Thb, of 
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course, in the present case, is equal to half the thick- 
ness of the sheet, viz., 700 feet If 1400 feet, as Sir 
W^-ville Thomson supposes, be the thickness of the 
Antarctic ice-cap, 700 foot-pounds per pound is the 
utmost quantity of work that gravity can have per- 
formed on the ice. Supposing the whole of this work 
had been employed in heoting the ice by compression, 
or by the friction of the particles of the ice on one 
another, or on the rocky floor of the sheet, the heat 
generated would not have amounted to one thermal 
luiit per pound of ice. The specific heat of ice being 
about one-half that of water, the total work of com- 
pression—assuming that it had all been converted into 
heat, and the heat eejually distributed through the 
entire mass of the cap — would not have raised the 
temperature of the ice by 2°. 

The foregoing considerations do not afford a means 
of determining what the actual temperatiu'e of the 
great mass of the ice below the surface is. They show, 
however, that whatever that temperature may be, it is 
not very materially affected either by the heat of 
compression, or by undergound heat, or by that trans- 
mitted from the surface either by conduction or by 
melted ice. 

On what, then, does the temperature of the ice 
mainly depend ? 

Temperature- of the Ice Determined bytlie Tempera- 
ture of the Suiface, — The temperature of the great 
mass of the ice is mainly determined by the mean 
temperature of the upper -surface of the sheet. All 
the ice down to the bottom of the sheet originally 
came from the surface. It once existed at the surface 
in the form of a coating of snow, which, becoming 
consolidated into ice, was afterwards covered over 
with fresh layers of anow, while these in turn, passing 
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into ice, were buried under succeeding snowe, and so 
on. The ice that formed the surface a century ago 
now lies buried below the ice of a hundreil years, and 
a hundred years hence its present position will be 
occupied by the surface ice of to-day. There is not 
only a constant motion of the ice from the pole out- 
wards, but a constant downward motion as layer by 
layer is successively formed on the surface. 

From what has been proved regarding the small 
quantity of beat which can he directly transmitted 
through the ice, it follows that the superficial layers 
will carry down with them pretty much the same 
temperature which they possessed at the surface at 
the time when they were covered up bj succeeding 
saows. Any heat which they can derive from the 
work of compression, as has huen shown, la but trilling. 
Heat transmitted by conduction could not possibly 
raise the temperature of the underlying ice above that 
of the surface ; neither could the heat from direct 
radiation, nor that derived from melted ice. 

As the temperature of the ice, then, cannot be mnch 
above the mean temperature of the surface, which la 
far below the freesing-point, it follows that the 
underlying mass must also be below the freezing- 
point, The very low temperature of the superficial 
layers ia due to the fact that the mean temperature of 
the air above the surface is far below the freezing- 
point — a temperature which the icy surface CAnnot 
much exceed. The sun during summer may possibly 
heat the air sometimes above the freezing-point, but it 
cannot, of course, so raise the temperature of the ice 
without melting it. 

Again, as solid ice is a better radiator ttian gaseous 
(ur, the surface of the sheet during winter would pro- 
bably have its temperature lowered by radiation to a 
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greater extent than the air. The probability is that 
the mean annual temperature of the surface is as low 
as, if not lower than, that of the air over it. And 
although thu mean temperature of the regions around 
the South Pole has not been a.scertained by direct 
observation, yet it certainly cannot be much liigher 
than that of those around the North Pole, which we 
know is but a few degrees above zero F. 

Now, if the mean annual temperature of the air 
over the Antarctic ice-sheet be not very much above 
zero F.p then that of the surface of the sheet cannot be 
much higher; and if this be so, it follows, from what 
has been already advanced, that the temperature of the 
great mass of the ice down to near the bottom of the 
sheet must be considerably below the freezing-point. 

Temperature of the Ice. in aoj>\e. Regions determined 
by Presaui-e. — In regions such as Switzerland, where 
the mean temperature is above the freezing-point, the 
temperature of the ice in the interior of aglacier is not 
determined by the air above. The tendency of the air 
in this case is to keep the entire mass of the glacier at 
the melting-point, But as the temperature of the 
melting-point depends upon the pressure, the tempera- 
ture of the glacier at any depth from the surface will 
depend upon the pressure to which the ice at that 
depth is subjected. At and near the surface, where 
the pressure is small, the temperature of the ice will 
be 32°. At the depth of a quarter of a mile, where the 
pressm-e would be equal to about 36 atmospheres, the 
temperature would lie. not 32°, as at the surface, but 
31°5. And if the glacier were half a mile thick the 
temperature at the bottom would be 31°, and so on in 
proportion to the thickness of the glacier. This 
lowering of the melting-point could not, however, go 
on without limit, for in a country like Switzerland a 
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point would soon be reached where the ice could no 
longer retain the solid form. If, for example, owing 
to the heat of the climate, we could not have ice at a 
lower temperature than say 30°, then a glacier over 1 
mile in thickness would be an impossibility, for the 
bottom of a glacier of greater thickness would not 
remain solid at that temperature. 

Ha\'ing considered the various circumstances atfecting 
the temperature of the Antarctic ice, and the sources 
from which it derives its heat, we have found that 
the temperature of the ice must be considerably under 
the freezing-point. We are now prepared to examine 
the reasons whieli have been adduced for concluding 
that about 1400 feet b the probable limit to the 
thickness of the Antarctic ice-sheet. 





CHAPTER XIV. 



Limit to Thickness of the Ice reenlting from Melting produced by 
Presaure. — Sappoaed Dimiuation in Thickneu of Ice-strata from 
Compremion and Malting.— Centre ot Diapersion, — Ice thiokcBt 
at Centre of Dispersion.— Thicknesi >t Pole independent of 
Amonnt of SnowfiJl. — Rate of Motion of the Antarctic Ice.^ 
Protwble Thicknesa at the Pole. — loe of the Glacial Epoch. 

Examination of the JteanoTUt /oi- Suppoainy that the 
Antarctic Ice-cap is not of Eti&i-thous Tliickness. 

1. Limit to the Tliickne^a of the Ice restdtivg from 
Melting produced by Pre^mtre. — Pressure will produce 
a melting of the ice in two totally different ways, viz., 
either by lowering the melting-point or by the work 
of compression, I shalJ consider Vioth cases, and see if 
any ground is afforded by either in support of the 
conclusion that the Antarctic ice can be only one or 
two thousand feet in thickness. 

(a.) Melting produced by tlie Lowering of the 
Melting-point. — The pressure exerted by a column 
of ice of half a mile m height would, as we have 
seen, lower the melting-point 1°; consequently, if the 
column were at the temperature of 32°, its base, being 
1° above the melting-point, would not remain in the 
solid condition. To prevent the ice melting, the tem- 
perature of the base woidd require to he as low as 31°. 
Therefore, i£ 32° were the temperature of the Antarctic 
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ice, Sir Wyville Thomson's conclusion, that the sheet 
cannot be more than 1400 feet in thickness, would 
follow as a matter of course. 

But his suppa'^itton that, owing to internal heat 
coming through the earth's crust, the bottom of the 
Antarctic ice-sheet is kept at the temperature of 32°, 
cannot be sustained. It is this fundamental error, as 
I conceive it to be, which has led Sir Wyville astray, 
and induced him to believe that the ice cannot be of 
excessive thickness. 

" The normal temperature of the crust of the earth," 
says Sir Wyville, "at any point when it is uninSuencfid 
by cyclical changes, is, at all events, above the freezing- 
point, so that the temperature of the floor of the ice- 
sheet would certainly have no tendency to fall below 
that of the stream which was passing over it. . . . 
In fact, ice at the temperature at which it Ls in contact 
with the surface of the earth's crust within the 
Antarctic regions, cannot support a column of itself 
more than 1400 feet without melting." 

In the question under consideration we are directly 
concerned with the temperature of the surface of the 
earth's crust only, — the floor on which the ice-sheet 
rests, — and not with the temperature below the sur- 
face. It is perfectly true that at considerable depths 
below the surface internal heat maintains a tempera- 
ture above the freezing-point ; but it Is not true that 
it determines the heat of the surface. Underground 
heat produces scarcely any sensible influence on the 
temperature of the surface, which is determined almost 
wholly by that of the air and other external agencies. 
The temperatiu'e, in short, is determined from above, 
and not from beneath. In warm countries, where the 
temperature of the air is high, that of the surface is 
high also. And so likewise in cold climates, the low 
Q 
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teuperatnre of the air gives a comparatively low 
temperatare to the surface. Suppose our globe to 
he enveloped for some thousands of years with a 
covering at the uniform temperature of say 100*; 
and suppose, further, that 5000° should represent the 
temperature of the earth's ma^; then, in such a 
case, there would be a gradual decrease of tempera- 
ture from 5000° at the centre to iOO° at the surface. 
Let us suppose now the warm covering is removed, 
and replaced by one at —100°. In the course of some 
thousands of years there will lie a gradual decrease of 
temporfttui-e from 5000' at the centre, as before, to 
— 100° at the surface. Internal heat limits the tem- 
perature at the centre, but external heat limibs in 
every case the temperature at the surface. 

To maintain, as Sir Wyville Thomson does, that 32° 
IH the temperature of the floor on which the Antarctic 
ice-sheet rests, is virtually to beg the whole question 
at issue. It is the temperature of the ice that deter- 
muies that of the floor on which it rests, and not the 
latter that determines the former. 

What the temperature of the ground under the 
Antarctic ice-sheet may l>e is a question which at 
present we have no means of ascertaining with cer- 
tainty; we know only that it must be far below the 
freezing-point, for the ice resting on it is considerably 
under that point. 

Although the temperature of the ice must impose a 
limit to the thickness of the sheet, underground tem- 
perature cannot do so, for the temperature of the ice 
is not determined by undergrouud heat. 

But suppoauig we knew the temperature of the 
Antarctic ice, yet this knowledge would not enable 
UB to determine with certainty the limit imposed by 
temperature on the thickness of the ice. For, except- 
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ing in cases where the temperaturo is but very little 
below 32°, we are at present, in the absence of experi- 
ments, unable to say what would be the amount of 
pressure necessary to lower the melting-point to any 
assigned temperature. The experiment of Mousson 
shows that Professor Thomson's formula, (=00137°M. 
does not hold true when the pressure is excessively 
great. A pres.sure of 73 atmaspheres will lower the 
melting-point from 32' to 31'; but if Mousson's experi- 
ment ia to be depended upon, a pressure of 400 
atmospheres would bo necessary to lower the melting- 
point from 1" to 0°. That is to say, were sufficient 
pressure applied to lower the melting-point bo 1*, it 
would require an additional 400 atmospheres to lower 
it to 0'. The I'ate at which the melting-point is 
lowered by pre-ssure is evidently not uniform, but 
decreases with the increase of pressure. Were the 
temperature of the ice at the South Pole as low as 
32* below the frezing-point, which doubtless it is not, 
it would, according to Mousson's experiment, support 
a thickne^ of not less than 90 miles. But if the rate 
did not diminish with the pressure, but remained 
uniform, a pressure of 16 miles would be the limit. 

From what has already been proved, I think we 
may safely a-ssume that the ice at the South Pole may 
be at least ten or twelve degrees below the freezing- 
point. We ore unable to say what thickness of ice 
this temperature could support, but we know that it 
must be over 6 but under 30 miles. 

But whatever the actual temperature of the Antarctic 
ice may be, if the sheet be as thick as the temperature 
will admit, then undei^round heat can never raise the 
temperature of the surface under the sheet sensibly 
above that of the ice. This is evident, because it 
cannot raise the temperature of the ice above the 
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melting-point corresponding to the pressure, and ( 
ice will always keep the floor at sensibly the same 
temperature as itself. In short, in determining the 
thickness of the Antarctic ice, undei^;round heat does 
not enter as an element into our calculations, and, so 
far as the melting of the ice produced by the lowering 
of the melting-point is concerned, the Antarctic ice at 
the Pole may be a dozen of miles in thickness as 
readily as 1400 feet. 

(b.) Mdting prixlticed by Work of Compression and 
Friction.^" The pressure upon the deeper beds of 
ice," says Sir Wyville Thomson, " must be enormoos ; 
at the bottom of an ice-sheet 1400 feot in thickness it 
cannot be much less than a quarter of a ton on the 
square inch. It seems, therefore, probable that, under 
the pressure to which the body of ice is subjected, a 
constant system of melting and regelation maybe taking 
place, the water passing down by gravitation from 
layer to layer until it reaches the floor of the ice- 
sheet, and finally working out channels for itself 
between the ice and the land, whether the latter be 
subaeried or submerged." 

As has already been stated, no amount of pressure, 
however gi'eat, has the least tendency whatever to 
produce a melting of the ice by heat unless this 
pressure performs work, and the quantity of ice 
melted will then be, not in proportion to the pressure, 
but to the work performed by the pressure. The 
pressure here referred to, which is supposed to pro- 
duce the melting, is the weight of the ice, or, in other 
words, the force of gravity. 

When considering the amount of heat derived from 
work of compression, it was proved that, io the cose 
of the Antarctic ice-sheet, the total amount of work 
which can possibly be performed by gravity is deter- 
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mined by the thickness of the sheet. It wels shown 
that, if 1400 feet he the thickness of the sheet. 700 
foot-pounds per pound of the sheet is the greatest 
amount of work that gravity can perform. It follows 
therefore that, supposing the whole of the work is 
employed in heating the ice by compression and fric- 
tion, the heat thus generated would amount to only 
09 of a thermal imJt per pound of ice. It must be 
obvious that, in tlie case of a flat and tolerably uniform 
sheet like the Antarctic, in which the pressure must 
of course be pretty evenly distributed, little or no 
melting can take place from this cause, as it requires 
not 09 of a thermal unit, but 142 thermal units, to 
melt a pound of ice already at the melting-point. 
The total work of 158 pounds of ice would need to be 
concentrated upon one pound in order to melt it. But 
such an unequal distribution of force in a sheet so 
uniform is at least extremely improbable. The tabular 
form of the southern icebergs, with their stratification 
parallel to their upper surface, shows the flat character 
of the ground on which they have been formed. This 
cu-cumstance appears to have particularly struck Sir 
Wy\-ille Thom.son, as well as all who have visited the 
Antarctic regions. "The stratification," says Sir 
Wy\-ille, " in all the icebergs which we saw, was, I 
believe, originally horizontal and conformable, or very 
nearly so. I never saw a single instance of deviation 
from the horizontal and s^'mmetrical stratification 
which could in any way be referred to original 

structure As I have already said," he 

continues, " there was not, so far as we could see. in 
any iceberg, the slightest trace of structure stamped 
upon the ice in passing down a valley, or during its 
progress over roches montomi^ea, or any other form 
of uneven land ; the only structure, except the parallel 
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"ni* oompantiTe ahamc* of stooes, gravel, or earth 
on the aoatbeni icebei^ga showa, Ukewise. th« flat nattm! 
of tbc Antare& iee-coveriog. **We certainly never 
■aw," aaya Sir WyriDe, ' any tnce of gravel or stones, 
or aaj CorBign matter, lueaBarily derived from land, 
on ao Kebei]g. 

Bat a opp ot ii ig we ahonld make the extravagani 
nptioa that in this oomparatively 8at and tmiform 
■heet ikte prenttre, by aorae onexplained means is not 
evenly dMtribnted, but that, on the contrary, it is all 
brought to bear on certain points and consumed in 
melting the ice, and that the total quantity of ice 
melted ia the exact equivalent of the work performed 
by gravity ; and let uh further assume that the entire 
mass of the ico \» already at the melting- point, and 
that, therefore, no work is required to raise its tem- 
peraturo, thvn the total quantity of ice melted would 

r -fcS of the entire mass. Gravity 

ooold perform only |-^ of the amount of work 

required to mult thu entire sheet. If we suppose the 

shoot to bo 1 400 feet thick, then yrr- of thb thickness 

will be equal to 9 feot. A layer of ice about 9 feet in 
thicknosa, therefore, is the total amount that gravity 
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could, in such a case, under any circiivistances have 
melted. 

But more than this, it must be borne in mind that 
these 9 feet represent the total quantity which could 
be meltt;d dimng the whole time the sheet was being 
formed ; that is. from the time the bottom layer fell 
in the form of snow on the surface down to the 
present day. We have no means of ascertaining the 
length of this period. If we assume it to be 10,000 
years, and this is probably an under-estimate, then 
9 feet of ice melted during that period would amoimt 

to only 1 inch in 92 years, or (^oi an inch annually. 

But whether the period be 10,000 or 5000 years, the 
quantity is so trifling that it may be practically dis- 
regarded in the present inquiry. 

Nor is this all ; for if the great ma^ of the ice be 
as much Sii 2' below the freezing-point, which it 
undoubtedly h% the total amount of heat generated 
by compression and friction during the 10,000 years 
would not suffice Ui raise tlie temperature of the ice 
even to the melting-point. 

Tk£ Great Diminution in the Tkicknees of the 
Ice~Btrata from ike top downioards tiot due, as 
supposed, either to Comi>re8»ion or to MeUing. — 
The tbinnes.s of the lower aa compared with the more 
superficial strata of the ice-sheet is considered by Sir 
Wyville Thomson to be mainly, if not altogether, due 
to two causes, — compression and melting of the ice, 
particularly tlie latter. " The regularity of this 
diminution," he says, " leaves it almast without a 
doubt that the layers observed are in the same 
category', and that therefore the diminution is due to 
subsequent pressure or other action upon a series of 
beds which were at the time of their deposition pretty 
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nearly equally thick. About 60 or 80 feet from tbe 
top of an iceberg the strata of ice are a foot or so in 
thiekjusB, although of a white colour, and thus indi- 
catiti^ that tbey contain a quantity of air, and Uiat 
the particles of ice are not in close appodtion. are still 
very hard, and the specific gravity of the ice is not 
very mach lower than that of layers not more than 
three inches thick nearer the water-line of the berg. 
Now it seemft to me that this reduction cannot be 
due to compression alone, and that a portion of the 
substance of these lower layers most have been 
removed." " 

If the layers three inches thick near the water-line 
were once a foot in thickness, as no doubt they were, 
tlien this great diminution in thickness cannot have 
been due to compression; for, had it been so, the 
density of those layers would be more than double 
that of water. But Sir Wyville has found that the 
specific gravity of the layers three inches thick is not ' 
much lower than of those a foot in thickness, which 
proves, OS he has pointed out, that compression cannot 
account for their thiuneas; but it does not, as we shall 
presently see, necessarily prove " that a portion of the 
substance of these lower layers must have been 
removed." 

A^uming that the lower layers were all originally 
of the same thickness as the upper, it has nevertheless 
been shown in Chapter V. that the gradual diminution 
in thickness of the layers fi-om the top downwards 
follows independently altogether of compression or of 
the removal of any portion of the substance of the 
layers, either by melting or by any other means. 

Ice radiating from a Centre of Dispereion becovnes 
thinner, because the apace over which it is apread 

* " Autu'ctlc Regioua." p. 23. 
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hecomea greater. — There ia this peculiarity in conti- 
nental ice, that there ia a centre of dispersion from 
which the ice radiates in all directions. Tliis ia 
particularly true in reference to the Antarctic ice-cap. 
It does not necessarily follow that the centre of 
dispersion is the centre of the sheet. In the case of 
the Antarctic sheet the centre of dispersion cannot, 
however, be far fi-om the Pole, and the Pole in all 
probability b not far from the centre of the sheet. 
We may therefore, in our inquiry, safely assume the 
Pole to be the centre of di'^persion. It is obvious tliat, 
if the Antarctic ice he radiating in all directions from 
the Pole OS a centre, a portion of a layer which in, say, 
latitude 85", as was shown in Chapter V., covers 1 
square foot of surface will, on reaching latitude 80', 
cover 2 square feet. At latitude 70° it wall occupy 4 
square feet, and at latitude 60° the space covered will 
be 6 square feet. Then if the layer was 1 foot thick 
at latitude 85°, it would l)e only 6 inches thick at 
latitude 80°, 3 inches thick at latitude 70°, and 2 
inches at latitude 60°. Had the square foot of ice 
come from latitude 89°, it would occupy 30 square feet 
by the time it reached latitude 60°, and its thickness 
would be reduced to l-30th of a foot, or 2-5ths of an 
inch. 

Now. the lower the layer the older it is, and the 
greater the distance whidi it has travelled. A layer 
near the bottom may have been travelling from the 
Pole for the past 10,000 or 15,000 years, whereaa a 
layer near the top may perhaps not be twenty years 
old, and may not have travelled the distance of a mile. 
The ice at the bottom of a berg may have come fi-om 
near the Pole, whereas the ice at the top may not 
have travelled 100 yards. It follows therefore that, 
other things being equal, tJie lower a layer is the 
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thinner it shouUl be, and that this is perfectly suffi- 
cient, aa has already been stated, to account for the 
decre.aae in the thickness of tlie layers from the top 
downwards, without assuming any of the ice to have 
been removed by melting or by any other means, 

ContineTiial Ice tudiutiiig from a Centre of Dis- 
persicni must he Thickest at the Centre, and gi-adwdly 
Diminish in Thickness tovxirds the Circii.mference. — 
Whatever theory we may adopt as to the caoae of the 
motion of ice, it will follow as a necessary consequence 
that the sheet must be thickest at the centre and 
thinnest at its edge. In a continental sheet like that 
covering the Antarctic regions, we are not warranted, 
Bs has already been noticed, in assuming that the sur- 
face of the ground under the sheet slopes persistently 
outwards from the centre or Pole to the edge; in other 
words, we cannot infer that the Antarctic ice, like an 
ordinary glacier, rests on an inclined plane. 

Now, if we adopt the generally accepted theory, 
that gravity i^ the force impelling the ice forward, 
we must assume the sheet to be thickest at the centre; 
for unless it were so, gravity could have no tendency 
to produce motion, because the force which moves the 
ice must not only act horizontally, but act more in 
one direction than in another ; and this it could not 
do were tlie ice of uniform thickness. Were the sheet 
of this unifoiTii thickness, the forces acting on it 
would balance each other, and no motion could result. 
If the sheet is to be foi-ced out horizontally along the 
flat surface by Its own weight, then there must be a 
piling up of the ice in the interior. If the ice comes 
from the centre, then the pressure must be greatest 
there ; but in order to this, the sheet, of course, most 
be thickest at the centre, 

Supposing it should be asserted that it is not the 
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pressure of the particle a that moves the particle h in 
front of it, and the pressure of the particle b Uiat movea 
the particle c, and so on, but tliat each particle moves 
by its own weight, we are nevertheless led to the aame 
conclusion. The weight of the particle {the force of 
gravity) will not move the particle unleisa the particle 
is allowed to descend. If a particle moves by its own 
weight from the centre of the sheet to the circumfer- 
ence, it must deacend: it must pass from a higher to a 
lower Itvfl. It must move down an inclined plane 
from the centre to the circumference, but to allow it to 
do 80 the sheet must be thickest at the centre,* 

If, on the other hand, we adopt the "Molecular" 
theory, or the "Dilatation" theory of the motion of the 
ice, or any other theory whatever which attributes the 
motion of the ice not to gravity, but to some expansive 
force acting in the interior of the mass, we are equally 
led to the same conclusion as to the greater thickness 
of the sheet at the centre. Although such a force will, 
of course, tend to push the ice as powerfully inwards 
in the direction of the Pole, or centre, as outwards in 
the dii-ection of the cii-cumference, yet the motion of 
the ice will always take place in the latter direction, 
and never in the former, for the latter will always be 
the direction of least resistance. The tendency of such 
a force Is to produce an outward motion of the ice on 

* ThAt the entire inau of the AuIktcUc ice down to the bottom ia 
in k MAte of motion, nnil nut (imply the upper layera, a« gome 
■uppoae, ia domotutrnble from the fact that icebergi ore stratified 
down to their base. The iceberg ii rimplj a piece broken oS the 
edge of the sheet, uid the atrstifieil face of the berg is the ooonter- 
part of the edge from which it broke off; and u the icebergi are 
known to be itratified to their bnee, it prorei that the ahect from 
which they were derived ii likewise stratified to the bottom. The 
fact, therefore, that rtntiSed icebergs are continualt; breaking off 
the Antarctic sheet, and have been for ages, proves that the sheet 
down to its bottom most have been in a state of outward motion. 
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the outer (tide, but to hold liack or prevent such a 
motion taking place in the ice on the inner or poleward 
side. As such an expansive force is assumed to act in 
every portion of the mass, it follows that the nearer the 
outside of the sheet the more rapidly will the ice 
move, and consequently the thinner will the sheet 



The Greater Thickness of the Sheet at tJit Pole inde- 
penderU of the amount of STurnfaU at that place. — It 
has been proved that unless the Antarctic ice were 
thickest at the Pole and thinnest at the edge, motion 
could not take place. It follows, therefore, that how- 
ever much the snowfall at the edge and other places 
may exceed that at the Pole, or centre of dispersion, 
the ice must always be thickest at the centre. For 
however small may be the snowfall, and consequent 
amount of ice formed annually at the Pole, snow and 
ice must of necessity continue to accumulate year by 
year till the sheet becomes thickest there. The ice at 
the Pole could not move out of its position till this 
were the caae. Supposing there were no snow what- 
ever falling at the Pole, and no ice being formed there, 
stilt the sheet would be thicker there than at the edge. 
For in this case the ice fomiing at some distance from 
the Pole all around would flow back, as has already 
been shown in Chapter V., towards the centre, and con- 
tinue to accumulate there till the resistance to the 
inward flow became greater than the resistance to the 
outward ; but this state would not be reached till the 
ice became thickest on the poleward side. 

We have no reason to believe, however, that the 
quantity of snow falling at the Pole is not great. 
" One thing we know," says Sir Wyville Thomson, 
" that the precipitation throughout the Antarctic area 
is very great, and that it is always in the form of 
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snow." Lieut. Wilkes, of the American Elsploring 
Expedition, estimated the snowfall to be 30 feet per 
annum, and Sir James Ross says that during a whole 
month they had only three days free from snow. The 
very fact that perpetual snow is found at the sea-level 
at lat. 64° S. proves that the amount of precipitation in 
the form of snow in those regions must be great. 

But there is one circumstance which must tend to 
make the snowfall near the Pole great, and that is the 
inflow of moist winds in all directions towards it; and 
as the area on which these currents deposit their snow 
becomes less an<l less as the Pole is reached, this must 
to a corresponding extent, as was shown in Chapter V., 
increase the quantity of snow falling on a given area. 

Rate of Motion of the Antarctic Ice. — If we knew 
the rate at which the edge of the Antarctic ice-cap ia 
advancing outwards, we could form a rough estimate 
of the amount of snowfall on the continent. Or, 
conversely, knowing the amount of snowfall, we could 
tell approximately the rate at which the ice is moving 
outwards. 

Dr. Rink calculates that the yearly precipitation on 
Greenland in the form of snow and rain amounts to 
about 12 inches. About 2 inches he considers is carried 
off by ice into the sea, and the remaining 10 inches is 
carried to the sea in the form of sub-glacial rivers. 
He believes that the quantity disposed of by evapora- 
tion is trifling. 

The amount of precipitation on the Antarctic con- 
tinent is probably much greater than on Greenland. 
On the Antarctic continent it Is all in the form of 
snow or boar-frost, whereas in Greenland a consider- 
able portion of it — in summer at least — is in the form 
of rain. For reasons already stated the proportionate 
amount carried off the Antarctic continent in the form 
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of water to that of ice miiat be much less than on 
Greenland. The quantity of ice tuelted in the Antarctic 
regions from all causes, we have seen, cannot be great; 
and of that quantity the greater part must be re- 
solidified long before it con reach the sea, I can 
hardly think that it will be regarded as an over- 
estimate to afBrm that at least one-half the pri.-cipita- 
tion must reach the sea in the form of ice. Assuming 
the annual precipitation to be no greater than that of 
Greenland, viz., 1 foot per annum, the quantity carried 
off in the form of ice would in thi.s case he 6 inches. 
At what rate, then, would the edge of the cap require 
to be advancing outwards in order to discharge this 
6 inches of ice? If wo assume the cap to extend on 
an average down to latitude 70°, its area wUl be about 
5,940,000 sijuare miles, or 165,611,000,000,000 square 
feet. A layer 6 inches thick covering that area would 
contain 82,805,500,000,000 cubic feet of ice. The 
circumference of the cap is 45,300,000 feet, and its 
thickness at the edge is assumed, of course, to be 1400 
feet. Were the ice, therefore, to move outwards 
at the rate of 1300 feet per annum, and to break 
up into borgs as it advancetl, the quantity of ice 
discharged annually in the form ot icebergs would be 
82,446,000,000,000 cubic feet, an amount equal to the 
layer of ice 6 inclies in thickness covering the area. 
Consequently, if 6 inches of ice be caiTied annually off 
the Antarctic continent, the edge of the cap must be 
moving outwards at the rate of about a quarter of a 
mile annually. Even supposing there were only 2 
inches of ice discharged, the rate of motion would 
require to be between 400 and 500 feet per annum. 

A quarter of a mile per annum cannot be regarded a-s 
an improbable rate of motion for continental ice, when 
we reflect that the Greenland ice has in some places a 
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velocity ten times greater, Mr. Amund Helland. for 
example, found that the glacier of Jacobshaven has a 
velocity of about 20 metres per diem, which ia up- 
wards of 4 miles annually. The exceptional high 
velocity of the Greenland glaciers is no doubt owing 
to the fact that the ice-sheet covering that continent 
has to force its way through comparatively narrow 
outlets. If the sheet moved off the land in one un- 
broken mass, like the Antarctic sheet, its rate of 
motion would be much less. 

It is the immense extent of the Antarctic continent 
which demands such a high velocity to get rid of the 
ice. To enable it to discharge the annual amount of 
ice, either the sheet must be excessively thick or its 
rate of motion excessively great. If, tor example, the 
ice were only 700 feet instead of 1400 feet thick, its 
motion would require to be half a mile annually in 
order that the 6 inches of ice should be got rid of ; 
while, if it were only 100 feet in thickness the rate of 
motion would need to he 3) miles per annum. 

It is this difficulty in getting away which is the 
chief cause of the enormous accumulation of ice on the 
Antarctic continent. An<l it is just this great thick- 
ness in the interior that enables the sheet to get rid of 
its superabundant ice. This is effected in two ways; — 
Ist. The greater the thickness of the ice in the interior, 
the greater is the force by which it is impelled out- 
wards, and, other things being equal, the greater is the 
velocity of the ice, 2nd. The thicker the sheet becomes, 
the greater is the quantity discharged corresponding 
to a given velocity. The velocity being the same, the 
quantity dischai^ed is in proportion to the thickness 
of the sheet. 

With the present rate of snowfall on the Antarctic 
continent it is physically impossible that the ice can 
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be otherwise than of great thickneas. Were not the 
sheet enormously thick the quantity of ice annually 
dischai^ed would not equal that being formed, and 
consequently the ice would of necessity increase in 
thickness year by year, till the rate of discharge 
became equal to that of growth. We have just seen 
that it would require a thickne.ss of not less than 1+00 
feet at the very edge of the cap to make the two rates 
equal, even although the ice was moving outwards with 
a velocity of a quarter of a mile per annum, a rate of 
motion greater than that of an Alpine glacier; and, on 
the other hand, to produce such a rate of motion as 
this, a thickne.ss in the interior enormously greater 
than 1400 feet is required. If, from an increase in the 
snowfall, or from a decrease in the quantity of snow 
and ice melted, or from both combined, the annual 
amount of ice requiring to be dbcharged were doubled, 
the velocity remaining the same, the thickness of the 
sheet would ultimately become doubled also. Or, if the 
thickness of the sheet remained the same the velocity 
would be doubled. The actual result in such a case, 
however, would be that a restoration of equilibrium 
between supply and discharge would take place, by an 
increase Iioth of thickness and velocity. As the quarter 
of a mile per Djmum of velocity would only be sufficient 
to dischfti^e one-half the amount of ice being formed, 
the sheet would increase in thickness year by year. 
But this increase in thickness would produce an 
increase of velocity, and the increase both in thickness 
and velocity of motion would continue till the quantity 
of ice discharged would be equal to the 12 inches over 
the whole ai'ca, instead of the 6 inches as before. 
Equilibrium being now established, no further increase 
would take place either in the thickness of the sheet 
or in the velocity of its motion. If, on the contrary, 
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the amount of ice being formed on the Antarctic con- 
tinent were to become less than at present, both the 
thickness of the sheet and the velocity of its motion 
would become less. 

The following conclusions have now been estab- 
lished : — 

1. The Antarctic ice-sheet must be thickest at the 

centre of dispersion and thinnest at the edge. 

2. The rate of motion of the ice must be least at the 

centre of dispersion and greatest at the edge. 

3. The mean thickness of the edge of the sheet, other 

things being equal, must be proportional to the 
area of the sheet, and inversely as the rate at 
which the edge is moving outwards. 

4. The area of the sheet, the thickness of its edge, 

the velocity of its motion outwards, the amount 
of snowfall, and the temperature of the regions 
are so related to one another that the value of 
any one of them can be determined approxi- 
mately in terms of the others. 
The ProbabU Thwhie^s of the Ice at- the Pole.— The, 
point which now remains to be determined is, What ia 
the thickness of the ice at the Pole, or centre of dis- 
persion ? The thickness of the sheet at the edge is 
admitted to be about 1400 feet, and this, as has been 
demonstrated, must be the thinnest part of the sheet. 
It must gradually thicken inwards towards the Pole as 
centre of dispersion, where the thickness reaches a 
maximum. How much thicker, then, mtist the sheet 
be at the centre than it is at the circumference ? The 
question to be determined, stated in another form, is. 
What is the thickness of ice at the Pole required in 
order to impel the cap outwards in all dii-ections at 
the rate of a quarter of a mile per annum, or even 
half that rate per annum ? The upper surface of the 
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sheet niuat slope upwards towards the centre or pole. 
What is the amount ot this slope ? 

The Antarctic continent b generally believed to 
extend on an average from the South Pole down to 
about lat. 70* or so. In round numbers we may take 
the diameter of the continent at 2800 miles. The 
distance from the edge of the ice-cap to its centre, the 
Pole, will therefore be 1400 milea. A slope of 1 degree, 
continued for 1400 miles, will give 24 miles as the 
thickness of the ice at the Pole. But would a slope of 
I degree be sufficient to produce the required amount 
of motion ? If the generally accepted theory of the 
cause of glacier motion be correct, it certainly would 
not. But supposing we a.ssume that one-half or even 
one-quarter that amount of slope would suffice, still 
we have 6 miles as the thickness of the cap at the 
Pole. 

To those who have not been accustomed to reflect 
on the physical conditions of this problem, this 
estimate may doubtlesf be regarded as somewhat 
extravagant; but a slight consideration will show 
that it would be even more extravagant to assume 
that a slope of leas than half a degree would be 
sufficient to produce the necessary outflow of the ice. 
In estimating the thickness of a sheet of continental 
ice of one or two thousand miles across, our imagina- 
tion is apt to deceive us. We can easily form a pretty 
accurate sensuous representation of tho thickness of 
the slieet, but we can picture to ourselves no adequate 
representation of its superficial area. We can realise 
with tolerable accuracy a thickness of a few miles, but 
we cannot do this in reference to a superficial area 
2800 miles across. Consequently, in judging what 
proportion the thickness of the sheet should bear to 
the superficial area, we are apt to fall into the error of 
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imder-eatimating the thickness. We have 




a striking example of this in rcgtird to 




the ocean. Tliat which impresses ua most 




forcibly in regani to the ocean is its pro- 




found depth. A mean depth of, say. 3 




miles produces a striking impression; but 




^ if we could represent to the mind the vast 
1 area of the ocean as correctly as we can do 




•j 


- its depth, shtdlownesB rather than depth 


J 


5 would be the impression produced. A sheet 
2 of water 100 yards in diameter, and only 


j 


1 


1 1 inch deep, would not be called a deep 
' hut a very shallow pool or thin layer of 
1 water. But snch a layer would be a correct 
■s representation of the ocean in miniature. 


< 


t 


8 


1^ 


1 Were we, in like manner, to represent to 
1 the eye in miniature the Antarctic ice-cap. 


i 


^ even as 12 miles in thickness at the Pole, 


5" ■ 


. we should call it a thin envet of u-e. The 
1 mean thickness of the sheet would be about 


8 




i. 4 miles, and this would be represented by 
1 1 a carpet covering the floor of an ordinary- 


1 


1 


|g sized dining-room. Wore those who con- 
1 J sider the above estimate of the Antarctic 


1 


■^S ice-cap as extravagantly great called upon 


1 to sketch on paper a section of what they 


g 


% should deem a cap of moderate thickne.s3, 
= ninety-nine out of a hundred would draw 

^1 one of much greater thickness than 12 miles 

■3a at the centre. 


g 


H 






The Qccompanj-ing diagram represents a 




section across the cap drawn to a natural 




scale, the upper surface of the sheet having 




a slope of half a degree. No one looking 


B 


at the .'iection would pronounce it to he 
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too thick at the centre unless he were previously 
made aware that it represented a thickness of 12 miles 
at that place. The section, of course, is not intended 
to represent the actual thickness of the sheet, but to 
show how liahle we are to over-estimate a thickness 
proportionate to an area so immense. It may here be 
mentioned that had the section been drawn tipon a 
much larger scale — liad it, for instance, been made 
7 feet long instead of 7 inches — it would have shown 
to the eye in a more striking manner the thinness of 
the cap. 

At the close of the reading of Prof. James Geikie's 
paper " On the Glacial Phenomena of the Long Island," 
before the Geological Society, in May, 1878, His Grace 
the Duke of Argyll stated that he doubted whether 
ice could move on a slope of 1 in 211. But a slope 
so small as I in 211 would give a thickness of seven 
miles at the Pole. Consequently, we have no alterna- 
tive but to admit that a slope of 1 in 211 is sufficient, 
or the cap must be over seven mites thick at the Pole,* 
* Prof. J. G«ikie writei me u follows ; — " I have givea the height 
of the gkciatioo in tba North-weHt HighlondB u 3000 feet or there- 
about, which taken in oonnecUoa with the glacial phenomeoa of the 
Outer Hebrides, implies ■ slope for the surface of the ice-ahe«t of I 
in 21 1 , or about 2a feot in the mile. It is not improbable, however, 
that a more detailed exuniuation of the mainlands may compel ua to 
admit tt Btill greater thjcknew for the icc-aheet of the North'Weat — 
the snrface of which may have reached to n height of 3500 feet id 
Row-ahire. This would yield a slope of 35 instead of 25 feet in the 
mile. After m; paper had gone to preaa I received, tlirough the 
tuDitnesa of Mr. George H. Cook, State Geologiit of New Jersey, a 
copy of his Annua] Report for 18TT, in which the slope of the ice- 
aheetthat Uowed into tlie notthem part of that State ia estimated at 
34 feet in the mile. Prof. Dana, yon will remember, eomes to the 
coDclusioD that the sDrfacf^ of the ice-slieet attained a height upon 
the Canadian watershed of 12.000 feet, on the supposition that the 
Ice sloped sonthwarda at the rate of 10 fe«t in the mile,— if the dope 
were greater, tlie Canadian ice, of coursei must have been thicker. 
The inclination of the ioe-shoet in the area of the North S«k I 
estimate at about 12 or 13 feet in the mile." 
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Professor Nordenskjold, oa we have seen, found that 
the upper surface of the icy plain of Greenland has 
an elevation of 7000 feet, 280 miles from the coast 
If the Antarctic ice-sheet has an equal slope, this 
would give 33,000 feet as the thickness of the ice at 
the Pole. 

But to avoid all objections on the score of over- 
estimating the thickness of the cap, let us assume that 
a slope of an eighth of & degree, or less than one-half 
that of the Greenland sheet, would be sufficient to 
produce the necessary motion ; the thickness of the 
sheet would of course be one-fourth that represented 
in the diagram, but fftiU it wcnUd be three mUee thick 
at the PoU ! 

There is another cause which tends to mislead ua 
in forming an estimate of the actual thickness of the 
Antarctic ice. It is not in consequence of any d pi'^'un-i 
reason that can be urged against the probability of 
such a thickness of ice, but rather because it so far 
transcends our previous experience that we are so 
reluctant to admit such an e,stimate. If we never 
had any experience of ice thicker than what is found 
in England, we should feel startled on learning for 
the first time that, in the valleys of Switzerland, the 
ice lay from 200 to 300 feet in depth. Again, if we 
had never heard of glaciers thicker than those of 
Switzerland, we could hardly credit the statement 
that, in Greenland, they are actually from SOOO to 
3000 feet thick. We in this country have long been 
familiar with Greenland ; but till very lately no one 
ever entertained the idea that that continent was 
buried under one continuous mass of ice, with scarcely 
a mountain top ri-sing above tlie icy mantle. And 
had it not been that tie geological phenomena of the 
Glacial Epoch have for so many years accustomed our 
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minds to such an extraordinary condition of thinga, 
Dr. Rink's description of the Greenland ice would 
probably have been regarded as the extravagant 
picture of a wild imagination. 

Tfte Ice of the Glacial E}K>ck. — The same general 
principles which we have been considering hold 
equally true in reference to the ice of the Glaci^ 
Epoch. Misapprehensions regarding the magn 
of continental ice lie at thp very root of the opposition 
with which the Land-ice Theory of the chief pheno- 
mena of the Glacial Epoch has had to contend. One 
of the main objections urged against that Uieory is 
tlie magnitude of the ice-sheet whicli it demands^ 
For example, to explain the glacial phenomena by the 
theory of land ice, we are coinpeiled to infer that the 
whole of Scotland, Scandinavia, and the greater part 
of North-we.stem Europe, were not only covered with 
ice, but covered to a depth of one or two thousand 
feet. But not only are the mainlands glaciated, but 
the islands of the Baltic, the Orkneys, the Shetlands, 
and the Hebrides, beai- equal evidence of ice having 
passed over them. To explain this by the theory, 
we have further to assume that the ice-aheet which 
covered the land must have filled the Baltic, tha 
German Ocean, and the surrounding seas; in shor^ 
that all these regions were buried underneath one 
continuous mass of ice. 

To one with inadequate conceptions of the nature 
of continental ice, such a condition of things as this 
may appear inci'edible ; but if the principles we have 
been considering be correct, it follows as a necessary 
consequence. If, during the Glacial Epoch, the quan- 
tity of ice annually formed in North-western Europe 
was much in excess of the quantity melted, enormoi 
ioe-9heeta must of necessity have been fonned. 
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The thickness of the sheet or sheets covering that 
region would depend, as has been shown, upon the 
area covered and the rate of snowfall, or, rather, the 
rate at which the ice waa being formed. The sheet, 
Ebs has al»o been shown, must have been thickest at 
the centre or centres of dispersion — if there were 
more than one — and thinnest at the edge. The 
extent of area covered by ice on North-western 
Europe must have been great; so also must have 
been tlie amount of snowfall. 

That such a condition as this, to which we are led 
by theoretical consideratioas, did actually prevail 
daring the Glacial Epoch is now established by the 
facta of observation. Norway we know was the 
great centre of dispersion of the ice, and here it has 
been found that the sheet attained its greatest thick- 
ness. It hits been shown by Ur. Amund Holland that 
its thickness there was over a mile. Scotland was 
also a subordinate centre of dispersion, and we know 
that the ice moving off it was sufficient to prevent 
that country from being overridden by the great mass 
of ice flowing outwards in all directions from the 
Scandinavian centre. It was sufficient, but little more ; 
for the Scandinavian ice. filling the Uerman Ocean and 
passing over the Orkney and Shetland Islands, was so 
powerful as to bend back the Scottish ice and force it 
to turn rounti after it had entered the German Ocean, 
and pass obliquely over the flat lands of Caithness. 
It was also sufficient to fill the entire Baltic and to 
pass over on Germany, down even to the foot of the 
Saxon uplands. All this has now been completely 
established by tlie obsenations of geologists. 
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RE0ELAT10>f AS A CAUSE OF GLACIER MOTION. 

Wh7 the Problem of Tilftder Motion ii ao difficolt.— Heat in B«U' 
tion to Gl&cier MoUon. — BegelatioD aa a Caiue of Motion. — 
Theorie* of the Cause of Regektiiin. — How RcgelatioD pro. 
duces Motion.—Heat transfonneil into Gl&cier Motion. 

The conditions which make the question of the cause 
of the descent of glaciers so perplexing seems to be 
this : — The ice of a glacier is not in a aoft and plastic 
state, but is solid, hard, brittle, and unyielding. It 
nevertheless behaves in some respects in a manner very 
like what a soft and plastic substance would do if 
placed in similar circumstances, inasmuch aa it 
accommodates itself to all the inequalities of the 
channel in which it move.i. The ice of the glacier, 
though hard and solid, moves with a diSerential 
motion ; the particles of the ice are displaced over 
each other, or, in other words, the ice shears as it 
descends. It had been concluded that the mere 
weight of the glacier is sufficient to shear the ice. 
Canon Moseley several years ago investigated this 
point,* and showed that it is not. He found that for 
a glacier to shear in the way that it is supposed to do, 
it would require a force some 30 or 40 times greater than 
the weight of the glacier. Consequently, for the glacier 
to descend, a force in addition to that of gravitation is 
required. What, then, is this force ? It is found that 

t Mwiioir road before the Hojal Sooiety, Jon. 7, 1868. 
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the rate at which the glacier descends depends upon 
the amount of heat which it Ls receiving. Thl'^ shows 
that the motion of the glacier is in some way or other 
dependent upon heat. But in what respect can heat 
be regarded as a cause of motion ? Heat cannot be 
directly a cause of motion. Neither can heat produce 
motion or displacement of the particles by making the 
ice soft and plastic ; for we know that the ice of a 
glacier is not soft and plastic, but hard and brittle. 
Its proper function will be seen when considering the 
bearing of Regelation on glacier motion. 

Whether or not regelation can be regarded as a 
cause of glacier motion will depend on the view which 
we may adopt as to the physical cause of regelation 
itself. There are three theories which have been 
advanced to explain regelation. 

According to Professor James Thomson's theory, 
pressure is the cause of regelation. Pressure applied 
to ice tends to lower the melting-point, and thus to 
produce liquefaction, but the water which results is 
colder than the ice, and refreezcs the moment it is 
relieved from pressure. When two pieces of ice are 
pressed together, a melting t&kes place at the points 
in contact, resulting from the lowering of the melting- 
point ; the water formed, re-freezing, joins the two 
pieces together. 

The objection which has been urged against this 
theory b that regelation will take place under circum- 
stances where it is difficult to conceive how pressure 
can be regarded as the cause. Two pieces of ice, for 
example, suspended by silken threads in an atmo- 
sphere above the melting-point, if but simply allowed 
to touch each other, will freeze together. Profes,sor J. 
Thomson, however, attributes the freezing to tlie pres- 
sure resulting from the capillary attraction of the two 
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moist surfaces in contact. But when we reflect that 
it requires the pressure of a mile of ice — 135 tons on 
tiie square foot — to lower the melting-point one degree, 
it must be obvious that the lowering effect resulting 
from capillary attraction in the case under considera- 
tion must he infinitesimal indeed. 

The following clear and concise account of Fai-aday's 
theory, I quote from Professor Tyndall'a " Forma of 
Water : "— 

" Faraday concluded that in tlie interior of any 
body, whether solid or liquid, where every particle is 
grasped, so to speak, by the surrounding particles, and 
grasps them in turn, the bond of cohesion is so strong 
as to require a higher temperature to change the state 
of aggregation than is necessary at the surface. At 
the surface of a piece of ice, for example, tlie molecules 
are free on one side from the control of other moleculesi 
and they, therefore, yield to heat more readily than in 
the interior. The bubble of air or steam in overheated 
water also frees the molecules on one side ; hence the 
ebullition consequent upon its introduction. Practically 
speaking, then, the point of liquefaction of the interior 
ice is higher than that of the superficial ice. 

" When the surfaces of two piece,s of ice, covered 
with a film of the water of liquefaction, are brought 
together, the covering film la transferred from the 
surface to the centre of the ice, where the point of 
liquefaction, as before shown, is higher than at the 
surface. The special solidifying power of ice upon 
water is now brought into play on boih sulee of (he 
fUm. Under these cireumstancea, Faraday held that 
the film would congeal, and freeze the two surfaces 
together."* 



" The Form* of Wftter," p. 173. 
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The following is the theory which was advanced in 
' Climate and Time ' to account for regelation : — 

The freezing-point of water and the melting-point of 
ice, as Professor Tyndall remarks, touch each other, aa 
it were, at this temperature 32° F. At a hair's-breadth 
lower water freezes ; at a hair's-breadth higher ice melts. 
Now, if we wish, for example, to fi-eeze water already 
just about the freezing-point, or to melt a piece of ice 
jost about the melting-point, we can do this either by 
a change of temperature or by a change of the melting 
point. But it will be always much easier to eSect thia 
by the former than by the latter means. Take the 
caae already referred to, of the two pieces of ice sus- 
pended in an atmosphere above the melting-point. 
The pieces at their surfaces are in a melting condition, 
and are surrounded by a thin film of water just an 
infinitesimal degi'ee above the freezing-poiut. The 
film has on the one side solid ice at the freezing-point, 
and on the other a warm atmosphere considerably 
above the freezing-point. The tendency of the ice is 
to lower the temperature of the film, while that of the 
air is to raise its temperature. When the two pieces 
ai'e brought into contact the two films unite and form 
one film separating the two pieces of ice, Thb film ia 
not like the former in contact with ice on the one aide 
and warm air on the other. It is surrounded on both 
sides hy solid ice. The tendency of the ice, of course, 
is to lower the filin to the same temperature as the ice 
itself, and thus to produce solidification. It is evident 
that the film must either melt the ice or the ice must 
freeze the film, if the two are to as.sume the same 
temperature. But the power of the ice to produce 
solidification, owing to its greater mass, is enormously 
greater than the power of the film to produce fiuidity, 
consequently regelation b the result. 
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Let as now coasider the bearing which the foregoing 
principles have on glacier motion. Heat can paaa 
through a mass of ice, either by rw-liation or by the 
process of coTuluxtion, without visibly destroying the 
solidity of the ice. This has been proved experi- 
mentally by Professor Tyndall.* Although the general 
soUdity of the ice of a glacier is not sensibly affected 
by the passage of the heat, nevertheless a process of 
melting may be incessantly going on in the interior of 
the ice; and as the effects of melting would doubtless 
be counterbalanced by the opposite process of regela- 
tion, the general sohdity of the ice would thus be 
maintained. That the passage of heat through ice will 
melt particles in the interior is no mere hypothesis, but 
a fact which has been established both by observation 
and by experiment. Owing to the principle of regela- 
tion a particle melted in the interior would, in all pro- 
bability, in nine cases out of ten, re-solidify. Let ua 
now consider what would probably be the behaviour 
of the melted particle under such conditions, and the 
bearing which its solidification would have on glacier 
motion. 

Ice ia evidently not alxsolutejy solid throughout. It 
is composed of crystalline particles, which, though in 
contact with one another, oi-e, however, not packed 
together so as to occupy the least possible space, and, 
even though they were, the particles would not fit so 
closely together as to exclude interstices. The crystal- 
line particles are, however, united to one another at 
special points determined by their polarity, and on 
this account they require more space; and this in all 
probability is the reason why ice, volume for volume, 
is leas dense than water. It is obvious that when a 
crystalline particle melts it will not merely tend to 

■ See " Heat u a Mi>de of Motion," Appendii to ChRp. IX. 
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descend by its weight into any space which it may 
find, but capillary attraction will cause it to flow into 
interstices between adjoining crystalline particles; but 
owing to the principles of regelation, already discussed, 
the thin film o£ water would instantly become re- 
solidified. It would not, however, solidify so as to fit 
the cavity whicli it occupied when in the fluid state, 
for the liquid particle in solidifying as.iumes the crys- 
talline fonn, and of course there will be a definite 
propoi-tion between the length, breadth, and thickness 
of the crystal ; consequently it will always happen that 
the interstice in which it solidifies will be too narrow 
to contain it. The result will he that the fluid particle, 
in passing into the crystalline form, will press the two 
adjoining particles aside in order to make sufficient 
room for itself between them, and this it will do, no 
matter what amount of space it may possess in all 
other directions. The crystal will not fonn to suit the 
cavity, the cavity must be made to contain the crystal. 
And what holds true of one particle, holds true oE 
every particle which melts and re-solidifies. This 
process is no iloubt going on incessantly in every part 
of the glacier, and in proportion to the amount of heat 
which the glacier is receiving, Tliis internal pressure, 
resulting from the solidifying of the fluid particles in 
the interstices of the ice, acts on the mass of the ice 
as on expansive forc«, tending to cause the glacier to 
widen out laterally in all directions. 

Conceive a moss of ice lying on a flat horizontal 
surface, and receiving heat on its upper surface, say 
from the sun; as the heat passes downwards through 
the mass, particles of the ice melt and re-solidify. 
Each fluid particle solidifies in an interstice, which has 
to be widened in order to contain it. The pressure 
thus exerted by the continual re-solidifying of the 
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particles will cause the mass to widen out laterally, and 
of course as the mass widens out it n-ill grow thinner 
and thinner if it does not receive fresh acquisition on 
its surface. In the case of a glacier Ipng in a valley 
motion, however, will only take place in one direction. 
The sidea of the valley prevent the glacier from widen- 
ing; and as gra\'itation opposes the motion of the ice 
up, and favours its motion down the volley, the path of 
least resistance to the pressure produced by regelation 
will always be down the slope, and consequently in 
this direction displacement will take place. Molecular 
pressure will therefore produce motion in the same 
direction aa that of gravity. In otlier words, it will 
tend to cause the glacier to descend the valley. 

The lateral expansion of the ice from internal 
pressure explains in a clear and .satisfactory manner 
how rock -basins may be excavated by means of land- 
ice. It also removes the difficulties which have been 
felt in accounting for the ascent of ice up a steep slope. 
The main difficulty besetting the theory of the excava- 
tion of rock-basins by ice b to explain how the ice 
after entering the basin manors to get out again — 
how the ice at the bottom is made to ascend the sloping 
aides of the basin. Pressure acting from behind, it has 
been argued by some, will simply cause tlie ice lying 
above the level of the basin to move forward over the 
surface of the mass filling it. This conclusion is, how- 
ever, incorrect. The ice filling the ba.sin and the 
glacier overlying it are united in one solid mass, so 
that the latter cannot move over the former without 
shearing; and although the resistance to motion offered 
by the sloping sides of the basin may be much greater 
than the resistance to shear, still the ice will be slowly 
dragged out of the ba-sin. However, in order to obviate 
this objection to which I refer, the advocates of the 
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glacial origin of lake-ltasins point out that the length 
of those basins in proportion to their depth is so great 
that the slope up which the ice has to pass is in reality 
but small. This, no doubt, is true of lake-basins in 
general, but it does not hold universally true. But the 
theory here advocated does not demand that an ice- 
formed lake-basin cannot have steep aides. We have 
incontestible evidence that ice will pass up a steep 
slope; and, if ice can pass up a steep slope, it can exca- 
vate a basin with a steep slope. That ice will ascend 
a steep slope is proved by the fact that comparatively 
deep and narrow river-valleys, such as that of the Tay 
in some places," are found often striated across. Hills, 
also, which stood directly in the path of the ice of the 
Glacial Epoch are sometimes found striated upwards 
from their base to their summit. 

From what has been already stated in reference to 
the i-e-solidifying of the particles in the interstices of 
the ice, the application of the theory to the explanation 
of the effects under consideration will no doubt be 
apparent. Take the case of the passage of the ice- 
sheet across a river-valley. As the upper surface of 
the ice-sheet is constantly receiving heat from the sun 
and the air in contact with it, there is consequently a 
transference of heat from above downwards to the 
bottom of the sheet. Tliis transference of heat is 
accompanied by the melting and re-solidifying of suc- 
cessive particles in the manner already detailed. As 
the fluid particles tend to flow into adjoining inter- 
stices before solidifying and assuming the crystalline 
form, the interstices of the ice at the bottom of the 
valley are constantly being filled by fluid particles 
from above. These particles no sooner enter the inter- 
stices than they pass into the crystalline form, and 
• See 'Climate and Tinie,' p. B26, 
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become, of course, separated from their □eigh'bours by 
fresh interstices, wliich new interstices become 61Ied 
by fluid particles which, in turn, crystallize, anew 
forming interstices, and so on. The ice at the bottom 
of the valley, so long as this process continues, is 
constantly receiving additions from above. The ice 
must therefore expand laterally to make room for 
these additions, which it must do unless the resistance 
to lateral expansion be greater than the force exerted 
by the fluid particles in crystallizing. But a resistance 
sufficient to do this must be enormous. The ice at the 
bottom of the valley cannot expand laterally without 
passing up the sloping sides. In expanding it will 
take the path of least resistance, but the path of least 
resistance will always be on the side of the valley 
towards which the general mass of the ice above is 
flowing, 

We can from these conditions understand how the 
softer portions of the rocky surface over which the 
ice moved should have been excavated into hollow 
basins. We have also an explanation of the transport 
of boulders from a lower to a higher level, for if ice 
can move from a lower to a higher level, it of course 
can carry boulders along with it. 

Heat Tra^l>^formed inito Glacial Motion. — From 
what has been stated regarding the cause of glacial 
motion, it will now be obvious that a con.siderable 
portion of the sun's heat entering the ice must be 
transformed into work in the motion of the glacier. 
When a particle of ice is melted and then re-solidified, 
the amount of heat evolved during solidification is 
equal to that which had been expended in melting the 
particle. The particle in solidifymg expands, and if, 
in expanding, work is performed by the expanding par- 
tide, the amount of heat evolved during solidification 
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will tlien fall short of that which had been expended in 
melting by an amount which is exactly the e<{uivalent 
of the work performed. The equation will be thus: — 
Heat expended in melting = Heat evolved in 
re-freezing + Work performed. 
A portion of the heat expended in melting ia thus 
transformed into work. Now, if the motion of a 
glacier be mainly due to the expan/nive force exerted 
by the melted particles of the ice during their uoUdili- 
cation, then the original source of tliia lootion must be 
the heat received from the sun. Glacial motion must, 
therefore, in so far as it is the result of regetation, be 
transformed beat, or, in other words, molecular motion 
transformed into glacier motion. 



CHAPTER XVI. 



THE TEMPERATURE OF SPACE AJfD ITS BEARING OS 
TERRESTRIAL PHYSICS. 

The ImportaDce of Knawing the Temperature of Space. — The 
Re*earcbe« o£ Pouillet wiil Herschel in reference to the Tem- 
pcritture of Sp&ce. —A Defect in Dulang'a anil Petit'a Fonanlm. 
— ProFBWor Balfour Stewart ou Radiation of Thin Platea. — 
Radiation of Oases. 

Few questions bearing directly on terrestrial phj'vics 
havo been so much overlooked as that of the tempera- 
ture of stellar space ; that is to say, the temperature 
which a thermometer would indicate if placed at the 
outer limits of our atmospliere and exposed to no 
other induence tlian that of radiation from the stars. 
Were we ssked what wa« probably the mid-winter 
temperature of our island 11,700 years ago. when the 
winter solstice was in aphelion, we could not tell 
unless we knew the temperature of space. Again, 
without a knowledge of the temperature of space, it 
could not be ascertaineil how much the temperature 
of the Nortii Atlantic and the air over it were aSected 
by the Gulf Stream. We can determine the quantity 
of heat conveyed into the Atlantic by the stream, and 
compare it with the amount received by that area 
directly from the sun, but this alone does not enable 
us to say how much the temperature ia rained by the 
heat conveyed. We know that the basin of the North 
Atlantic receives from the Gulf Stream a quantity of 
heat equal to about one-fourth that received from the 
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3im, but unless we know the temperature of space 
we cannot say how mucli thia one-fourth raises the 
temperature of the Atlantic. Suppose 56° to be the 
temperature of that ocean; thia is 617° of absolute 
temperature which is derived from three sourciss, viz. : 
(1) direct heat from the aun, (2) heat from the Golf 
Stream, and (3) heat from the stars. Now, unless we 
know what proportion the heat of the stars beaj-s to 
that of the sun. wo have no meaos of knowing how 
much of the 517° is due to the stars, and how much to 
the sun or to the Gulf Stream. 

M. Pouillet, Sir John Herschel, and Professor 
Langley are the only physicists who appear to have 
devoted attention to the problem. M. Pouillet came 
to the conclusion that space has a temperature of 
- 1 42° C. or - 224° F., and Sir John Herschel, following 
a different method of inquiry, arrived at nearly the 
some result, viz.. that its temperature is about - 239° F. 

Can space, however, really Iiave so high a tempera- 
ture as -239°? Absolute zero is -461°. Space in 
this case would have an absolute temperature of 222", 
and conset^uently our globe would be nearly as much 
indebted to the stars as to the sun for Its heat. If so, 
space must be enormously more transparent to heat 
rays than to light rays. If the heat of the stars be 
as feeble as their light, space cannot be much above 
absolute zero, and this is the opinion expressed to me 
a short time ago by one of the most eminent physicists 
of the day. Professor Langley is also of this opinion ; 
for he concludes that the amount of heat received 
from the sun is to that derived from space as much 
as four to one ; and consequently if our luminary 
were extinguished, the temperature of our earth 
would fall to about -360° F. 

It mast be borne in mind that Pouillet's Memoir 
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was written more than forty years ago, when the 
data available for elucidating the subject were far 
more itoperfect than now, especially a^ regards the 
influence of the atmosphere on radiant heat. For 
example, Pouillet comes to the conclusion that, owing 
to the fact of our atroasphere being less diathermanotu 
to radiation from the earth than to radiation from the 
son and the stars, were the sun extinguished the radia- 
tion of the stars would still maintain the surface of our 
globe at - 89' C. or about 53° C. above that of space. 
The experiments of Tyndall, however, show that the 
absorbing power of the atmosphere for beat-rays is due 
almost exclusively to tlie small quantity of aqueous 
vapour which it contain;^. It is evident, therefore, that 
but for the sun there would probably be no aqueous 
vapour, and consequently nothing to protect the earth 
from losing its heat by radiation. DeprivL-d of solar 
heat, the surface of the ground would sink to about as 
low a temperature as that of stellar space, whatever 
that temperature may actually be. 

But before we are able to answer the foregoing 
questions, and tell, for example, how much a given 
increase or decrease in the quantity of sun's heat will 
raise or lower the temperatv.re, there is another physical 
point to be determined, on which a considerable amount 
of uncertainty still exists. We must know in what 
way the temperature varies with the amoimt of heat 
received. In computing, say, the rise of temperature 
resulting from a great increase in the quantity of heat 
received, should we assume with Newton that it is 
proportional to the increase in the quantity of heat 
received, or should we adopt Dulong'a and Petit'a 
formula ? 

In estimating the extent to which the temperature 
of the air would be affected by a change in the sun's 
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distance, I have hitherto adopted the former mode. 
This probably makes the change of temperature too 
great, while Dulong'a and Petit's formula, adopted by 
Mr. Hill {■■ Nature," vol, xx. p. 626), on the other hand, 
makes it too small. Dulong's and Petit's formtila is an 
empirical one, which has been found to agree pretty 
closely with observation within ordinary limits, but 
WG have no reason to assume that it will hold equally 
correct when applied to that of space, any more than 
we have to infer that it will do so in reference to tem- 
perature oa high OS that of the sun. When applied to 
determine the temperature of the sun from his rate of 
radiation, it completely breaks down, for it is found to 
give only a temperature of 2130° F. ("Amer. Jour. 
Science," July, IS70), or not mucli above that of an 
ordinary furnace. 

But besides all this it is doubtful if it will hold true 
in the case of gases. From the experiments of Prof. 
Balfour Stewart (" Trans. Edin. Roy. Soc.", xxii.) on the 
radiation of gloss plates of various thicknesses, it would 
seem to follow that tlie radiation of a material particle 
is probably proportionate to its absolute temperature, 
or, in other words, that it obeys Newton's law. Prof. 
Balfour Stewart found that the radiation of a thick 
plate of glass increases more rapidly than that of a 
thin plate as the temperature rises, and that, if we go 
on continally diminishing the thickne.ss of the plate 
whose radiation at different temperatures we are ascer- 
taining, we tind that, as it grows thinner and thinner, 
the rate at which it radiates its heat as its temperature 
rises becomes less and less. In other words, as the 
plate grows thinner its rate of radiation becomes more 
and more proportionate to its absolute temperature. 
And we can hardly resist the conviction that if it were 
possible to go on diminishing the thickness of the plate 
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till we reached a film so thin as to embrace but only 
one particle in it; thickness, its rate of radiation would 
be proportionate to its temperature, or, in other words, 
it would obey Newton's law. Prof. Balfour Stewart's 
explanation is thia : As all substances are more diather- 
manous for heat of high than of low temperatures, 
wlien a body is at a low temperature only the exterior 
particles supply the radiation, the heat from the interior 
particles being all stopped by the exterior ones, while 
at a high temperature pai't of the heat from the interior 
is allowed to pass, thereby swelling the total radiation. 
But OS the plate becomes thinner and thinner, the 
obstructions to interior radiation become less and less, 
and as these obstructions are greater for radiation at 
low than high temperatures, it necessarily foUoira 
that, by reducing the thickness of tlie plate, we as^st 
radiation at low more than at high temperatui-es. 

If this be the true explanation why the i-odiatiou of 
bodies deviates from Newton's law, it should follow 
that in the case of gases where the particles stand at 
a considei-able distance from one another, the obstruc- 
tion to interior radiation must be far less than in a 
solid, and conaeijuently that the rate at which a gas 
radiates its heat as it.i temperature rises, must increase 
more slowly than that of a solid substance. In other 
words, in the case of a gas, the rate of radiation must 
correspond more nearly to the absolute temperature 
than in that of a solid ; and the less the density and 
volume of a gas, the more nearly will its rate of radia- 
tion agree with Newton's law. The ot>8truction to 
interior radiation into apace must diminish as we 
ascend in the atmosphere, at the outer limits of which, 
where there is no obstruction, the rate of radiation 
should be pretty nearly proportional to the absolute 
temperature. May not this to a certsjn extent i>e the 
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cause why the temperature of the air diminishea as we 
ascend? 

If the foregoing considerations be correct, it ought 
to follow that a reduction in the amount of heat 
received from the sun, owing to an increase of his 
dbtance, should tend to proiluce a greater lowering 
etfect on the temperature of the air than it does on 
the temperature of the solid ground. Taking, there- 
fore, into coiwideration the fact that space has probably 
a lower temperature than — 239°, and that the tempe- 
rature of our climate is determined by the temperature 
of the air, it will follow that the error of assuming 
that the decrease of temperature is proportional to the 
decrease in the intensity of the sun's heat may not ba 
great. 

In estimating the extent to which the winter tem- 
perature is lowered by a great increase in the sun's 
distance, there is another circumstance which must 
be taken into account. The lowering of the tempera- 
ture tends to diminish the amount of aqueous vapour 
contained in the air, and this in turn tends to lower 
the temperature by allowing the air to throw off its 
heat more freely into space. 
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enormous titore of heat possessed by the aon could 
only have been derived from gravitation. For 
example, a pound of coal falling into the sun from 
an infinite distance would produce by its concussion 
more than 6000 times tlie amount of heat that would 
be generated by its combustion. It would, in fact, 
amount to upwards of 65,000,000,000 foot-pounds — an 
amount of energy sufficient to raise 1000 tons to a 
height of oj miles. 

There are two forms in which the gravitation theory 
has been presented : the first, the meteoric theory, 
propounded by Dr. Meyer : and the second, the 
contraction theory, advocated by Helmholtz. The 
meteoric theory of the sun's heat has now been pretty 
generally abandoned for the contraction theory 
advanced by Helmholtz. Suppose, with Helmholtz, that 
the sun origioolly existed as a nebulou.s ma.ss, filling 
the entire space presently occupied by the solar 
system, and extending into space indefinitely beyond 
the outermost planet. The total amount of work in 
foot-pounds performed by gravitation in the conden- 
sation of this mass to an orb of the sun's present size 
can be found by means of the following formula given 
by Helmholtz : — 

Work of condensation = : . ^— . 9 . 
M is the mass of the :^un, m. the mass of the earth, R 
the sun's radius, and )■ the earth's radias. Taking — 
M = 4230x 10" lbs.. iii = 11.920x I0« lbs. 
R=2,328,500,000 feet, and r=20,889,272 feet, 
we have then, for the total amount of work performed 
by gravitation in foot-pounds, 

3 ( 20.889.272-5)' x <42aO x 10" )' 
.5 ■ 2,328.500,000x11.920x10*' 
= 168,790 X 10" foot-pounds. 
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It is true that the viewa which formerly prevailed 
amongst geologists, in regard to the almost unlimited 
extent of geological time, have of late undergone very 
considerable modifications; but there are few geologists, 
I presume, who would be willing to admit that the 
above period b sufficient to comprehend the entire 
history of stratified rocks. 

It is the facts of denudation which most forcibly 
impress the mind with a sense of immense duration, 
and show most convincingly the great antiquity of 
the earth. 

We know uncjuestionably that many of the greatest 
changes undergone by the eai*th's crust were produced, 
not by convulsions and cataclysms of nature, but by 
those ordinary agencies that we see at work every 
day around us, such as rain, snow, frost, ice, chemical 
action, &c. Valloys have not been pi-oduced by violent 
dislocations, nor the hilU by upheavals, but both have 
been carved out of the solid rock by the silent and 
gentle agency of chemical action, frost, rain, ice, and 
running water. In short, the rocky face of our globe 
has been moulded into hill and dale, and ultimately 
worn down to the seo- level by means of these apparently 
trifling agents, not merely once or twice, but probably 
dozens of timfts over during past ages. Now, when we 
reflect that with such extreme slowness do these agenta 
perform their work that we might, if we could, watch 
their operations from year to year, and from century 
to century, without being able to perceive that they 
make any sensible impression, we are necessitated to 
conclude that geological periods must be enormous. 
The utter inadequacy of a period of 20 million years 
for the age of our eai-th is demonstrable from the 
enormous thickness of rock wliich is known to have 
been removed off certain areas by denudation. I shall 
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many places from the surface of the country in North 
Wales. 

The fault which passes along the east side of the 
Pentlands is estimateJ to have a throw of upwards of 
3000 feet.* Along the Dank of the Grampians a great 
fault runs from the North Sea at Stonehaven to the 
estuary of the Clyde, throwing the Old Red Sandstone 
on end sometimes for a distance of 2 miles from the 
line of dislocation. The amount of the displacement, 
Prof. Geikief concludes, must be in some places not less 
than 5000 feet, as indicated by the position of occasional 
outlyers of conglomerate on the Highland side of the 
fault. 

The great fault crossing Scotland from near Dunbar 
to the Ayi-shire coast, and which separates the Silurians 
of the South of Scotland from the Old Red Sandstone 
and Carbonifei-ous tracts of the North, has been found, 
by Mr. B. N. Peach, of the Geological Survey, J to have 
in some places a throw of fully 15,000 feet. Thb 
great dislocation is older than the Carboniferous period, 
as b shown by the entire absence of any Old Red 
Sandstone on the soutli side of the fault, and by the 
occurrence of the Carboniferous Limestone and Coal- 
measures lying directly on the Silurian rocks. We 
obtain here some idea of the enormous amount of 
denudation which must have taken place during a 
comparatively limited geological epoch. So vast a 
thickness of Old Red Sandstone could not, as Mr. Peach 
remarks, " have ended originally where the fault now 
is, but must have swept southwards over the Lower 
Silurian uplands. Yet these thousands of feet of 
sandstones, conglomerates, lavas, and tuSs were so 
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Memoir to iheet 32, Oeol. Survey Map of ScotUml. 
Nature," voL xiii.. p. 390. 
j EipluutfoQ to Sbe«t 19, Qeol. Survey Map of Scotland. 
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of which geologists are enabled to meaaure the thick- 
ness of strata which may have been removed in places 
off the present surface of the country, into the details 
of which I need not here enter. But I may give a few 
examples of the enormoas extent to which the country, 
in some places, has been found to have been lowered 
by denudation. 

Prof, Geikie has shown" that the Pentlands must at 
one time have been covered with upwards of a mile in 
thickness of Carboniferous rocks which have all been 
removed by denudation. 

In the Bristol coal-fields, Itetween the River Avon 
and the Mendips, Prof. Bamsay has shown -f that about 
9000 feet of Carboniferous strata have been removed 
by denudation from the present surface. 

Between Bendrick rock and Garth Hill, South 
Glamorganshire, a mass of Carboniferous and Old 
Red Sandstone, of upwards of 9000 feet, has been 
removed, At the Vale of Towy, Caermarthenshire, 
about eOOO feet of Silurian and 5000 feet of Old Red 
Sandstone — in all about 11,000 vertical feet — have 
been swept away. Between Llandovery and Aberaeron 
a mass of about 12,000 vertical feet of the Silurian 
series has been removed by denudation. Between 
Ebwy and the Forest of Dean, a distance of upwards 
of 20 miles, a thickness of rock varj-ing from 5000 to 
10.000 feet has been abstracted. 

Prof. Hull foundj on the northern Qanks of the 
Pendle Range, Lanca^ire, Uie Permian beds resting 
on the denuded edges of the Millstone Grit, and these 
were again obsei-ved resting on the Upper Coal- 
measures south of the Wigan coal-tield. Now, from 

■ Mem. to Sheet »2, Ueol. Sarvey of SootUnd. 

I '* Denudation of South WaJca." Memoin of Oeol. Survey, roL L 

t •• Quart. Joum. Qeol. Soc," vol. inv., p. 323. 
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after all indications of dislocation had been effaced at 
the surface. 

But it must be observed tbat the total quantity of 
rock which has been removed from the present surface 
of the land is evidently small in proportion to the total 
(juantity removed during the past history of our globe. 
For those thousands and thousands of feet of rock 
which have been denuded were formed out of the 
waste of previously existing rocks, just as these had 
been formed out of the waste of yet older rock-masses. 
In short, as a general rule, the rocks of one epoch have 
been formed out of those of preceding periods, and go 
themselves to form those of subsequent epochs. 

In many of the cases of enormous denudation to 
which we have referred, the erosion has been effected 
during a limited geological epoch. We have, for 
example, seen that upwards of a mile in thickness of 
Carboniferous rock has been denuded in the area of 
the Pentlands. But the Pentlands themselves, it can 
be proved, existed as hills, in much their present form, 
before the Carboniferous rocks were laid down over 
them ; and as they are of Lower Old Red Sandstone 
age, and have been formed by denudation, they must 
consequently have been carved out of the solid rock 
between the period of the Old Red Sand.<jtono and the 
begimiing of tlie Carboniferous age. Tliis affords us 
some conception of the immense lapse of time 
represented by the Middle and Upper Old Bed 
Randstone periods. 

Again, in the case of the great fault separating the 
Silurians of the south of Scotland from the Old Red 
Sand-stone tracts lying to the north, a thickness of the 
latter strata of probably more than a mile, as we have 
seen, must have been removed from the ground to the 
south of the fault before the commencement of the 
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U measured by the rate at which sediment Is carried 
down by our rivers. Consequently, in order to deter- 
mine the present rate of 3ub-aerial denudation, we have 
only to a.'tcertain the quantity of sediment annually 
carried down by the river systems. 

Very accurate measurements have been made of 
the quantity of .sediment carried down into the Gulf 
of Mexico by the River Mississippi, and it is found to 
amount to 7,474.000,000 cubic feet per annum. The 
area drained by the river is 1,224,000 square miles. 
Now, 7,474,000,000 cubic feet removed from 1,224,000 
square miles of surface is equal to l-4566th of a foot 
otF the surface per annum, or 1 foot in 4566 years. 
The specific gravity of the sediment is taken at 1'9, 
and that of the rock at 25 ; consequently the 
amount removed is equal to 1 foot of rock in about 
6000 years. For many reasons there are few rivers 
better adapted for affording us a fair average of Uie 
rate of 8ub-ae.-rial denudation than the Mississippi. In 
this connection I may here quote the words of Sir 
Charles Lyell : — " There seems," he says, "no danger of 
our over-rating the mean rate of waste by selecting the 
Mississippi as our example, for that river drains a 
country equal to more than half the continent of 
Europe, extends through 20 degrees of latitude, and 
therefore through regions enjoying a great variety of 
climate, and some of its tributaries descend from 
mountains of great height. Tlie Mississippi is also 
more likely to afford us a fair test of ordinary 
denudation, because, imlike the St. [jiwrence and its 
tributaries, there are no great lakes in which the 
HuviatLle sediment is thrown down and arrested on ite 
way to the sea." • 

* "StudeDt'B MuDUft] of Geology," p. 61 (lecoiKl ediduD), 
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assume the rate to have been double the above, or 
equal to one foot in 3000 years. 

Agf of the Stratljud Mocks, as determined by the 
lUtte of Demuial'um. — To lower the country one mile 
by denudation would therefore require, according to 
the above rate, about 15 million years; but we have 
Heen that a thickness of rock more than equal to that 
must have been swept away since the Carboniferous 
period. For even during the Carboniferous period 
itself more than a mile in thickness of strata in many 
places was remove<l. Again, there can be no doubt 
whatever that the amount of rock removed during the 
Old Red Sandstone period was much greater than one 
milo; for we know perfectly well that over large tracts 
of comitry nearly a mile in thickness of rock was 
carried away between the period of the Lower Old Red 
Sandstone and the Carboniferous epoch. Further, all 
geological facts go to show that the time represented 
by the Lower Old Red Sandstone itself must have 
been enormous. 

Now, three miles of rock removed since the com- 
mencement of the Old Red Sandstone period (which 
in all probability is an under-estimate) would give ua 
45 million years. 

Again, going fui-ther back, wo find the lapse of time 
represented by the Silurian period to be even more 
striking than that of the Old Red Sandstone. The 
unconformities in the Silurian, series indicate that 
many thousands of feet of these strata were denuded 
before overlying members of the same great formations 
were deposited. And again, this immense formation 
was formed in the ocean by the slow denudation of pre- 
existing Cambrian continents, just as the.se had been 
built up out of the ruins of the still prior Laurentian 
land. And even here we do not reach the end of the 
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exposes it the more to denudation, and it ia certainly 
not an exaggerated assumption to suppose that wliiist 
the general surface of the country was being lowered 
6000 feet by denudation, the mountain itself was at 
least lowered by 3000 feet. 

The very common existence of mountains two or 
three thousand feet in height formed by sab-aerial 
denudation, proves that at least one mile must have 
been worn off the general surface of the country. It 
does not, of course, follow that the general surface ever 
stood at an elevation of one mile above tlie searlevel, 
since denudation would take,place as the land gradually 
rose. We know that the land was once under the sea, 
for it was there that it was formed. It is built up out 
of the materials resulting from the carving out into 
hill and dale, through countless ages, of a previously 
existing land, ju.st as this latter had resulted from the 
destruction of a still older land, and so on in like 
manner back into the unknown past. We have no 
means of knowing how often the materials composing 
the sedimentary rocks may have passed through the 
process of denudation." 

It has now been proved, by the foregoing very simple 
and obvious metho<l, that the age of the earth must be 
far more than 20 or 30 million years. This method, it 
is true, does not enable an to determine with anything 
like accuracy the Eictual age of the globe, but it enables 
us to detemiiue with absolute certainty that it must 
be far greater than 20 million years. We have not 
sufficient data to determine how many years have 




' The overlooking of this important point by Mr. Alfred R.Wftll«ce 
in his iletennin&tion of the ane of atrntifieil rocks (" Uknd Life," 
ch&p. X.) Bppeftra to me to vitiate his wliole ikrgument. Thii, I 
think, hu Wn dearly sho«m by Mr. T. MeU&rd Rewle, "Oeologic»l 
Magazine," Decade iL vul, x. pp. 309. 671- 
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Now, in proving that the antiquity of our habitable 
globe must be far greater than 20 or 30 million years, 
we prove that there must have been some other source 
in addition to gravity from which the sun derived his 
store of energy; and this is the point which I have 
been endeavouring to reach by this somewhat lengthy 
discxumon. 
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particles have existed in this separate form when 
devoid of the repulsive energy of heat, seeing that, in 
virtue of gravitation, they had such a tendency to 
approach one another? 

It will not do to begin with the assumption of a cold 
nebulous maas, for, the moment that the mass existed as 
auch, condensation — under the influence of the mutual 
attraction of its particles — would commence. We must 
therefore assume either that the mass was created at 
the moment condensation began, or that, prior to this 
moment, it existed under some other form. There are 
tew, I think, who would be willing to adopt the former 
alternative. If we adopt the latti-r we must then ask 
the (juestion, In what condition did thk moss exist 
prior to the commencement of condensation ? The 
answer to this question would natui-ally be that it 
existed in a condition of exce.saive temperature, the 
repulsive force of heat preventing the particles 
approaching one another. In short, the excessive 
temperature was the very cause of the nebulous 
condition. 

But if the mass was originally in a heated condition, 
then in condensing it would have to part not only with 
the beat of condensation, but also with the heat which 
it originally possessed. 

It is therefore evident that if we admit tliat the 
nebulous mass was in a state of incandescence prior to 
condensation, it will really be difficult to tix any limit 
either to the age of the sun or to the amount of hcut 
which it may have originally posse».sed. The 20 million 
years' heat obtained by condensation may in such a 
cose be but a small fraction of the total quantity 
possessed by the ma^. 

How the Mans obtained its Temperature. — The ques- 
tion now arises, By what means could the nebulous 
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other with tlie required velodty wholly independent 
of gravitation. 

We know nothing whatever regarding the absolute 
motion of bodie.^ in Space ; and, beyond the limited 
sphere of our observation, we know nothing even of 
their relative motions. There may be bodies moving 
in relation to our system with inconceivable velocity. 
For anything that we know to the contrary, were one 
of these bodies to strike our earth the shock might be 
sufficient to generate an amount of heat that would 
tlissipate the earth into vapour, though the striking 
body might not be heavier than a cannon-ball. There 
is, however, nothing very extraordinary in the velocity 
which we have found would be required to generate the 
HO millions years' heat in the case of the- twu supposed 
bodies. A comet having an orbit extending to the 
path of the planet Neptune, approaching so near the 
sun as to almost graze hia surface in passing, would 
have a velocity of about 390 miles per second, which is 
within 86 miles of that required, 

It must be borne in mind, however, that the 476 
miles per second Ls thu velocity at the moment of colli- 
sion ; but more than one-half of this would be derived 
from the mutual attraction of the two bodies in their 
approach to each other. Suppose, for simplicity of 
calculation, each body to be equal in volume to the 
sun, and of course one-half the density, the amount of 
velocity which they would acquire by their mutual 
attmction would be 274 miles per second. Conse- 
quently we have to assume an original or projecteiJ 
velocity of only 202 miles per second. And if we 
assume the original velocity to have been 1700 miles 
per second, an amount of heat would be generated in 
a single moment which would suffice for no less than 
800,000,000 years. And when we take into considera- 
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of our solar system. Beyond our system, the only 
bodies visible to us are the nebulie and fixed etars, and 
they are visible because they are luminous. But the 
fixed stara are beyond doubt suns similar to our own ; 
and if we assume that the energy in the Form of heat 
and light possessed by our sun lias been derived from 
Motion in Space, we are hardly warranted in denying 
that the light and heat possessed by the stars were 
derived from another source. It is true that the motion 
of the stars in relation to one another, or in relation to 
our system (and this is the only motion known to us), 
is but trifling in comparison to what we even witness 
in our solar system. But this Is what we ought, d 
pi'iori, to expect; for if their light and heat were 
derived from Motion in Space, like that of our sun, 
then, like the sun, they most have lost their motion. 
In fact, they (we nuns, and in«ible becavM they have 
lost their motian. Hod not the masses of which these 
suns were composed lost their motion they would have 
been non-lominous, and of course totally invisible to 
us. In short, we only see in stellar space those bodies 
which, by coming into collision, have lost their motion, 
for it b the lost motion which renders them luminous 
and visible.' 

* When the foregoing theory of the origin of the lun'a beKt wm 
ulvHAoed, in 1868, I wu not kware thtt a paper on the "Phyijc^ 
ConstttutioD of the Son and Stan" had been read before Uio Royal 
^Society by Mr. G. Johnitune Stoney, in wliich he auggDitnfl that the 
heat [>o«se3Bei] by the Btara mfty have been derived fTom coUimooa 
with one another. " If two itan." he aaya, " ahould be brought by 
their proper lootioB very cluae, one of three tbingi would happen: — 
Either they would paaa quite clear of one another, in which caaa 
they would recede to the aaiae immense diatance aaunder from which 
they had come ; or they would become lo entangled with one another 
emerge from the frightful oonBagration which would eniuo. aa 
star; or, thirdly, they would bnuh against one another, but 
to the extent of prerentang the stara from getting clear again." 
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the most formidable object ions to the theory of 
evolution is the enormous length of time which it 
demands. On this point Prof. Haeckel, one of the 
highest authorities on the subject, in his "History of 
Creation." has the following: — "Darwin's theory, as 
well that of Lyell, renders the assumption of immense 
periods absolutely necessary. ... If the theory of 
development be true at all there must certainly have 
elapsed immense periods, utterly inconceivable to us. 
(hiring which the gradual historical development of 
the animal and vegetable proceeded by the slow 
transformation of species, . . The periods during 
which species originated by gradual tran-smutation 
must not be calculate*] by single centuries, bub by 
hundreds and by millions of centuries. Every process 
of development is the more intelligible the longer it la 
assumed to last." 

There are few evolutionists, I presume, who will 
dispute the accuracy of these statements; but the 
que.stion arises, does physical science permit the 
assumption of such enomioiis periods ? We shall now 
consider the way in which Prof. Haeckel endeavours 
to answer this question and to meet the objections 
urged agamst the enormous lapse of time assumed for 
evolution, 

"I beg leave to remark," he says, "that we have not 
a single rational ground for conceiving the time 
requisite to be limited in any way. ... It is 
absolutely impossible to see what can in any way limit 
us in assuming long perio'la of time. . . . From a 
strictly philosophical point of view it makes no diffe- 
rence whether we bypothetically assume for this 
process ten millions or ten thousand millions of years, 

. . . la the same way as the distances between 
the different planetary systems are not calculated by 
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Prof. Haeckel may make any asaumption he chooses 
about the ago of the sun, but he must not do so in 
regard to the age of the sun's heat. One who believes 
it inconceivable that matter can either be created or 
annihilated may be allowed to maintain that the sun 
existed from all eternity, but few will admit the 
assumption that our luminary haa been losing heat 
from all eternity. 

If 20,000,000 or 30,000,000 years do not suffice for 
the evolution theory, then either that or the gravitation 
theory of the origin of the sun's heat will have to be 
abandoned. 

It was proved in the last chapter from geological 
evidence that the antiquity of our habitable globe 
must be at leaat throe times greater than it could 
possibly be hail the sun derived its heat simply from 
the condensation of its mass. This proves that the 
gravitation theory of the origin of the sun's heat is as 
irreconcilable with geological facts as it is, according 
to Haeckel, with those of evolution, and that there 
must have been some other source, in addition, at least, 
to gravity, from which the sun derived his store of 
energy. That other source we have just considered 
at some length, and found it perfectly adequate. 

The theory tliat the sun's heat was originally derived 
from motion in space is, therefore, more in harmony 
with the principles of evolution than the gravitation 
theory, because it explains how the enormous amount 
of energj' whicli is being dissipated into stellar space 
may have existed in the matter composing the sun 
untransformed during bygone ages, or, in fact, for as 
far back as the matter itself existed. 

JVo(e im Aiyu-nienU for iht Age of the Eai-tk. — Sir 
William Thomson haa endeavoured to prove the recent 
age of the earth by three well-known arguments of a 
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what appeared to I>e a very obvious objection to this 
argumeut, viz., that the influence of sub-aerial denuda- 
tion in altering the form of the earth had been over- 
looked. It has been proved, a.s we have seen, that the 
rocky surface of our globe ia being lowered, on an 
average, by sub-aerial denudation, at the rate of about 
I foot in 6000 years. It follows as a consequenco, 
from the loss of centrifugal force resulting from the 
retardation of the earth 'a rotation occasioned by the 
friction of the tidal wave, that the sea-level must be 
slowly sinking at the Equator and rising at the Poles. 
This, of course, tends to protect the polar regions, and 
expose equatorial I'egions to sub-a<-ria] denudation. 
Now, it is perfectly obvious that unless the sea-level 
at the Equator has, in consequence of tidal retardation, 
been sinking during past ages at a greater rate than 
1 foot in 6000 years, it is physically impossible the 
form of our globe could have been very much diSerent 
from what it is at present, whatever may have been 
its form when it consolidated, because sub-aerial denu- 
dation would have lowered the Equator b& rapidly as 
the sea sank. But in equatorial regions the rate of 
denudation is no doubt much greater than 1 foot in 
6000 years, because there the rainfall is greater than 
in the temperate regions. It has been shown ('Climate 
and Time,' p. 336) that the rate at which a country 
is being lowered by sub-a«rial denudation is mainly 
determined not so much by the character of its rocks 
as by the sediment-carrying power of its river systems. 
Consequently, other things being equal, the greater the 
rainfall the greater will be the rate of denudation. 
Wo know that the basin of the Ganges, for example, 
is being lowered by denudation at the rate of about 
1 foot in 2300 years ; and this Ls probably not very far 
from the average rate at which the equatorial regions 
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two miles would not deflect the Pole much over half a 
<Iegree. jVssuming the mean elevation of the continents 
of Europe and Asia to be 1 000 f oet, Professor Houghton 
calculate.s that thuir removal would displace the Pole 
only 190'4 miles. 

It may now be admitted oa settled that if the earth 
be perfectly rigid, the climate of our globe could never 
possibly have been affected by any change in the 
axis of rotation. But it is maintained that, if the 
earth can yield as a whole so as to adapt its form t« a 
new asls of rotation, the effects may be cumulative, 
and that a displacement of the Pole as much as 10° or 
15° ia possible. 

But then if the eartli be able to adapt its form to a 
change in the tucia of rofalion, there is no reason why 
it may not be able to adapt its form to a change in the 
rale of rotation, ajid. if so. the flattening at the Poles 
and the bulging at the Equator would diminish as 
the rate of rotation diminished, even supposing there 
were no denudation going on. 

Argument from the Seeular Coolmg oftlie Earth, — 
The earth, like the sun, is a body in the process of 
cooling, and it Ls evident that if we go bock sufficiently 
far we shall reach a period when it was in a molten 
condition. Calculating by means of Fourier's mathe- 
matical theory of the conducti^-ity of heat, Sir William 
Thomson has endeavoured to determine how many 
years mu^t have elapsed since solidification of the 
earth's crust may have taken place. This argument 
is undoubtedly the most reliable of the three. Never- 
theless, the data on the subject are yet very imperfect, 
so tliat no very deHoite result can be arrived at by 
this means a.s to the actual ago of the earth. In fact, 
this is obvious from the very wide limits assigned by 
him within which solidification probably took place. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

THE PHOBABLE OKIOLV OF NEBOLi 

Motion in apftce u a Marae of beat — Reaoon why nebnln occupy bo 
much apace. — Reuon why ncbuln are of luuh varioil* tbapM. — 
Reaaoo why nebalw emit lacb io«ble tight. — Heat and light of 
nebula otuinot reiult from comieniation. — The gaaooua state the 
firet condition of a nebula. — Star-durtere. — ObjectioaB 
coDsidercd. 

TuE object of the present chapter is to examine the 
bearings of the modem science of energy on the ques- 
tion of the origin of nebulte, and in particular to 
consider the physical cause of the dispersion of matter 
into stellar space in the nebulous form. In doing so, 
I have studiously avoided the introduction of mere 
hypotheses and principles not generally admitted by 
physicists. These remarks may be necessary, as Uie 
heading to tlie present chapter might otherwise lead 
to the belief that it is on a speculative subject lying 
outside the province of the physidst. 

The ({uestion of the origin of nebulie i;} simplified by 
the theory, now generally received, that stars are suns 
tike our own, and that nebulee are in all probability 
stars in process of formation. Tlie problem will there- 
fore be most readily attacked by considering, first, the 
origin of our sun, as this orb, being the one most 
accessible to us, is that with which we are best 
acjuainted. 

By the origin of the sun 1 do nut, of course, mean 
the origin of the matter constituting the sun — this 
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siin'a radiation for 50 million yeara. Twice that 
velocity would give 200 oiiUion years' heat ; four times 
that velocity would give 800 million yeam' heat, and 
so on without limit. 

It is, however, not enough that we should have in 
the form of motion in space cnei^y sufficient. We must 
have a means of converting this motion into heat — of 
converting motion of translation into molecular motion. 
To understand how this can be effected, we simply 
require the conception of CollisUm. Two bodies 
moving towards each other will have their motion of 
translation converted into molecular motion (heat) by 
their encounter. 

To which of these two causci must we attribute the 
Sun's heat ? It is certain that gravitation must have 
been a cause ; and if we adopt the nebular hypothesis 
of the origin of our solar system, then from 20 to 30 
million years' heat may thus be accounted for. But 
we know from geological evidence that the sun has 
been dissipating his light and heat at about the present 
rate for a much longer period. In Chapter XVI. the 
geological evidence for the age of the earth was db- 
cussed at considerable length, and it was pointed out 
that tlie time which hits elapsed since life began on the 
glolie cannot have been less than 60 million years. 
Although we have good grounds for believing that 60 
million years have elapsed since life began on the globe, 
yet the lapse of time may really have been very much 
longer. We are justified, therefore, in concluding that 
our globe has l>een receiving from tlie sun for the past 
60 million years an amount of light and heat daily not 
very sensibly less than at present. This shows tliat 
gravitation alone will not explain the origin of the 
sun's heat, and that a far more effective cause must be 
L found. Now the only other conceivable cause exceed- 
I ing that of gravity is, of course, motion in space. 
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in a state of motion ; and ita advocate ia not roquirod, 
aa a physicist, to account for the existence either of 
those masses or of their motions. Neither is it neces- 
sary for him to advance any hypothesis to show how 
the masses came into collision ; for unless we are to 
assume that alt stellar masses are moving in one 
direction and with uniform velocity (a supposition con- 
trary to known facts), then collisions must occasionally 
take place. The chances are that stellar masses are 
of all sizes, moving in all directions and with alt 
velocities, We have hen? therefore, without any 
h^'pothesia, all the conditions necessary for the origin 
of ncbulie. Take the case of the origin of the nebulous 
mass out of which our sun is believed to have been 
formed. Suppose two bodies, each one half the mass 
of the sun, approacliing each other directly at the rate 
of 470 miles per second (and there is notliing at all 
improbable in such a supposition), their collision would 
transform the whole of the motion into heat affording 
an amount sufficient to supply the present rate of 
nuliation for 50 million years. Each pound of the 
mass would, by the stoppage of the motion, possess not 
less than 100,000,000,000 foot-pounds of energy trans- 
formed into heat, or a-s much heat as would suffice to 
melt 90 tons of iron or raise 26'*,000 tons 1° C. The 
whole mass would be converted into on incandescent 
gas, with a temperature of which we can form no 
adequate conception. If we assume the specific heat 
of the gaseous mass to be equal to that of air (viz. 
■2374). the mass would have a temperature of about 
300,000.000' C, or more than 140,000 times that of 
the voltaic arc. 

RearKya uihi/ Nebuttt: occupy so muck apace. — It may 
be objected that enormous as would be such a tem- 
perature, it would nevertheless he imnifficient to 
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greatest concus^on), and wonld contmae there wliile 
the blocks retained their solid condition. It is difficult 
in imagination to realize what the temperature of the 
surfaces would be at this moment. For. supposing 
the heat were uniformly distributed through the 
entire mas.s, each jxiund, as we have already ween, 
would possess 100.000,000.000 foot-pounda of lieat. 
But as the greater part of the heat would at this 
iastant be concentrated on the outer layers of the 
blocks, these layei's would be at once transformed into 
the gaseous conrlition, thus enveloping the blocks and 
filling the interspaces. The temperature of the incan- 
descent gas, owing to this enormous concentration of 
heat, would be excessive, and its expansive force 
inconceivably great. As a consequence the blocks 
would be separated from each other, and driven in all 
directioas with a velocity far more than sufficient to 
carrj- them to an infinite distance agsin.st the force of 
gravity were no oppasing obstacle in their way. The 
blocks, by their mutual impact, would be shivered into 
smaller fragments, each of which would coasequently 
become enveloped in incandescent gas. These smaller 
fragments would in a similar maimer break up into 
still smaller pieces, and so on until the whole came to 
assume the gaseous state. The general effect of the 
explosion, however, would be to disperse the blocks in 
all ilirections, radiating from the centre of the mass. 
Those towards tlie outer circumference of the masN, 
meeting with little or no obstniction to their onward 
progress, would pass outwards into space to indefinite 
distances, leaving in this manner a free path for the 
layem of blocks behind them to follow in their track. 
Thus eventually a space, perhaps twice or even thiice 
that included within the orbit of Neptune, might be 

\ filled with fragments hy the time the whole had 

■ assumed the imseous condition. 
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gaseona condition ; and it is well known that these 
gases are oxceetUngly bad radiators. The oxyhydrogen 
tlanae, though its temperature is only surpassed by 
that of the voltaic arc, gives nevertheless a light so 
feeble as scarcely to be visible in daylight. Now, 
even supposing the enormous space occupied by a 
nebula were due to excessive temperature, the light 
emitted would yet not be intense were it derived from 
nitrogen or hydrogen gas. The small luminosity of 
nebulsB, however, is due to a different cause. The 
enormous space occupied by those nebulie is not so 
much owing to the heat which they possess, a& to the 
fact that their materials were dispersed into space 
before tliey had time to pass into the gaseous conditionj 
so that, by the time this latter state was assumed, the 
space occupied was far gi-eater than was demanded 
either by the temperature or the amount of heat 
received. 

If we adopt the nebular hj-pothesis of the origin of 
our solar system, we must assume that our aun's mass, 
when in the condition of nebula, extended beyond the 
orbit of the planet Neptune, and consequently tilled 
the entire space included within that orbit. Supposing 
Neptune's orbit to have been its outer limit, which it 
evidently was not, it would nevertheless have then 
occupied* 274,000,000,000 times the space that it does 
at present. We shall assume, as before, that 50 million 
yearx' heat was generated by the concussion. Of 
course there might have been twice, or even ten times 
that quantity; but it is of no importance what number 
of years is in the meantime adopted. Enormous as 50 
million of years" heat is, it yet gives, as we shall pre- 
sently see, only 32 foot-pounds for each cubic foot. 
The amount of heat due to concussion being equal, as 
before stat«d, to 100.000,000,000 foot-pounds for each 
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■ When our sun was in tho nebulous condition it no 
doubt wa.s self- luminous like other nebula;, and doubt- 
less would have appeared, if seen from one of the 
fixed stai-3, pretty much like other nebulse as viewed 
from our earth. The spectrum would no doubt have 
reveale<l in it the presence of incandescent gas. At all 
events we have no reason to conclude that our nebula 
was in this respect an esception to the general rule, 
and essentially dl tie rent from others of the same class. 
The heat which oui- nebula could have derived from 
condensation up to the time that Neptune was formed, 
no matter how far the outer circumference of the mass 
may origiually have extended beyond the orbit of that 
planet, could not have amounted to over t bbAb bp of a 
thermal unit for each cubic foot; and the quantity of 
light given out could not possibly Lave rendered the 
mass visible, Consei^uently the heat and light pos- 
sessed by the ma'is must have been derived from some 
other source than that of gravity. 

We have further evidence that the heat and light 
of nebuliB cannot have been derived from condensation. 
If there be any truth, aa thei'e doubtless is, in Mr. 
Lockyer's view of the evolution of the planets, then the 
nobulie out of which these bodies were evolved must 
have originally possessed a very high temperature — a 
temperature so high, indeed, aa to produce perfect 
chemical dissociation of the elements. In short, " the 
temperature of the nebulae," as Mr. Lockyer remarks • 
" was then at great as the temperature of the sun is 
now." Mr. Lockyer's theory is that the metals and 
the metalloids, owing to excessive temperature, existed 
in the nebulous mass uncombined — the metals, owing 
to their greater density, assuming the ccotral position, 
and the metalloids keeping to the oufa^de. The deuser 
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nebular hypothesis, I cannot understand how we can 
consistently deny the existence of gaseous nebulce ; for, 
according to the nebular hypothesis, the central nucleus 
which constitutes a sun or star, and which exhibits a 
continuou.^ spectrum, was formed by condensation oa 
surely ai the planets or the satellites have been. Were 
we to go back sufficiently Ear in the past, we should 
come to a time when not only our globe but the sun 
him-self con-sUteii of gaseoui* matter only. It we admit 
this, then why not also admit that there may be nebulai 
at the present time in a condition similar to what our 
Bun must formerly have been. 

The gaseous condition of the nobulfe seems to follow 
as a consc<iuence from Mr. Lockyer's theory. For, in 
order that the materiab in the formation of a sun 
or star may arrange themselves according to their 
densities, dissociation is requisite; but there can l>e no 
dissociation except in the gaseous contlition. 

Star - Cliusters. — The wide -spread and irregular 
manner in which the materials would in many cases be 
distributed through space after collision, would prevent 
a nebula from condensing into a single mass. Sub- 
ordinate centres of attraction, as was long ago shown 
by Sir William Herschel (in his famous memoir on the 
formation of stare*), would be established, around 
which the gaseous particles would arrange themselves 
and gradually condense into separate stars, which 
would finally assume the condition of a cluster. 

Binary, Triple, and Multiple systems of stars will of 
course be accounted for in a similar manner. 

It is conceivable that it may sometimes happen that 

by the time the materials arc broken up and dissipated 

into space, there may not be sufficient heat left to 

convert the fragments into vapour. In this case we 
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should have what Professor Taat has 

nebula conmsting of "clouds of stones." But 9 

neliuln must be of rare occurrence. 

ObjeH'wnfi connidered. — On a former oeeaoonleo 
didered one or two anticipated objections to Uw tlM 
that stellar light and heat were derived from tnoti 
in space. But as these objections have since \» 
repeatedly urged by ph>F~)tieists both in this oomit 
and in America, I shall again bnefly refer to them- 

Objection 1st. "Tli(.> existence of sticli noD-lumina 
bodif-s as the theory assumes is puri'ly conjectonl, 
no such bodies have ever been observed." In rffij, 
is just as legitimate an inference that there arv hoi 
in stellar space not luminous as that there are lunuDC 
bodies in space not visible. We have just as go 
evidence for belieN-ing in the existence of tlie one 
we have in the exiatence of the other, Bodi^ 
stellar spnee can only be known through tlie eye 
exist. If they are not luminous, they of coume a 
be seen. But we are not warranted on that ■ 
to suppose that they do not exist, any more tbi 
have to suppose that stars do not exist which ' 
beyond the reach of our vision. We have, hi>M 
positive evidence that there are bodies in spoc" 
luminous, as the meteorites and planets for examj 
The stars are beyond doubt suns like our own ; a 
we cannot avoid the inference that, like our sun, tb 
are surroimded by planets. If so, then we have 
admit that there are far more bodies in stellar spi 
non-luminous than luminous. But this is not all ; 1 
stars no more than our s\m can have been dissipati 
their light and heat during all past ages ; their lii 
and heat mu.st have had a beginning ; and before U 
they could not be luminous. Neither can they « 
Unne to give out light and heat eternally ; coa 
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ijuently, whea their store of energy is exhausted, they 
will be non-lmninous again. Light and heat are not 
the permanent possession of a body. A body may 
retain its energy in the form of motion undiminished 
and untransfomied through all eternity, but not so in 
the form of heat and light. These are forms of 
enei^y which are being constantly dissipated into 
space and lost in so far as the body is concerned. 

The conclu-sion to whicli we are therefore led is tliat 
there are in all probability lK>dies in stellar space 
which have not yet received their store of light and 
heat, while there are others which have entirely lost 
it. The stars are probably only those stellar masses 
which, having recently had on encounter, have become 
possessed of light and he-at. They have gained in 
liyht and heat what they have lost in motion, but they 
have gained a possession which they cannot retain, 
and when it is last they become again what they 
originally were — dark bodies. 

2nd. " We have no instances of stellar motions com- 
parable with those demanded by the tliuory." A little 
consideration will show that this is an objection which, 
like the former, can hardly l>e admitted. No body, of 
course, moving at the rate of 400 miles per second, 
could remain a member of our solar system ; and 
beyond our system the only boilies visible are the 
nebulie and fixed stars ; and they are according to the 
theory visible, because, like the son. they have lost 
their motion — the lost motion being the origin of their 
light and heat. Their comparatively small velocities 
are in reality evidence in favour of the theory tlian 
otherwise ; for had the stars been moi,-ing with exces- 
sive velocities, this would have been H<lduccd as proof 
that their light and heat could not have been derived 
from motion lost, as the theorv assumes. 
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marked parallax that we can e»tiiBate the distance ; 
for it is now generally admitted that there is no relation 
between the apparent magnitude antt the real distance 
of ft star. All that we know in regard to the distances 
of tho greater moss of the stars is little else than mere 
conjecture. Even supposing we know the absolute 
distance of a star and could measure its amount of 
displacement in a given time, still we could not be cer- 
tain of its rate of motion unless wc knew that it wob 
moving directly at right angles to the line of vision, 
and not at the same time receding or advancing towards 
us ; and thU we could not determine by mere observa- 
tion. The rate of motion, as determined from its 
ob.servtfl change of position, may be. say. only twenty 
miles a second, while its actual velocity may be ten 
times that amount. 

By spectrum -analysis it is true we can determine the 
rate at which a star may be advancing or receding 
along the line of sight independently of any knowledge 
of its lUstance. But this again does not give us the 
actual rate of motion, unless we are certain that it is 
moving directly to or from us. If it is at the same 
time moving transversely to the observer, its actual 
motion may be more than a hundred miles per second, 
while the rate at which it is receding or advancing, as 
determined by spectrum -analysis, may not be 20 miles 
a second. But in many cases it would bo difficult to 
ascertain whether the star had a transverse motion or 
not. A star, for example, 1 000 times more remote than 
a Centaori (that is, twenty thousand billion miles), 
though moviog transversely to the observer at the 
enormous rate of 100 miles per second, would take 
upwards of 30 years to change its position so much as 
I'.and 1800 years to change its position 1': in fact we 
should have to watch the star for a generation or two 
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which '\!i to endure for millions of years, and to form 
the centre of a planetary system like our own, that the 
masses coming into collision should be converted into 
on incandescent nebulous mass. But the greater the 
amount of motion left unconverted into heat, the less 
is the chance of this condition being attained. A 
concu.ssion which would leave the greater part of the 
motion of tran.slation untransformed, would be likely 
as a general rule to produce merely a temporary star, 
which would blaze forth for a few years, or a few 
hundred years, or perhaps a few thousand years and 
then die out. In fact we have had several good 
examples of such since the time of Hipparchus. Now, 
although it may bo true that, according to the law of 
chances, collisions producing temporary stars must be 
far more numerous than those resulting in the forma- 
tion of permanent stars, nevertheless the number of 
thase temporary stars obiiervable in the heavens may 
be perfectly insignificant in comparison with the num- 
ber of permanent stars. SupiX)se there were as many 
as one hundred temporary stars formed for one 
permanent, and that on an average each should continue 
visible for 1000 years, there would not at the present 
moment be over half-a-dosen of such stars visible in 
the heavens. 

4th. " Such collisions as the theory assumes are 
wholly hj-pothetical ; it is extremely improbable that 
two cosmical bodies should move in the same straight 
line ; and of two moving in different lin&s. it b impro- 
babk> that either should impinge against the other." 
I reply, if there are stellar masses mo\'ing in all 
directions, collisions are imavoidable. It is true they 
will be of rare occurrence ; but it is well that it is so ; 
for if they had been frequent the universe would be in 
a blaze, and its store of energy soon converted into 
heat. 
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